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THE PEKING LEGATIONS: A NATIONAL UPRISING 
AND INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


(4.) We cannot say we had no warning. Already, in September, 1898, 
after the famous coup by which the reforming Emperor Kwang Hsii 
was relegated to the nothingness of harem life and the well-known 
Empress Dowager, who had ruled the Empire through two minorities 
(Tung-Chih in the sixties, and Kwang Hsii in the eighties) again 
came to the front, the attitude of Tung Fuh Hsiang’s soldiers had 
disturbed the Legations, accentuated the possible insecurity of the 
foreign community, and brought guards to Peking, and in the Autumn 
of the following year the Shanghai press called attention to the 
Boxer movement in Shantung—its genesis and aspirations, while the 
Tientsin Tines was laughed at, in the spring of 1900, for its bold 
denunciations of the same movement and for its prophecies of the 
harm therefrom to come as the society’s operations crossed the 
frontier and began to spread in Pecheli. In fact if there was one 
cry to which our ears had grown so accustomed as to mind it less 
than our own heart-beats, it was this Chinese ery of ‘ Wolf!” 
Rebellion was ever on the point of upsetting the dynasty—the 
Government was always on its last legs—foreigners were to be exter- 
minated on a given date—the powers were about to partition China— 
&e., &e., Ke. : each year—nay, every month, the press or local rumour, 
Cassandra-like, foretold woe, and yet, barring a few episodes of 
various degrees of importance, the Government went on as before. 
The last half of the nineteenth century saw the Taeping rebellion, 
the ‘“ Arrow ” war, the Tientsin massacre, the Franco-Chinese mis- 
understanding, the war with Japan, and the surrender of Cochin- 
China, Burma, Kiao Chow, Port Arthur, Wei-Hai-Wei, Kwang 
Chow-wan, &c., to the foreigner—it also saw the rejection of Italy’s 
Chekiang demands—and still life went on unchanged and the cry of 
Wolf grew more and more meaningless: so it was not surprising that 
many supposed the Boxer scare would fizzle out similarly and with 
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a minimum of danger to either Chinese Government or foreign 
interests. At the same time some of us regarded the movement as 
very significant, but we did not expect it to become a danger before 
Autumn : its earlier development was a genuine surprise. 

(B.) Criticism, to be of value, must be just, and must recognise what- 
ever of fact or sentiment has been interwoven with what has occurred 
—causing its birth, shaping its aims, interlacing its products, and 
justifying both inception and growth. For ages China had dis- 
countenanced the military spirit and was laughed at by us accord- 
ingly, and thus, ever since intercourse under treaties has gone on, we 
have been lecturing the Government from our superior standpoint, 
telling it that it must grow strong—must create army and navy— 
must adopt foreign drill and foreign weapons—must prepare to hold 
its own against all comers—must remember “ Codlin”’ is its friend, 
not “ Short :”’ our words did not fall on closed ears—effect was given to 
selected bits of advice—and various firms did a very remarkable and 
very remunerative trade in arms. But while the Chinese Government 
made a note of all the advice its generous friends placed at its disposal, 
and adopted some suggestions because they either suited it or it seemed 
polite and harmless to do so, it did not forget its own thirty centuries 
of historic teaching and it looked at affairs abroad through its own 
eyes and the eyes of its representatives at foreign Courts, studied their 
reports and the printed utterances of books, magazines, and news- 
papers, and the teaching thus received began gradually to crystallise 
in the belief that a huge standing army on European lines would be 
wasteful and dangerous and that a volunteer association—as sug- 
gested by the way all China ranged itself on the Government side in 
the Franco-Chinese affair—covering the whole Empire, offering an 
outlet for restless spirits and fostering a united and patriotic feeling, 
would be more reliable and effective, an idea which seemed to receive 
immediate confirmation from without in the stand a handful of 
burghers were making in the Transvaal: hence the Boxer Associa- 
tion, patriotic in origin, justifiable in its fundamental idea, and in 
point of fact the outcome of either foreign advice or the study of 
foreign methods. In the meanwhile the seeds of other growths were 
being sown in the soil of the Chinese mind, private and official, and 
were producing fruit each after its kind: various commercial stipu- 
lations sanctioned by treaties had not taken into full account Chinese 
conditions, difficulties, methods, and requirements, and their enforce- 
ment did not make foreign commerce more agreeable to the eye of 
either provincial or metropolitan officials,—missionary propagandism 
was at work all over the country, aud its fruits, Chinese Christians, 
did not win the esteem or goodwill of their fellows, for, first of all, 
they offended public feeling by deserting Chinese for foreign cults, 
next they irritated their fellow villagers by refusing, as Christians, 
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to take part in or share the expenses of village festivals, and lastly, 
as Christians again, they shocked the official mind, and popular 
opinion also, by getting their religious teachers, more especially the 
Roman Catholics, to interfere on their behalf in litigation, &c., a 
state of affairs which became specially talked about in Shantung, the 
native province of the Confucius of over two thousand years ago and 
now the sphere of influence of one of the Church’s most energetic 
bishops,—the arrangement by which missionaries were to ride in green 
chairs and be recognised as the equals of Governors and Viceroys 
had its special signification and underlined missionary aspiration 
telling people and officials in every province what they had to expect 
from it: on the top of this came the Kiao Chow affair and the 
degradation and cashiering of a really able, popular, and clean-handed 
official, the Governor Li Ping Héng, succeeded by the cessions of 
territory at Port Arthur, Wei-Hai-Wei, Kwang Chow Wan, Kc., &c., 
&c., and these doings, followed by the successful stand made against 
the Italian demand for a port on the Coast of Chekiang, helped to 
force the Chinese Government to see that concession had gone far 
enough and that opposition to foreign encroachment might now and 
henceforth be the key-note of its policy. Li Ping Héng had taken 
up his private residence in the south-eastern corner of Pecheli, close 
to the Shantung frontier, and the Boxer movement, already started 
in a tentative way in the latter province, now received an immense 
impetus from the occurrences alluded to and was carefully nurtured 
and fostered by that cashiered official—more respected than ever by 
his countrymen. Other high officials were known to be in sympathy 
with the new departure and to give it their strongest approval and 
support, such as Hsii Tung, Kang I, and men of the same stamp 
and standing, and their advice to the throne was to try conclusions 
with foreigners and yield no more to their demands. However mistaken 
may have been their reading of foreigners, and however wrong their 
manner of action, these men—eminent in their own country for their 
learning and services—were animated by patriotism, were enraged 
at foreign dictation, and had the courage of their convictions: we 
must do them the justice of allowing they were actuated by high 
motives and love of country—but that does not always or necessarily 
mean political ability or highest wisdom. 

(C.) Thus it came to pass that a novel attempt to strengthen China 
took form and shape; it was more or less conceived on foreign lines and 
the result of a study of foreign conditions, but, apart from what it 
comprised of the patriotic and the justifiable, it aimed at change as 
little as possible and it grafted a carefully assimilated foreign idea— 
volunteering—on as carefully prepared a Chinese trunk, and its growth 
convinced the Government that it could be relied on to relieve the 
country from foreign dictation if not drive the foreigner entirely out 
of it. That it was patriotic in its origin and justifiable in much that 
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it aimed at cannot be questioned, and cannot be too much insisted on, 
but, like other popular risings, its popular organisation and formidable 
development and widespread growth made it more likely to lead than 
to follow, while the claims of the initiated to something like super- 
natural powers in the matters of movement and invulnerability, 
exhibited first before Prince Tuan and then before Emperor and 
Empress Dowager, won for it a standing and respect which placed it 
on a plane of its own and went far towards giving it a free hand for 
its operations. Something akin to hypnotism or mesmerism seems 
connected with Boxer initiation and action: the members bow to the 
south-east, recite certain mystical sentences, and then, with closed 
eyes, fall on their backs; after this they arise, eyes glazed and staring, 
possessed of the strength and agility of maniacs, mount trees and 
walls and wield swords and spears in a way they are unable to at 
other times; semi-initiation is said to render the body impervious to 
cut or thrust, while the fully-initiated fear neither shot nor shell; the 
various sub-chiefs are, of course, fully initiated, but the supreme chief 
is described as more gifted still—he sits in his hall, orders the doors 
to be opened, and while remaining there in the body, is said to be 
elsewhere in spirit, directing, controlling, suggesting, and achieving. 
One of the best shots, in a Legation guard, relates how he fired seven 
shots at one of the chiefs on the Northern Bridge, less than two 
hundred yards off: the chief stood there contemptuously, pompously 
waving his swords and as if thereby causing the bullets to pass him to 
right or left at will: he then calmly and proudly stalked away 
unhit, much to the astonishment of the sharpshooter! Though pro- 
fessing to know nothing beyond the domain of sense, the Chinaman is 
really an extravagant believer in the supernatural, and so he readily 
credits the Boxer with all the powers he claims. Times and seasons, 
too, have their meanings for him: in 1898 the eclipse of the sun on 
the Chinese New Year’s Day foreboded calamity—especially to the 
Emperor, and in September that year the Empress Dowager usurped 
the Government ; then, as chance would have it, this year, 1900, is 
one in which the intercalary month for the Chinese year is the eighth, 
and an eighth intercalary month always means misfortune: when 
such a month last occurred, that year the Emperor Tung Chih died, 
and accordingly the popular mind was on the outlook for catastrophe 
in 1900, and perhaps the people were morbidly willing to assist folk- 
lore to fulfil its own prophecy. Those of us who regarded the move- 
ment as likely to become serious and mischievous put off the time of 
action to September: our calculations were wrong, for already in May 
it had spread from Shantung, was overrunning Pecheli, and was 
following the railway line from Pao-ting-foo, the provincial capital, 
towards Peking itself. Chapels were destroyed, converts were mas- 
sacred, railway stations were wrecked, railway and telegraph lines 
were damaged, excitement was spreading, and yet, although the state 
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of the country all around grew more and more alarming, it still 
seemed to be a question whether the movement would roll back 
towards its source from Peking or take new shape there and gather 
new and onward impetus. Meantime the Legations fortunately 
succeeded in getting up a few guards from the warships off Taku, so 
that there were from three to four hundred armed men in Peking 
for their protection—American, Austrian, British, French, Italian, 
Japanese, and Russian. The force would have been stronger had it 
not been for two curiously illustrative incidents which occurred at 
Tientsin: when the men marched to the train 25 of the 100 British 
Marines on the platform were ordered back because the Russians and 
French numbered only 75 each, and as for the Russians, they brought 
1,000 rounds of shell for their gun and neglected to bring the field- 
gun itself, which remained at Tientsin—to our great grief afterwards,. 
when it would have been of untold value at Peking! The Japanese - 
contingent numbered only 25 men, but the work they subsequently 
did and the way they did it won everybody’s admiration, and would: 
have done honour to five times their number. The British Marines 
were nice-looking lads, cheerful and bright, and always ready and 
willing. The Americans were stronger and more mature, each man 
a sharpshooter, self-reliant and resourceful. The Chinese authorities 
were naturally opposed to the re-appearance of foreign soldiers as 
Legation guards in their capital, and in ordinary times such an 
anomalous step would not be resorted to or justifiable ; but, the cir- 
cumstances being what they were, the decision to have them up was 
a right one, and, as afterwards happened, their presence preserved the 
entire foreign community, Legations, Missionaries, Customs and 
visitors—also Chinese converts—old and young, men, women and 
children, from one common massacre. 

(D.) The Queen’s birthday, the 24th May, was this year observed 
as a British celebration at the Legation : some sixty or seventy people 
sat down to dinner in the theatre, and, after that, we had daucing in 
the ball-room and on the lawn to the music of a Chinese brass-band— 
and really well the lads played on that occasion. Little did we 
think that before that day month we should form part of a crowd of 
ten times that number flying for our lives, to the protection of the 
Legation walls! Early in June affairs wore so threatening an aspect 
that the Admirals were applied to for reinforcements, and on the 
10th of June Admiral Seymour left Tientsin by rail with some 
fifteen hundred men to rescue Legations and community from an 
ending that daily seemed more certain, the Viceroy very unwillingly 
allowing them to start: he never reached Peking however, and 
eventually got back to Tientsin on the 24th June after losing a 
large percentage of his force and going through experiences of a 
novel kind for a naval officer. Lis force was at Lang Fang, some 
forty miles from Peking, on the 11th June and finding the railroad 
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broken there stopped to repair it: had it left the train and marched 
straight across the country to the Capital it could have been with us 
on the 13th or 14th and so changed history, for opposition was not 
yet organised and some animals could have been seized in the vicinity 
for transport ; but the main object of the expedition—the safety of 
the Leyations—was lost sight of and the minor detail of mending 
the railway line exaggerated into something of paramount importance 
—the wrong end of the telescope having seemingly been put to the 
eye, and so the chance was lost. As for railway repairs—as fast as 
one bit was mended another was torn up by the crowds of Boxers 
that swarmed around, so that, what with failure of food and drink 
and fuel, and an increasing number of enemies in front and rear and 
on both sides, the Admiral and party were soon in such a plight as 
no mixed force ever before had steamed or drifted into. We refugees 
clung to the hope that these reinforcements would one day appear: 
we could not believe it possible that they would fail to reach us or 
that we should be forgotten, but by the end of the month we could 
no longer encourage ourselves to expect them—we could only hope 
that they had escaped destruction and that, back again at Tientsin, 
they were re-organising some better plan for our relief. It is quite 
sure the force did its best under the circumstances, but its mixed 
nature, possible differences of opinion among the commanding 
-officers of half-dozen or more nationalities, and general ignorance 
of the country between the railway line and Peking must have com- 
bined to make its task an impossible one and excuse the failure—it is 
equally certain that that failure must have been even more bitter for 
the men who were to rescue us than for ourselves who were to be 
rescued. 

(£.) From the end of May the air was full of rumours and alarms 
and all were on the alert, ladies and children spending the nights at the 
British Legation for safety ; but the movement was still regarded as 
a Boxer movement and we could not allow ourselves to believe that 
the Government would permit it to create disorder in Peking, much 
less that the troops would join it and its doings be accepted and 
approved of by the Chinese authorities: in fact the troops appeared 
at one time to be operating against the Boxers and protecting the 
Ma-chia-pu railway station from destruction, and this helped to 
strengthen our cld faith in the security of the Capital, but to the 
eye of to-day that military movement was intended to obstruct the 
Admiral’s force, and not to oppose the Boxers. On the 9th June 
the outlook was so threatening that the Customs and College people 
were called in from the scattered quarters, and from that date to the 
20th all lived at the Inspectorate and combined with their neigh- 
bours, Japanese, Austrians, and French, to keep watch day and night. 
The rough plan annexed will explain the relative position of houses 
and streets in the Legation district :— 
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19. British Legation, 

20. Dr. Morrison. 

21. Inspectorafe of Custom :., 
2°, Post Office. 
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The positions xa. 8. c. and p., as first arranged, were to be held 
as long as possible by the Russians, Italians, Austrians, and British; 
xE, and F., on and under the City Wall, by the Americans and 
Germans; and the line xu. u. u. by the Japanese and Customs; 
the French at xc. were to reinforce Italians and Austrians as 
might be necessary. Such were the general arrangemerts made 
in advance for mutual co-operation and defence, and on the 11th 
June they were put in operation as soon as we heard of the 
murder of the Japanese Secretary of Legation, Mr. Sugiyama, 
by the soldiers of Tung Fuh Hsiang at the Yung-Ting Gate. 
And not a day too soon, for in the evening of the 13th the noise of 
a crowd and a rush of people were followed by the advent of the 
Boxers: they entered the Ha-ta-men Gate with a shout, brandishing 
sword and spear, and at once set fire to the Missionary Chapel (46) 
north of it: they then turned down the Chang-an Street and were 
about to burn the Chinese Imperial Bank (26), but they gave up the 
attempt and went elsewhere when fired on by the Austrians: soon 
after flames were seen in many directions and the work of destruction 
was well begun before night. Meantime our isolation—a novel 
experience—had begun and bit by bit we were cut off from commu- 
nication with the rest of the world and even the rest of the city: the 
last trains left Ma-chia-pu on the 9th—the last telegrams were 
despatched on the 10th—the special postal courier sent overland on 
the 15th failed to reach Tientsin—and the last letter that got up 
from Tientsin was dated 16th and received 18th; the Boxers appeared 
to be everywhere—they were destroying railway and telegraph and 
stopping and searching all Chinese passers-by. The Tung Chow 
missionaries succeeded in getting up to Peking, with their wives and 
families, on the 8th June, thanks to the pluck and energy of Mr. 
Ament, who went down alone, some fourteen miles, on the night of 
the 8th to fetch them, but the Pao-ting-foo missionaries were in a 
trap and unable to get away. The railway engineers along the line 
fled and most of them got to Tientsin or Peking, although some were 
lost, probably killed; the railway settlement at Chang-Hsing-Tien 
besieged by Boxers, was relieved by an expedition organised and 
headed by M. and Madame Chamot, and thus some three dozen 
people, men, women and children, were conducted safely to Peking. 
Efforts were made to send special messages to Tientsin and to com- 
municate with the Admiral and reinforcements, but without success, and 
by the 16th we foreigners in Peking were practically and completely 
isolated. On the 10th June a telegram went to the Canton Viceroy, 
Li Hung Chang, explaining the state of affairs and requesting him 
as her oldest and most trusted adviser to telegraph to the Empress 
Dowager and say that the counsels of her Boxer Councillors would 
imperil Empire and Dynasty, and warn her that, whatever else hands 
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might be laid on in Peking, Legations and Foreign Representatives 
must be held sacred and left alone. This was followed up by an 
explanatory letter which left on the 12th; it is believed they both 
reached and that it was in some degree owing to their effect that the 
attacks on the Legations were spun out so curiously, instead of 
destroying us during the first weeks of the siege, and Li himself 
eventually transferred to the Tientsin Viceroyalty in July. 

(F.) Up to the 20th June we had only the Boxers to deal with, but 
on the 19th we were surprised by a Circular Note from the Yamén 
(Chinese Foreign Office) stating that the foreign Naval authorities at 
Tientsin were about to seize the Taku Forts, and ordering Legations 
to quit Peking within twenty-four hours. The Legations replied and 
represented to the Yamén that they knew nothing of the Taku 
occurrence—that they regretted any misunderstanding—and that they 
could not possibly quit, or make transport arrangements, on such 
short notice. <A proposal to visit the Yamén in a body was set aside, 
but on the morning of the 20th Baron yon Ketteler, the German 
Minister, attended by his interpreter, Mr. Cordes, set off for the 
Yameén alone: his colleagues advised him not to go, but he felt that 
having announced his visit, he must pay it. Ten minutes after he 
left the Legation his Chinese outriders galloped back saying that he 
had been shot when going up the Ia-ta-msn Street. His interpreter, 
badly wounded, managed to escape to the Methodist Mission and 
was thence taken back to the German Legation. It had previously 
been decided in case of attack to hold all the Legations as long as 
possible, but to fall back on the British Legation when necessary for 
united defence and a final stand; the order to quit Peking and the 
seemingly official murder of a Minister rather precipitated matters 
and before the twenty-four hours’ limit had expired (4 p.m. 
20th June) all the ladies and children were in the British Legation and 
also the various foreign Representatives, Kc. A misunderstanding 
however occurred and the Customs were unexpectedly warned 
that the Austrians could not hold their position but would 
abandon it and retire on the French Legation at 2 p.m. This 
upset previous plans and forced the Customs, almost without 
preparations to desert the Inspectorate, which they had hoped to 
continue to occupy, and so at 3 p.m. Austrians and Customs were 
marching down the street together to the I'rench and British Lega- 
tions: thus the x c. p. line of defence along the Chang-an Street 
had virtually been given up withouta blow. Precisely at 4 p.m. firing 
began and rifle bullets were whistling down the Wang-ta Street 
between Austrian Legation and Inspectorate and over the heads of 
the French Picquet at xc. By 4 o’clock we were all quartered in the 
British Legation and the siege began, one of its first incidents being 
the disappearance of Professor Huberty Jumes—a gallant and amiable 
man—who, returning from Dr, Morrison’s house, took the North and 
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not the South lane, and was either killed or made prisoner by the 
Chinese soldiers on the North Bridge before our eyes. The annexed 
plan will serve to show how the accommodation in the Legation was 
distributed among so many people, and also the points that had to be 
guarded and defended. 

(G.) Before the Boxers entered the city some additions were made 
to the Yamén or Foreign Office and of these new ministers the most 
remarkable was Prince Tuan—grandson of Tao Kwang, son of the 
Fifth Prince, nephew of Prince Kung and the Seventh Prince, cousin 
of Tung Chih and Kwang Hsii, and father of the Zu-A-Ko, or heir- 
apparent. This appointment was considered by most foreigners in 
Peking objectionable on account of the Prince’s known anti-foreign 
tendencies, but to my mind it was a good one: the Empress Dowager 
had probably said to the Prince—“ You and your party pull one way, 
Prince Ching and his another—what am I to do between you? You, 
however, are the father of the future Emperor and have your son’s 
interests to take care of: you are also a head of the Boxers and chief 
of the Peking Field Force, and ought therefore to know what can 
and what cannot be done. I therefore appoint you to the Yamén: 
do what you consider most expedient and take care that the throne 
of your ancestors descends untarnished to your son, and their Empire 
undiminished! Yours is the power—yours the responsibility—and 
yours the chief interests!” I can imagine the Empress Dowager 
taking this line with the Prince, and, inasmuch as various ministers 
who had been very anti-foreign before entering the Yamén had 
turned round and behaved very sensibly afterwards, I felt sure that 
responsibility and actual personal dealings with foreigners would be a 
good experience and a useful education for this prince and that he 
would eventually be one of the sturdiest supporters of progress and 
good relations—I therefore augured the best from his appointment 
to the Yamén. But the demand for the surrender of the Taku forts 
upset this and all other calculations, and so far—although the Prince 
is doubtless increasing his education and we have been feeling his 
hostility ——we have not seen him, and his future influence will be a 
questionable factor. 

(H.) After setting fire to the missionary chapel in the Ha-ta-mén 
Street on the 13th June the incendiaries continued their work and des- 
troyed every foreign house they could touch and every Chinese estab- 
lishment selling foreign goods or connected with foreigners ; of course 
adjoining buildings caught fire too and in some districts these con- 
flagrations made a desert of the richest and most populous quarters. 
In this way the Austrian, Italian, Dutch and French Legations, the 
Customs Inspectorate, Postal and College buildings, the extensive 
Missionary premises in the Hsiao-shun, Téng-shih-k’ou-’rh, Yen-’rh, 
Erh-tiao, and Jung-Hsien Streets, the Russo-Chinese and Chinese 
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Imperial Banks, Imbeg’s Store, and Chinese houses without number 
were destroyed. Even we ourselves in the various Legations were 
obliged to burn anything near us in self-defence, and from first to 
last a fire inside a Legation was what all dreaded most. Every hour 
was full of incident, but I do not pretend or purpose to chronicle all 
that happened, and am merely giving a bird’s-eye view of the situa- 
tion to introduce a few remarks on the possibilities and changes the 
world will now have to face. 

(I.) The Ying-Kuo-Foo, or British Legation was styled the Liang- 
Kung-Foo in 1860 and was occupied by the Duke Liang, when 
selected as a residence for the British Minister. It covers a large 
piece of ground, some 2,000 feet long by 600 broad, and is bounded 
on the north by the Chinese official departments known as the Car- 
riage Park and Han Lin, on the east by the canal, on the south and 
west by the Mongol market, Carriage Park, and Chinese dwellings. 
On the opposite side of the canal is the Soo-wang-I*oo, or Prince Soo’s 
Palace ; south of the Mongol market are the Russian and American 
Legations; and north of the Carriage Park and Han Lin runs the 
long, straight, and broad Chang-an Street. In addition to the 
original picturesque Chinese halls modified for and resided in by the 
British Minister, some dozen buildings have been constructed in 
foreign style for the Legation staff. When we took refuge in the 
Legation on the 20th June the Legation staff most obligingly 
vacated their rooms for refugees or shared their houses with them: 
separate buildings were assigned to the American, French and 
Russian Ministers and Customs Inspectorate: rooms were found for 
the Belgian, Italian and Japanese Ministers: the Spanish and 
Dutch Ministers shared other people’s quarters: the German Chargé 
remained in his own Legation, and with him was the Austrian Chargé 
also: the Missionary families were given the Legation chapel with 
the hall opposite, and also two large two-storied buildings on the 
south side of the Legation: a miscellaneous crowd—Belgians, Ger- 
mans, French, Japanese, Norwegian, &c.—occupied the students’ 
quarters, and a number of Chinese, women and children were 
packed into a row of buildings along the north wall. Of non- 
Chinese there must have been some 600 people, while the Chinese 
Christian refugees and protected domestics must have numbered in 
Legation and Soo-Wang-Foo some 1,000 and 2,060 respectively. 
Among the refugees in the Foo were the mother and family of His 
Excellency Tching Tchang, formerly Chinese Minister in Paris. 
All these Chinese behaved very well and when requisitioned worked 
admirably. Seeing that they were even more than ourselves the 
people the Boxers wished to massacre, and were so singled out for 
their foreign proclivities, it was at once decided to protect them and 
they had already flocked in from every part of the city and some 
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even from the country. One lot in particular was rescued from the 
Nan-Tang (Southern Cathedral) by a party consisting again of M. 
and Madame Chamot (née Macarthy, San Francisco), Willie Duprée 
and others—-the same who had brought in the Belgians from Chang- 
Hsing-Tien: Madame Chamot’s gallantry and her husband’s pluck 
and resourcefulness were the admiration of everybody, and the ser- 
vices they rendered us all of every kind cannot be too highly spoken 
of. Young Duprée, a lad of seventeen, was also a volunteer on 
several other expeditions, when his courage and knowledge of Chinese 
were most useful—notably the one that killed some fifty Boxers 
found massacring a couple of dozen Christians in a temple off the 
Wang-ta Street about the 15th June. 

(J.) The refugees speedily shook themselves into shape and arranged 
how best to rough it as regards food and sleep. Crowded numbers, 
limited accommodation, and the absence of everything in the shape 
of privacy, comfort, and ordinary coavenience were naturally dis- 
agreeable factors for a Peking summer, but the thought that all were 
in the same boat and must make the best of it till succour arrived, 
and hold out at all costs against a common massacre, inspired each 
and all with courage, resignation, and sympathy. The ladies had to 
attend to cooking and domestic work of every kind in public and in 
the open, and they did so with a practical good sense and a Christian 
cheerfulness beyond all praise. All had been instructed to bring 
their own provisions and fortunately—considering how unexpectedly 
long the siege lasted—did so. Besides, close to the Legation were 
three large European stores—Tallieu’s, Kierulff’s, and Imbeg’s—and 
also several Chinese shops of various kinds, and from all of these 
everything likely to be useful was brought in as fast as possible: 
rice, flour, meal, fuel, tinned stores, preserves, &c., &c., &c., were 
found and also quantities of piece goods—cottons, silks, and satins. 
Thus food for six or eight weeks was secured and stuff for the 
manufacture of sandbags to crest the walls and barricades required 
for defence and for hospital use. Every lady made her share of 
sandbags—and it was wonderful where needles and thread came 
from !-—and as for finding and bringing in food supplies the activity 
and energy of MM. Chamot, Duprée and Fargo Squiers (the gallant 
young son of the American Secretary of Legation, an Eton boy) 
were astonishing; Mr. Dering of the British Legation also toiled 
incessantly for days with admirable persistence over the work of 
providing fodder for the ponies (all destined to be eaten) and the 
sheep that were then obtainable. The stock of ammunition was a 
cause of some anxiety, but after a couple of days or so every man 
settled down to using it only when it could be relied on to kill, and 
economy became the rule all round—in fact, it was sometimes curious 
to note the silence and stillness of the Legation, not a shot replying 
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to the furious fusilade kept up by the Chinese from their secure 
hiding-places on the neighbouring roofs and behind the loopholes in 
their barricades. But although as few shots were fired as possible, 
constant watch had to be kept and men had to be sent to one place 
or another—sometimes in the British Legation itself and sometimes 
to other Legations—where and when attack was fiercer or more 
threatening. At first a mere affair of Boxers armed with sword and 
spear, from the 20th of June on we had also the soldiers to deal 
with : they fixed some Krupp guns and some smooth-bore cannon on 
the city wall to the south and at various places near the Legations, 
and they had besides the very newest and best kinds of repeating 
rifles in their hands: one day were counted as many as seven hundred 
shot and shell fired at the Legations,and the tens of thousands of rounds 
of ammunition they daily expended when rifle firing kept up a frightful 
din. While the weather was fine sentry work, &c., was no great 
hardship, but we had some wet nights and then to lie crouched on 
the tcp of a wall behind sandbags or stand motionless in a trench 
behind a barricade was extremely trying. The Marines, seventy-five 
all told, were supplemented by a dozen Legation men and twice as 
many Customs people for regular duty, and there were besides, for 
special defence in the event of a general attack, some seventy or 
eighty armed volunteers (missionaries included). Our ears became 
so accustomed to the constant whistle and crack of rifle bullets, and 
to the heavier noise of the cannon, that when some quiet days inter- 
vened we found the silence even more trying; amidst all the din 
there was an element of the comic too, for, to increase the noise and 
so the more effectually terrify us, our assailants let off strings 
and strings of fire-crackers! For the general safety it was essential 
that the southern city wall should be held between the Chien-mén 
and Ha-ta-mén gates: the Americans faced west to hold the first 
behind their Legation, and the Germans east to hold the second 
behind theirs; and for the safety of the British Legation in par- 
ticular it was equally indispensable that the Soo-Wang-Fo, across 
the canal, should not fall into Chinese hands, and it was held by 
Colonel Sheba and the plucky Japanese with a persistence, gallantry, 
skill and forethought that were most admirable. The Germans, how- 
ever, eventually abandoned their position on the wall on noticing the 
Americans were doing the same ; but, strongly reinforced by British 
and Russians, the latter quickly retook the forsaken post under the 
able guidance of Mr. Squiers, and then strengthened it daily, and 
held on to it till the end; unfortunately the Chinese advanced along 
the wall from the Ha-ta-mén Gate and thus the Germans never 
reoccupied their portion of the wall, and various inconveniences 
resulted therefrom. The Austrian, Dutch and Italian Legations 
were forsaken early and forthwith burnt; the residential part of the 
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French Legation was taken by the Chinese step by step after obsti- 
nate fighting, but the remainder was pluckily held to the last by the 
Commandant d’Arey and men with only a wall between assailant 
and assailed; the other Legations, and also the Peking Hotel (M. 
Chamot), were riddled with shot and shell and showers of rifle bullets, 
but, skilfully and obstinately defended, the Chinese never got pos- 
session of them. The American Colt machine-gun did splendid work 
on the wall, but the Austrian and British machine-guns were not 
thought a success: the absence of the Russian gun left behind at 
Tientsin was terribly felt when the Chinese took to constructing 
barricades and mounting cannon behind them. The Jubilee Bell in 
the British Legation was occasionally sounded as an alarm, and then 
everybody turned out either to fight fires or assailants: fortunately 
neither effected an entrance, but on two occasions it seemed all but 
impossible to prevent fire from crossing our walls and destroying us. 
At the French Legation the Chinese resorted to mines with success: 
on one occasion when the first mine exploded the Austrian Chargé, 
Mr. von Rosthorn, was buried in the ruins; the second explosion 
vomited him forth free and unhurt—a miraculous escape—but the 
assailants then made good their position inside the Legation walls. 
(K.) Upto the 20th June we had—as already stated—only Boxers 
armed with sword and spear to fear, but on that day rifles began to be 
used, and soldiers fired them—notably men belonging to Tung Fuh 
Hsiang’s Kan-suh command. Our longing for the appearance of 
Admiral Seymour grew intense and night after night we buoyed 
ourselves up with calculations founded on the sound of heavy guns in 
the distance or the appearance of what experts pronounced to be 
search-lights in the sky: soon however we gave up all hope of the 
Admiral’s party, but, supposing that the Taku Forts had been taken 
on the 18th, we inferred that a few days later would see a large force 
marching from Tientsin for our relief and that within a fortnight it 
would be with us—otherwise why imperil us at Peking by such 
premature action at Taku? From the 20th to the 25th June a brisk 
rifle fire raged round each Legation and our anxiety began to be 
acute. On the 25tha white board was put up by the Chinese on the 
North Bridge purporting to communicate an Imperial Edict ordeving 
Legations to be protected and firing to cease (Query: had Li received 
the telegram and wired to the Empress Dowager from Canton ?) and 
it added that despatches would be interchanged atthe Bridge. Firing 
did cease at once and we were all delighted to infer therefrom that 
the Government had regained its senses and that the peace party was 
in the ascendant: was this due to the near approach of a victorious 
relieving force, some asked, or simply to the action of advisers who 
understood something about the sanctity of Legations and the privi- 
leges of national Representatives ? A reply was put up on the Bridge 
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saying we were ready to receive any despatches, but no despatch ever 
came and, after three days’ quiet, firing reeommenced—not 1ifl> bullets 
only this time, but shot and shell began to fall in and screech over 
the Legations and our plight was worse than ever. The respite given 
was probably to throw us off our guard and arrange other plans for 
our hurt—perhaps also to put some friendliness on record. The 
cannon were at the Chien-mén and Ha-ta-mén Gates on the city wall, 
and also at various points near to and commanding the Legations and 
Soo-Wang-Foo. The casualties were considerable, our killed mounting 
up to about sixty and the wounded to a hundred at the end of July. 
Several attempts had been made to send messages to meet the expected 
relieving force and to let people at Tientsin know our condition, but 
the cordon round us was so tight and our isolation so complete 
that they had evidently failed to get through. At last about the 
16th July one messenger reappeared: he had been caught going out 
and taken before the Chinese Commander-in-Chief, Jung Luh, and 
thence sent back to the Legation bearing an informal note purvorting 
to come from ‘“ Prince Ching and others”: this led to an inter- 
change of letters between Legation Ministers and Yamén, and about 
the 18th firing was again discontinued, to be begun again—but this 
time by rifles alone—about the 24th. On the 18th a messenger 
actually got through from Tientsin with the news that 33,000 men 
would start thence in a few days: this news had of course —we 
thought-——also reached the Peking authorities and had possibly had 
something to do with their change of attitude, but, as a week’s later 
news said nothing about a start, the first news had probably been 
discredited and so the “ snipers ”’ were allowed to begin firing again ; 
rumour, too, said the Pei-Tang, or Northern Cathedral—where Mon- 
seigneur Favier with some thirty missionaries, two thousand Christian 
refugees, and a guard of forty-three French and Italian sailors had 
gallantly made a stand from the middle of June—was being heavily 
bombarded. Among the “ Prince Ching and others ”’ letters that came 
to the Legation, one invited the Ministers to take refuge at the 
Yamén, each to bring a suite of ten persons and all to be unarmed, 
but, remembering poor von Ketteler’s fate, this was not accepted, and 
another was also declined desiring the Legations once more to quit 
Peking and repair to Tientsin: this last wish was renewed a couple 
of times, and it was evidently either a plot to murder all en route or 
a device to prevent foreign troops from entering Peking: another 
communication, this time a duly sealed official despatch, informed the 
Representatives of Germany, France, Russia, England, and United 
States that the Chinese Emperor had telegraphed to their respective 
sovereigns, c., begging their good offices, Kc. Meantime one of 
Tung Fuh Hsiang’s men made friends with Colonel Sheba’s people, 
and for a daily gratuity provided information: in this way and 
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according to this worthy, we learnt that our troops fought victorious 
battles at Yang-tsun, T's’ai-tsung, Hosewoo, An Ping, Matow, and 
Chang-kia-Wan, &c., and were within a day or two's march of Peking 
on the 30th July. Chinese firing was somewhat heavier on July 30th 
and 31st, and August Ist, and again slackened on August 2nd. On 
July 31st a Japanese messenger brought a real Tientsin letter of the 
26th, stating that the march on Peking would begin in two or three 
days, and on the 2nd August an American messenger came in also 
with real letters, giving additional news and stating the march had 
begun on the 30th July; the same day we got the Peking Gazette of 
the 28th July containing an Edict condemning to death the 
Yamén Ministers Hsii-Ching-Chéng (formerly Minister to Russia 
and Germany) and Yuan C’hang, the chiefs of the two educational 
establishments known as the Ta-Hsio-Tang (President, Dr. Martin): 
and Tung-Wén-Kwan (President, Mr. Oliver), and their cruel fate- 
shocked and depressed us. Thus the daily reports that had reached 
Colonel Sheba were shown to be clever concoctions and we had again 
to console ourselves with thinking that, although the march on Peking 
had only just begun, yet now we were once more in communication 
with the outside world, knew for fact that the march was commenced, 
and could afford to laughingly treat the concocted reports as so many 
forecasts of what would shortly be facts. Naturally we had to face- 
various possibilities: the rainy season might begin any day and 
delay and protract the march, and the infuriated Government might 
order an attack on us in force and wipe us out before relief could 
arrive, and again there were many native Christians “of sorts” 
among us and might there not be an attempt to buy them back to-- 
their duty as subjects of the Emperor and induce them to co-operate 
inside our walls with fiercer assailants from without, while, as to the- 
foreign troops coming from Tientsin, even if they should reach 
Peking, would not they be besieged in turn in the city and require 
assistance themselves to get away again? We treated these worrying 
thoughts as lightheartedly as we could and adopted for guidance the- 
principle that the more we seemed to be favoured by circumstances, the 
more precautions ought we to take and the more on our guard we ought 
tobe. On the 19th June the Yamén had notified the Inspector-General 
of Customs that Legations had been given twenty-four hours’ notice to 
leave Peking; on the 21st July two Red-letters came over one of the 
barricades to him, the first asking his whereabouts and the second 
asking what reply he wished the Yamén to make to a proposal that 
had come up through the Nanking Viceroy concerning the transaction. 
of Irspectorate-General work during his isolation ; on the 25th July 
came another Red-letter enclosing a telegram of enquiry from the 
Shanghai Commissioner of Customs, and stating all was quiet there ; 
and on the 27th July and 30th July, and 7th and 10th August, he: 
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received four other such letters, one accompanied by some vegetables 
and ficur, another enclosing a London telegram asking our news, and 
also suggesting he should prepare telegrams to each of the Powers 
saying the Legations were well, and a third forwarding a family 
telegram. From an inquiry made in both London telegram and a 
Tientsin letter for another refugee it was evident it had everywhere 
been given out that the Government was both protecting and pro- 
visioning the Legations! We had always feared some such assurances 
would be our ruin, but fortunately for us the telegram of Mr. 
Conger, the United States Minister, exploded this idea about the 
18th July, and the Governments concerned woke up to the fact that 
their Representatives were in danger. As to provisioning—we were 
completely cut off from the market, and dependent on what we 
chanced to have in the Legation, on and after the 20th June; the 
cordon of Chinese troops drawn round us isolated us completely, and, 
excepting two or three scanty presents of vegetables received between 
the 21st and 27th July, nothing came from the Chinese Government. 
As to protecting—it is true we can only explain our preservation by 
supposing that there must have been some protection, but it was not 
the Chinese Government that gave it : we were under fire from the 20th 
to the 25th June, from the 28th June to the 18th July, from the 28th 
July to the 2nd August, and from the 4th to the 14th August: night 
and day rifle bullets, cannon balls, and Krupp shells had been poured 
into the various Legations from the gate in front of the Palace itself, 
from the very wall of the Imperial City, as well as from numerous 
nearer points around us, and the assailants on all sides were Chinese 
soldiers ; whether the quiet of the 26th and 27th June and 19th to 
27th July was or was not ordered by the Government we cannot say, 
but the firing during the other periods, close as we were to the 
Imperial City and within the sight and hearing of the Palace, must 
have been by the orders of the Government, and it cost our small 
number over sixty killed and a hundred wounded! That somebody 
intervened for our semi-protection seems, however, probable: attacks 
were not made by such numbers as the Government had at its dis- 
posal—they were never pushed home, but always ceased just when 
we feared they would succeed—and, had the force round us really 
attacked with thoroughness and determination, we could not have 
held out a week, perhaps not even a day; and so the explanation 
that there was some kind of protection—that somebody, probably a 
wise man who knew what the destruction of the Legations would cost 
Empire and Dynasty, intervened between the issue of the order for 
our destruction and the execution of it, and so kept the soldiery 
playing with us as cats do with mice, the continued and seemingly 
heavy firing telling the Palace how fiercely we were attacked and 
how stubbornly we defended ourselves, while its curiously half- 
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hearted character not only gave us the chance to live through it, but 
also gave any relief forces time to come and extricate us, and thus 
avert the national calamity which the Palace in its pride and conceit 
ignored, but which some one in authority in his wisdom foresaw and 
in his discretion sought how to push aside. 

(Z.) After quarters had been distributed and food supply seen to, a 
General Committee was appointed, with full powers to enforce its 
orders, supported by various sub-committees to attend to fortifications, 
sanitation, labour, wells, fires, commissariat, &c., &e., &e. These 
committees proved most useful and in particular the fortification one 
under Mr. Gamewell: this gentleman, who belongs to the American 
Methodist Mission, had similarly protected the Mission’s extensive 
premises near the Ha-ta-mén Gate during the first three weeks of 
June, and his energy, activity, ability, and good-nature were 
conspicuous throughout: I one day heard Mr. Smith (“Chinese 
Characteristics”) refer to him as “a representation of limited omni- 
presence.” Mr. Gamewell’s work was well supported by MM. 
Hobart and Tewsbury, also missionaries, and by Mr. Stell, an- 
other refugee: these had special charge of the Chinese refugees, kept 
count of them, fed them, and arranged them in working parties for 
duties of every kind and everywhere. In fact without the assistance 
of these able, energetic, and devoted men the Legation defence 
might have had another story—or none at all—to tell! Another 
name was also constantly heard, Colonel Sheba’s: he commanded 
the Japanese and had charge of the line they were to hold, which 
included more especially the Soo-Wang-Foo, and his successful 
retention of the western line when driven back step by step from 
the eastern one was as brilliant an achievement as ever a handful of 
men accomplished. The safety of some two thousand Christian 
refugees depended on this, as did also the holding of the British 
Legation. Men felt it was an honour to serve under his orders, and 
his endurance, readiness, coolness, courage, and courtesy, were the 
admiration of all who were near or under him. The American 
marines had also a very difficult position to hold on the wall but 
thanks to the assistance of allies and more especially the fortification 
arrangements prepared by Mr. Gamewell and the pluck and decision 
of the American Secretary of Legation, Mr. Squiers, they held it in 
spite of the superior numbers and fierce fire they had to face and the 
necessity for constant watchfulness day and night during the eight 
weeks the siege lasted, exposed to a burning sun by day and drenched 
by occasional tropical downfalls of rain by night. When the senior 
of the marine officers, Captain Strouts, succumbed to the terrible 
wound he received in the Soo-Wang-Foo on the 16th July, the 
British Minister requested Mr. Squiers to take charge of military 
work in the British Legation as his Chief of the Staff, and this 
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arrangemeat gave great satisfaction to the refugee public. Captain 
Strouts’ death was a specially sad one: with the exception of a slight 
scratch under the ear which would have killed him had it beena 
hair’s breadth deeper, he had gone through four weeks’ work safely, 
always moving around and always calm, cool, and self-contained ; on 
the 16th, accompanied by Dr. Morrison (Z%es correspondent) and 
Colonel Sheba, some duty took him to an exposed part of the Soo- 
Wang-Foo, and the party had scarcely shown themselves when one 
rifle bullet passed through Colonel Sheba’s coat, another wounded 
Dr. Morrison severely in the thigh, and a third struck down 
Captain Strouts with a terrible injury to the lower part of the 
abdomen and an hour after the gallant fellow had passed away. 
Another correspondent, Dr. Gilbert Reid, known to the English 
public, was also among the wounded about the same time: when 
crossing the Central Bridge a rifle bullet hit him in the calf of the 
leg, but he made a good and comparatively quick recovery. Besides 
the Legation doctor, Dr. Poole, the wounded were fortunate in being 
in the hands of a very superior and first-class man, Dr, Welde of 
the German Legation, whose skill and devoticn to his work, 
supported by some professional nurses and laly doctors who 
chanced to be among the missionary refugees, were invaluable. 
Fortunately several things combined to support the Ministerial 
decision to hold out: the Legations were near enough each other to 
keep touch— sufficient food supplies had been secured from the very 
first—in every Legation there was at least one well, and in the 
British no less than eight—-the weather could not have been more 
favourable, not too hot and only a little rain—the health of the 
crowded refugees was disturbed by no epidemic—the assailants, 
although constantly attacking, never seemed able to put forth all 
their strength—-and all the refugees were hopeful and everyone 
willing to do whatever he or she could do in the general interest. Of 
course the outer defences had to bear the brunt of the fighting, and, 
apart from the city wall position’which dominated ail, and the Soc- 
Wang-Foo which commanded the British Legation—and to both of 
which I have more pointedly referred because really part and parcel 
of the British defence, the Freuch, German, American, and Russian 
Legations had their separate, disagreeable, and even terrible experi- 
ences, and came out of them gallantly and successfully: further, not 
until all these had fallen and the surviving defenders had retired on 
the British Legation—where the last stand was to be made—would 
its real trial come, although its northern and western fronts were also 
of the nature of outer defences, and it is not to be inferred from so 
much being said about the British Legation that it alone was attacked 
and defended. 

(1/.) And so the weary, wearing weeks went by, a massacre the 
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certain ending if our assailants should get the better of us an1 our 
only hope that a relief force must arrive some day—sooner or later. 
After the 18th July we had comparative quiet ; untimely exposure on 
the part of one of us would occasionally tempt some of the men 
forming the cordon surrounding us to shoot, but, except from the 
28th July to the 2nd August, and from the 4th to the 14th August— 
during which days there was considerable rifle firing, we were not 
much disturbed by alarms or attacks, and indeed some of us found 
it more difficult to bear the discomforts of isolation and unwelcome 
surroundings during the calm than during the din which preceded it. 
Meantime the defences were being strengthened at every point and 
every possible effort was made to be ready to meet and repel any 
attack which irritation or despair might cause on the nearer approach 
of a relieving force ; onlookers began to discuss the possible solution 
of the present situation—would it shake the dynasty, or would the 
Powers forget it as individuals do tooth-ache or sea-sickness? Some 
one hazarded the opinion that, interests being so varied, it might 
even lead to war between the Western Powers themselves! Other 
refugees began too to consider how they should lodge themselves 
when the siege ended, while the various Legation families made 
their calculations regarding the possibility of returning to their own 
quarters in their respective Legations. It was not till the 29th July 
that communication with the outside world was felt to be re-established. 
On that day a smart lad who had started on July 4th with a note 
from the British Minister to the Consul at Tientsin returned with 
an answer from the latter dated 22nd: it was neither as full nor 
as plain as could be desired, and its news depressed us somewhat for 
it was evident that as yet the march on Peking had not commenced. 
This was followed on the 3lst July and 2nd August by the letters 
brought by the messengers for the Japanese and American Legations 
already alluded to: we then felt we had fact to stand on and that if 
we could only hold out, relief, really coming, was certain. The 
Yamén meanwhile was persistent in its demand for Legations to 
proceed to Tientsin and an Edict even appeared ordering the 
Commander-in-Chief Jung Luh to depute high officers, civil and 
military, to escort them; this and another Edict of the same or 
the day before expressed friendly sentiments towards Ministers, 
Missionaries, Merchants, and Converts, but the inner meaning was 
more than doubtful—was it a device to overpower Legations en 
voute, or to prevent foreign troops from entering Peking, or to get 
hold of and execute all the converts there left behind? On the 
4th August our assailants’ rifles again began to be troublesome 
and the list of killed and wounded was added to. On the 7th 
some additional barricades isolated us even more than ever and 
at the same time despatches from the Yamén announced that 
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Li Hung Chang was appointed to arrange matters by telegram with 
the various Foreign Offices: this appointment perplexed us—would 
the various governments at his request recall the relief force and 
thus ruin our last chance of safety, or would they tell the wily old 
gentleman that their views would be communicated after the arrival 
of their troops in Peking? In fact Li did wire to the Russian 
Foreign Office to say that all the Legations had safely arrived at 
Tientsin under Jung Luh’s escort and all but succeeded in his first 
move as negotiator. On the 8th the firing was lighter and letters of 
condolence came from the Yamén communicating the news of the 
deaths of the King of Italy and the Duke of Edinburgh, but on 
the 9th heavy firing was resumed and grew heavier and heavier 
until the 14th, the nights of the 12th and 13th being specially 
noisy, and the latter so threatening—one shell bursting in the 
Minister’s bedroom—that the Jubilee bell summoned everybody to 
arms twice: our previous assailants had been withdrawn and the 
newly arrived Shansi contingent had taken their places armed with 
the very best repeating rifles and headed by a General who 
undertook to finish with us in five days, “leaving neither fowl nor 
dog.” Their five days were ending on the 12th and the General was 
at the barricades in person encouraging his men, but happily part of 
the barricade gave way and exposed those behind it who were at 
once shot by our people, the General himself falling to the rifle of a 
Customs’ volunteer, Mr. Bismark. Our position had been strengthened 
in every possible way but the assailants were growing bolder and 
the experiences of the 13th showed that they would probably rush it 
in overwhelming numbers the next attack. Fortunately for us the 
morning of Thursday the 14th brought us the welcome sounds of the 
Maxims and guns of the relieving forces, and about 3 p.m. General 
Gazelee, and soon after General Chaffee, were shaking hands with us. 
The first man to enter the Legation grounds was a British officer and 
his welcome was enthusiastic : it was amusing to see how the Indian 
troops took our cheers and responded to them, and we wondered at the 
sprightly step and beaming face with which they finished their fatiguing 
march. “ Prince Ching and others” proposed a visit on the 13th, but 
excused themselves, and the last hours of the siege were marked by 
the deaths of a gallant Frenchman Captain le Franc and a German 
soldier, who, just released from hospital with his first wounds healed, 
was shot dead an hour after and also by the execution of two other 
ministers of the Yamén named Hsii Yung I and Lien Yuen, whose 
offence was probably disapproval of the Government’s warlike policy. 
One of the Ministers Mr. Knobel, Holland, was also wounded in the 
leg after the troops reached the Legation. The siege began Wednes- 
day, the 20th of June, and ended Tuesday the 14th Avgust. The 
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Peitang, or Northern Cathedral, was relieved on the 16th, and the 
body of Baron von Ketteler recovered. 

(V.) What precedes, as already explained, is not a chronicle—it is 
simply a note to give readers a bird’s-eye view of the unprecedented oc- 
currences of a Peking summer and prepare the way for directing atten- 
tion briefly to the future thereby foreshadowed : as for daily details, 
they will be found in many quarters elsewhere from the reports and 
pens of many observers, This episode of to-day is not meaningless— 
it is the prelude to a century of change and the keynote of the future 
history of the Far East: the China of the year 2000 will be very 
different from the China of 1900! National sentiment is a constant 
factor which must be recognised, and not eliminated, when dealing 
with national facts, and the one feeling that is universal in China is 
pride in Chinese institutions and contempt for foreign: treaty inter- 
course has not altered this—if anything, it has deepened it, and the 
future will not be uninfluenced by it. The first question now to be 
settled by the Treaty Powers is how to make peace—for China is at war 
with all, and what conditions to impose to safeguard the future—for 
the stipulations of the past have been set at defiance and obliterated. 
There would seem to be a choice between three courses—partition, 
change of dynasty, or patching up the Manchoo rule. As regards 
partition—that plan like every other has its good and its bad sides 
but, with such an enormous population, it could never be expected to 
be a final settlement, and unrest and unhappiness and uncertainty 
would run through all succeeding generations; the Chinaman is a 
very practical person and accepts the rule of those who have the 
power to rule and the good sense to rule justly with greater equani- 
mity than others, but, all the same, there is such a thing as Chinese 
feeling and Chinese aspiration and these will never be stamped out 
but will live and seethe and work beneath the surface through all 
time even under the most beneficent rule and in the end—it may be 
sooner, it may be later—assert themselves and win their object. That 
the future will have a “ yellow” question—perhaps a yellow “ peril ” 
—to deal with, is as certain as that the sun will shine to-morrow: 
how can its appearance be delayed, or combated, or by any action 
taken now turned into harmless channels? As to setting up a new 
dynasty—there is no man of mark all China would accept; the 
plan would plunge the country into years of anarchy, and for a 
dynasty to be established by a concert of foreign Powers would be an 
ear-mark of weakness and disgrace for ever after. Remains, then, 
the third plan—to accept the existing dynasty as a going concern, 
and, in a word, make the best of it. The present dynasty is far from 
effete: its mandate runs through all China—its recognition would be 
the easiest solution for all powers to acquiesce in—and support given 
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to it would restore general tranquillity more quickly and more effec- 
tually than any other action ; the possible flight of the Court may how- 
ever introduce a new element and require yet another arrangement. 

(O.) But what is this ‘ Yellow Peril’? ? The Chinese, an intelligent, 
cultivated race, sober, industrious, and on their own lines civilised, 
homogeneous in language, thought, and feeling, which numbers some 
four hundred millions, lives in its own ring fence, and covers a country 
which—made up of fertile land and teeming waters, with infinite 
variety of mountain and plain, hill and dale, and every kind of climate 
and condition—on its surface produces all that a people requires and 
in its bosom hides untold virgin wealth that has never yet been dis- 
turbed—this race, after thousands of years of haughty seclusion and 
exclusiveness, has been pushed by the force of circumstances and by 
the superior strength of assailants into treaty relations with the rest 
of the world, but regards that as a humiliation, sees no benefit 
accruing from it, and is looking forward to the day when it in turn 
avill be strong enough to revert to its old life again and do away with 
foreign intercourse, interference, and intrusion: it has slept long, as 
we count sleep, but it is awake at last and its every member is tingling 
with Chinese feeling—‘ China for the Chinese and out with the 
Joreigners!’’ The Boxer movement is doubtless the product of 
official inspiration, but it has taken hold of the popular imagination 
and will spread like wildfire all over the length and breadth of the 
country: it is, in short, a purely patriotic volunteer movement, and 
its object is to strengthen China—and for a Chinese programme. Its 
first experience has not been altogether a success as regards the 
attainment through strength of proposed ends—the rooting up of 
foreign cults and the ejection of foreigners, but it is not a failure in 
respect of the feeler it put out—will volunteering work ?—or as an 
experiment that would test ways and means and guide future choice: 
.it has proved how to a man the people will respond to the call, and it 
-has further demonstrated that the swords and spears to which the 
prudent official mind confined the initiated will not suffice, but must 
‘be supplemented or replaced by Mauser rifles and Krupp guns: the 
Boxer patriot of the future will possess the best weapons money can 
buy, and then the “ Yellow Peril” will be beyond ignoring. Wén 
Hsiang, the celebrated Prime Minister of China during the minority 
of Tung Chih in the early sixties, often said, ‘‘ You are all too anxious 
to awake us and start us on a new road, and you will do it; but you 
will all regret it, for, once awaking and started, we shall go fast and 
far—farther than you think—much farther than you want!” His 
words are very true. 

(P.) The first doings of the Boxer patriots show that their plan of 
operations was on the one hand to destroy Christian converts and 
stamp out Christianity and thus free China from the, in their eyes, 
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the corroding influence of a foreign cult, and, on tke cther—not to hurt 
or kill, but —to terrify foreigners, frighten them out of the country, 
and thus free China from foreign trespass, contamination and humilia- 
tion, and these are the objects which will be kept in view, worked up 
to, and in all probability aceomplished—with other weapons in their 
hands—by the children or grandchildren of to-day’s volunteers: I 
say ‘in all probability,” for only either a certain kind of foreign 
intervention, begun now and steadily and systematically pursued, 
might avert it, or another agency working a certain radical change 
might turn national energy into another channel. If the powers 
could agree among themselves and partition China at once, and there- 
after with a common understanding, give fullest effect to the old 
Chinese idea and discourage militarism—make it a law that none of 
their new subjects could drill, enlist, or carry arms—prohibit their 
own and other nationals from there engaging in any kind of trade 
in arms-—and employ only their own race for military and police 
work there, it is possible that the peace-loving, law-abiding, indus- 
trious Chinaman might be kept in leading-strings until the lapse of 
centuries had given other civilizing intluences time to work through 
successive generations and so change the composition and tendency 
of the national thought and feeling of the future as to carry it into 
that sphere of international life where friendly relations, common 
interests, and international comity take the place of dictation, 
jealousy, and race-hatred, and thus blot out the ‘“‘ Yellow Peril”’ 
from the future of humanity. Or if, in spite of official opposition 
and popular irritation, Christianity were to make a mighty advance, 
and so spread through the land as to convert China into the friendliest 
of friendly powers and the foremost patron of all that makes for peace 
and goodwill: that too would prick the Boxer balloon and disperse the 
noxious gas which threatens to swell the race-hatred programme and 
poison and imperil the world’s future. The words “ imperil the 
world’s future” will doubtless provoke a laugh—well, let them do 
so, but let them stand! Twenty millions or more of Boxers armed, 
drilled, disciplined, and animated by patriotic—if mistaken— 
motives, will make residence in China impossible for foreigners, will 
take back from foreigners everything foreigners have taken from China, 
will pay off old grudges with interest, and will carry the Chinese flag 
and Chinese arms into many a place that even fancy will not suggest 
to-day, thus preparing for the future upheavals and disasters never 
even dreamt of. In fifty years time there will be milllions of Boxers 
in serried ranks and war’s panoply at the call of the Chinese Govern- 
ment: there is not the slightest doubt of that! And if the Chinese 
Government continues to exist, it will encourage—and it will be quite 
right to encourage, uphold, and develop this national Chinese move- 
ment: it bodes no good for the rest of the world, but China will be 
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acting within its right and will carry through the national programme! 
Nothing but partition—a difficult and unlikely international settle- 
ment, or a miraculous spread of Christianity in its best form—a not 
impossible, but scarcely to be hoped for, religious triumph, will defer, 
will avert this result: is either the one or the other within the limits 
of practical politics or practical propagandism ? I fear not! And 
if not, what? Then the lawlessness of the present uprising must be 
condoned and the Manchoo dynasty supported: to this end it will 
be made to “lose face’ as little as possible—but trade in arms will 
not cease and our sons and grandsons will reap the whirlwind. 
What that support is to be and on what conditions, our generals 
and diplomatists will hammer out—once they have freed themselves 
from their initial rivalries, jealousies, and misunderstandings—fol- 
lowing largely probably the Chinese lead itself, and then those con- 
cerned will have next to arrange what must be done to provide for 
the issue of compensation for lives lost and property destroyed, 
secure the repayment of the various loans, and carry out the con- 
cessions various syndicates have obtained, as also what new regu- 
lations the commerce of the future will require, what form the 
Customs Inspectorate and other semi-foreign institutions will 
take, how missionaries are to be treated and native Christians 
protected, &c., &e., Ke. What may be called “hand to mouth” 
policy and “rule of thumb” treatment have their advocates 
and will allow natural results to be gradually and regularly 
evolved; negotiators will, of course, be guided by general interests 
—though each will interpret in his own way, and will aim at 
settling things for the best, but whatever emerges as the result of 
their deliberations must run the gauntlet of the Boxer movement. 
The next few years may be quiet ones and this eight weeks’ night- 
mare will fade away in the past and be forgotten, but below 
the surface is the seed and sooner or later will follow the crop. 
To foster and develop a volunteer system for State defence is justi- 
fiable and commendable, but the State must be responsible for its 
doings, and it must be controlled by and not control the State; to 
accord religious liberty or to subordinate such liberty to considera- 
tions of State is not denied to independent Powers ; to feel the pinch 
of certain treaty stipulations and, when strong enough to do so, to 
throw off such as were originally imposed by force, is a practice for 
which even Christian Powers have set pagan States more than one 
example : in judging on such points China is entitled to the full benefit 
of all these considerations. But the international episode now written 
about shows features in all these connections which the civilised and 
Christian world must take objection to—whatever be the cause : foreign 
missionaries have been murdered—Christian communities have been 
massacred—natives, whom long years of treaty intercourse had con- 
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nected more or less closely with foreigners and foreign trade, have had 
their property destroyed wholesale—peaceable foreign residents have 
been treated as if they were the armies of a hostile Power, have been 
besieged and bombarded—foreign legations, sacred and inviolable in 
the eyes of international law, have been humiliated and cut off from all 
communication with their Governments and the outside world, have 
been subjected to weeks of attack by volunteer, soldier, and incendiary, 
and have lost many of their members from Minister Plenipotentiary 
down to Student Interpreter—foreign buildings and their contents, 
Legations, private establishments, churches, &c., have been wantonly 
destroyed by fire, &c., &c., &e..—for all these reparation must be 
made and compensation obtained, and their recurrence, as far as 
practical foresight permits, prevented: but these questions bristle 
with difficulties, and it remains to be seen whether they will be 
treated in a drastic and thorough-going fashion or pushed out of 
sight and smoothed over. Some think that if the dynasty is permitted 
to continue to exist, such of the leading personages of the Imperial 
family as were more closely connected with all that was most objection- 
able in these lawless and anti-foreign doings ought personally to suffer, 
and that partly to meet certain native—that is Chinese, not Manchoo— 
wishes, and also save Legations from ever again being thus isolated 
and thus insulted, the capital of the future ought to be Nanking and not 
Peking. The old proverb says “too many cooks spoil the broth” : 
let us hope that the settlement of this momentous international 
question will not suffer from the number of Powers that must have a 
say in it or from the number of considerations negotiators must face! 

(Q.) What has happened has been the logical effect of previous 
doings. Europe has not been ungenerous in her treatment of China, 
but, even so, has wounded her: a more tactful, reasonable, and consistent 
course might possibly have produced better results, but in no case 
could foreigners expect to maintain for ever their extra-territorialised 
status and the various commercial stipulations China had conceded to 
force. As to the future, it must be confessed that Chinese so far, 
have not shone as soldiers: but there are brave men among them 
and their number will increase; if the China of to-day did not 
hesitate on the 19th June to throw down the glove to a dozen 
Treaty Powers, is the China of a hundred years hence less likely 
todo so? Of course common sense may keep China from initiating 
an aggressive policy and from going to extremes; but foreign dic- 
tation must some day cease and foreigners some day go, and the 
episode now called attention to is to-day’s hint to the future. Mean- 
while the once crowded Peking is a desert and the first few days of 
foreign occupation have seen much that need not have occurred and 
will certainly be regretted. 

R. H. 


PEKING, 222d August, 1900. 











MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. CuHamper.arn bas written his name deeply in the shifting sands 
of political history. With the exception of Lord Salisbury there is 
no one upon whom the thoughts of men throughout the Empire 
are so steadily fixed. He stands before the public to-day as the 
organiser of a great electoral victory—as the central figure in an 
arena strewn with the bodies of his foes. The contest in the con- 
stituencies has been won by him. It has been about him and his 
work, and nothing else. The South African policy he initiated in 
the autumn of 1895, when he threatened Mr. Kruger with war 
because of the closing of the Vaal Drifts, has been the only topic 
politicians and voters have thought it worth while to fight upon. 
Other statesmen have made speeches, but who has read them? Other 
subjects than the war have been mentioned, but who has thought 
about them?’ ‘The work of the present Government in the Near 
East, in the Far East, in the Soudan, in West and Central Africa, 
and in relation to the United States—work of vital importance at 
the time it was done, of incalculable influence as determining the 
future, and of most dramatic interest—has been ignored. The public are 
afflicted with monomania: they have room in their minds for but one 
idea at a time—and that idea has been Mr. Chamberlain and the 
war. The Colonial Secretary has taken care that it should exclude all 
others, and his colleagues in the Cabinet have followed his lead. He 
has fought magnificently—with all the truculence which brought him 
to the front as an apostle of Radicalism, and kept him there asa 
destroyer of the policy of Home Rule. He has been hit below the belt, 
and has not himself disdained to play upon the baser passions of the 
partisan. Though no one sees more clearly the hollowness of party 
wrangling, he has himself employed it without stint, as his attacks 
upon the Liberal Imperialists prove. For what is he but a Liberal 
Imperialist of longer standing than they? So far as the sincerity 
of their patriotism goes, how dces he differ from them except that 
he is harnessed to the Censervative coach and they are not? But the 
manner in which he has fought the Election may be disregarded as tco 
trivial for discussion. What is important is that he has won for 
himself and his policy in South Africa the emphatic approval of a 
majority of the Electorate; and not of the Electorate in these islands 
alone, but almost of every man of British blood wherever floats the 
flag. 

It isa great achievement. It has made him the most prominent 
man in the Empire next to Lord Salisbury. If he can maintain 
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his hold upon the mind and heart of the Realm, it will have given 
him an incontestable right to become Prime Minister whenever 
Lord Salisbury should take his rest. It is, therefore, as a possible 
Prime Minister that Mr. Chamberlain has to be considered. His 
position after the Election is that he has, for the moment, outstripped 
his colleagues in the unseen struggle for the future honour of an 
invitation from the Queen to form a Government. 

Let us consider his position from the standpoint of his achievements 
as Colonial Minister—not only in South Africa but also in the other 
Colonies. In the leading case it is too soon to judge his work by its 
fruits. A little cold-blooded analysis will be better worth attention 
than hysterical laudation such as might be written by a hater of 
the Boers—now our fellow-subjects and therefore to be conciliated— 
or virulent personalities such as might come from the pen of Mr. 
Labouchere or the writers who have Hoskens and IKynochs on the 
brain. It is true that momentous results have been obtained: the 
territory of the two Boer Republics is now as much a part of the 
British Empire as the county of Middlesex—though it is still 
seething with ill-suppressed rebellion. Mr. Kruger no longer has 


‘ his right hand on the throat of the British Uitlander and his left 


hand in the latter’s pocket. Honest and considerate government 
for Dutch and British alike will take the place of that extortion 
and oppression which Mr. Kruger and his Executive applied to 
subjects of the Queen. All thisis to the good. That it has been 
accomplished is a matter for so much congratulation that few are 
disposed to count the cost in blood and gold, or contemplate the 
difficulties of the immediate future. Mr. Chamberlain is entitled 
to all the credit that comes to a Statesman who has righted a long- 
standing and intolerable wrong. But not even his warmest admirers 
can claim that he showed himself in the process to be a brilliant 
and successful diplomatist. The stubborn Boer President was 
more than a match for the Colonial Secretary, in a hurry to do 
great things. After the Raid Mr. Kruger was impregnable to 
Colonial Office argument—and could, indeed, when he chose, argue 
quite as well as Mr. Chamberlain himself. The Colonial Secretary 
held him too cheaply, and blundered in the manner of his controversy 
with him at the outset. He could hardly have expected him to 
believe without reserve that the Colonial Office had no foreknowledge 
of the Jameson Raid and the Johannesburg conspiracy ; and, the 
circumstances of the time being what they were, the negotiations 
demanded the utmost skill, patience, and delicacy. Mr. Chamberlain, 
knowing what he must have known of the Boer ideal of Independence, 
cannot be said to have displayed much adroitness when he suggested 
Autonomy for the Rand, subject to the payment of an annual tribute 
to the Republic; for it is incredible that the Boers would then have 
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permitted the creation of a State within the State. But that may 
pass: like Old Age Pensions, this is one of the still-born children of 
Birmingham parentage. The plan was, on the face of it, unwork- 
able; from Mr. Kruger’s point of view it appeared to be a gratuitous 
insult, though Mr. Chamberlain will say that this is “ absolutely 
childish.” Not content with having made this error, Mr. Chamberlain 
must needs publish the Despatch in the London Gazette before it reached 
Mr. Kruger. The President was, or affected to be, deeply annoyed at the 
slight cast upon him, and retaliated by issuing a reply in the Stauts 
Courant, in which he publicly rebuked his correspondent, and dealt 
somewhat contemptuously with the New Diplomacy. Further, he 
declined to come to England unless he had a pledge beforehand that 
the modification—in reality the cancellation—of Article IV. of the 
Convention of 1884 could be discussed between him and Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Having thus made clear that absolute Independence was 
his aim, and that he regarded himself as having been personally 
slighted, two courses were open to Mr. Chamberlain: either to keep 
the controversy about better conditions for the Uitlanders gently 
simmering until such time as the tetchy and immovable Mr. Kruger 
should pass from the scene, or to insist upon immediate reforms, 
telling the President plainly that the conspiracy among a minority 
on the Rand was not a sufficient excuse for denying reform to the 
majority, and that unless certain conditions were granted Inter- 
vention would follow. 

That Mr. Chamberlain would have preferred the latter course is 
shown by his futile attempts to goad the late Lord Rosmead into 
exacting reform from Mr. Kruger. Lord Rosmead served Mr. 
Chamberlain badly, preferring to act upon his own judgment rather 
than obey his instructions. He left Pretoria when he had obtained 
the release of Dr. Jameson and the Raiders, which release the Boer 
Government were bound to grant according to the conditions of sur- 
render at Dornkop. He did nothing to secure the comprehensive 
political reforms so urgently needed. In Despatches to Mr. Cham- 
berlain he argued the matter, and attempted to justify his inaction. 
Whether his excuses were good or bad must always remain a 
matter of opinion; but there is the fact that he would not do 
the work Mr. Chamberlain wished him to do. With a High Com- 
missioner in this mood, with the likelihood of foreign inter- 
vention—as was shown by the German Emperor’s message, with 
the possibility of war with the United States then still open, 
and with the sympathies of half England alienated from the Uit- 
landers, it was scarcely possible for Mr. Chamberlain to take a strong 
line with Mr. Kruger, or for the Cabinet to allow him to do so. The 
best working policy doubtless was to wait upon events, and to 
endeavour to persuade Mr. Kruger to grant reforms. 

This being the line of action imposed for the time being upon the 
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Government, how is it that Mr. Chamberlain so managed the contro- 
versy that, according to Members of the Government, war came upon 
them unexpectedly? The answer is that he had at the outset affronted 
Mr. Kruger and that he afterwards succeeded in making himself 
intensely distrusted by the President and the Boer population. There 
is, it is true, no positive evidence of Colonial Office complicity in the 
Raid beyond the uncorroborated statements on oath of Mr. Rutherfoord 
Harris, who has had the advantage of Mr. Wyndham’s oratory in his 
successful candidature as a Conservative in Monmouth District. 
But the Boers preferred to believe what Mr. Rutherfoord Harris told 
the Select Committee he had said to Mr. Chamberlain when applying 
for the Bechuanaland strip on behalf of Mr. Rhodes; and they chose 
to disbelieve Mr. Chamberlain’s very positive denials that Mr. Harris 
had said anything calculated to give him any foreknowledge of the 
Raid. The Rhodesians insinuated that Mr. Chamberlain was “ in 
it’’; Mr. Chamberlain denied that he had so much as a suspicion of 
what was about to happen. 

The force of his denials was weakened by three facts: First, that 
the Select Committee did not compel the production of the missing 
telegrams in Mr. Hawkesley’s possession as Solicitor for Mr. Rhodes, 
which telegrams may or may not have afforded light upon the accusa- 
tion of Colonial Office complicity; secondly, by the circumstance that 
Mr. Rhodes, the principal in the invasion of the Transvaal and the 
Johannesburg Revolution, was not prosecuted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment; and thirdly, by the astonishing circumstances that Mr. Cham- 
berlain publicly stated in the House of Commons that though Mr. 
Rhodes had committed about as great a fault as a politician could 
commit, there existed nothing which affected his personal character 
as a man of honour. Mr. Chamberlain being a member of the 
Government which did not prosecute Mr. Rhodes, and a member 
of the Committee which did not compel the production of every scrap 
of likely evidence bearing upon the alleged foreknowledge of the 
Raid, is it surprising that the Boers should have regarded him as the 
arch enemy of the Republic? Mr. Chamberlain had, in fact, sub- 
jected himself to such deep suspicion and distrust in Pretoria that 
any steps subsequently taken to persuade Mr. Kruger to -institute 
reforms on the Rand were foredoomed to failure. In that sense, 
among others, was the war inevitable. Rightly or wrongly the Boer 
Government concentrated their energies not upon problems of domestic 
reform, but upon preparations for war—with absolute confidence that 
British eyesight was not sharp enough to see through piano cases. 

Nor was Mr. Chamberlain’s epistolary style calculated to persuade 
Mr. Kruger to cease from adding to the armaments of the Republic. 
The Colonial Secretary showed that he could write despatches which 
were at least as provocative and as full of quibbles as those of Dr. 
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Leyds and Mr. Reitz. The impression his communications created in 
the Dutch mind was that he was determined to fasten a quarrel upon 
the Republic, which is exactly what the Loyalists in South Africa and 
the “ Avenge Majuba ” school in England wanted him to do. The 
controversy subsequent to the abortive Conference at Bloemfontein 
eventually became so entangled that both sides wiped the slate clean. 
The Boer Government withdrew their proposal for a five years’ con- 
ditional franchise. The British Government, in a Note drawn up at 
the Cabinet Meeting on September 8th last year—a Note so different 
in style from preceding Despatches that the moderating hand of Lord 
Salisbury can clearly be traced—reserved to themselves the right to 
formulate New Proposals. Then followed mutual preparations for 
war, Mr. Steyn’s protests against the movement of British troops, and 
the fatal error by the Boers of the Ultimatum of October 9th. Asa 
Diplomatist Mr. Chamberlain had failed, partly, at any rate, because 
those with whom he was negotiating were convinced that he was bent 
upon wrecking their internal Independence. But he—and other 
members of the Cabinet with him—gave such a turn to the situation 
that the onus of beginning a war was removed from their own 
shoulders to those of Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn. 

Would any other Minister have succeeded in like circumstances ? 
If a man of Lord Salisbury’s temperament had had the conduct of the 
negotiations, would not the quarrel have been composed without blood- 
shed? If the Prime Minister had asserted himself and had insisted 
upon the Raid Conspiracy being probed to the bottom, upon the prose- 
cution of Mr. Rhodes and others as well as of Dr. Jameson and his 
officers, and if he had prevented the compact between the two Front 
Benches in defence of the partial and inconclusive report of the Select 
Committee,the Boers would have had no excuse for their disbelief in the 
honesty and good faith of the British Government. These things 
were left to Mr. Chamberlain, with the result that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
discussions with Mr. Kruger were ineffective, that we have had a 
year of war, and that, having repossessed ourselves of the territories 
of the two Republics, we shall have to keep a large permanent 
garrison in South Africa. These are the immediate fruits of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s talents as negotiator with Mr. Kruger, who, at the 
outside, did not have an army of more than 60,000 men at his back. 
They do not easily reconcile one to the thought that Mr. Chamberlain 
possesses the diplomatic gifts which are essential to a Statesman 
who has to deal with Powers which can arrange combinations of 
Fleets and count their Armies by the hundred thousand. 

Outside South Africa Mr. Chamberlain’s work as Colonial Minister 
affords little scope for criticism. Ashantiland has had to be recon- 
quered because of the ignorance of the local officials of the true state 
of feeling among the natives, and because of the cheese-paring policy 
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by which the Central Government leaves its officers to control a 
vast and savage area with a mere handful of troops. Mr. Chamber- 
lain must be held to account for the rising, in so far as he is responsi- 
ble, with others, for adding territory to the Empire in West Africa 
without stationing sufficient garrisons in the new region; but when 
this qualification is made it will ungrudgingly be admitted that the 
West African Colonies in particular have benefited by the attention 
and energy he has devoted to their affairs. He had not been in 
office more than a few weeks before he saw that the prosperity and 
future of the Gold Coast depended upon the overthrow of Prempeh 
and the acquirement of as much of the country beyond Kumasi as 
was possible, in view of the acquisitions then being made by the 
French. Prempeh fell into our hands after a bloodless march, and 
Mr. Chamberlain initiated a forward policy in the Colony—a policy 
of road-making and railway-surveying, with the object of opening 
up the interior and making the known goldfields easily accessible 
to the coast. He persuaded Parliament to grant a loan for railway 
construction ; and there can be little doubt that the existing native 
rebellion will soon be suppressed, and Kumasi—once as foul a human 
slaughter-house as any ever known in West Africa—will be the 
terminus of a railway from the coast. 

For a convenient epitome of the Chamberlain policy of developing 
the neglected estates of the Empire there is nothing better than a 
copy of the Colonial Loans Act of 1899. It tells of grants in aid of 
revenue to the poorer of the minor Colonies, of loans for railways, 
harbour works, roads, irrigation, and similar reproductive purposes. 
For the first time these smaller Colonies found that there was a 
Minister in Downing Street who tcok steps to turn their resources 
to account, and was not afraid to demand and to obtain from Par- 
liament permission to use Imperial funds for the purpose. Solici- 
tude for the well-being of the minor Colonies has, indeed, been a 
distinguishing feature of Mr. Chamberlain’s tenure of the Colonial 
Office. He has been quick to respond to local feeling, eager to 
give his influence to projects calculated to advance the interests 
of the mixed populations governed from Downing Street. The 
appointment of the Royal Commission in the West Indies was 
due to his ready sympathy, his instinctive appreciation of the social 
calamities that would ensue in that region if, as was feared, there 
was a sudden collapse of the sugar industry. When successive 
hurricanes wrought destruction in some of the islands he took imme- 
diate steps to send assistance and to enlist the help of the charitable 
at home; and he controlled the administration of the money on busi- 
ness principles, giving to the matter a degree of personal attention 
not quite agreeable to all the claimants upon the generosity of the 
Mother Country. Threatened industries, like doomed institutions, 
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live long; and sugar, in those of the West Indian Colonies where 
estates are cultivated on scientific principles and fitted with modern 
plant, is not yet “played out.” It has not been necessary for the 
Colonial Office to take heroic measures to prevent the relapse of the 
negro population into barbarism, to provide for the repatriation or 
settlement of the East Indian coolies and to bring destitute white 
traders, sugar planters, and estate employés home to England free of 
charge to begin the world anew. But Mr. Chamberlain has done 
what was possible—so far as the Royal Commission could guide him 
—to broaden the basis of prosperity in the islands. Dr. Morris has 
been sent out to establish a Department of Economie Botany ; 
measures have been taken to encourage settlement on the Crown 
Lands; roads have been made, intercolonial and ocean communi- 
cations improved, grants made in aid of revenue in colonies which 
were heading straight towards bankruptcy, and a firm contro} 
established over expenditure. Everything it was reasonable for a 
Government to do—short of imposing a countervailing duty on 
bounty-fed sugar imported into the home market—has been done 
by Mr. Chamberlain to assist the West Indies to regain prosperity. 
And here it should be said that it was Mr. Chamberlain who urged 
the calling together of the Brussels Conference on Sugar Bounties. 
It was chiefly due to his representations upon the condition of the 
West Indies that the delegates of the Powers met in the Belgian 
capital. That the Conference failed was no fault of his, except in 
so far as he was responsible in common with other members of the 
Government for declining toarm the British Delegates with authority 
to say that if the bounty system were not abandoned countervailing 
duties would be imposed in England. The Government could not 
make up their minds on that question. Perhaps they may soon 
do so. The subject is highly controversial, and so long as the 
sugar industry in the West Indies can hold its own as it is doing 
—notwithstanding alarmist views to the contrary—it does not 
seem to be worth while, asa matter of pounds, shillings and pence, 
to disturb our present fiscal system. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
has shown that he will be guided by considerations of practical 
advantage rather than by pedantic theories of Free Trade. <A 
beginning has been made in one part of the Empire. The Indian 
Act which imposes import duties on bounty fed foreign sugar was 
vigorously supported by the Colonial Secretary in the interests of 
the Mauritius planters and the East Indian population of that island. 

That Mr. Chamberlain is a man who likes his own way and can 
assume an overbearing attitude towards those who do not immedi- 
ately fall into line with his wishes are facts well understood in 
certain of the colonies. His despatches are models of perspicacity 
rather than of persuasiveness. When he has found himself in 
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collision with local sentiment, he has seldom taken the trouble to 
be conciliatory. The chief examples are furnished by Jamaica and 
Newfoundland. The issue in both instances was, in its essence, one 
of finance. Jamaica, as Sir David Barbour’s Report shows, had been 
reckless and improvident. The Elective members of the Legislature 
had, in 1889, insisted upon making a burdensome contract for railway 
extension. ‘The prosperity of the island not having kept pace with 
their expectations, financial confusion ensued. To prevent bank- 
ruptey the Imperial Government had to come forward with monetary 
help. Mr. Chamberlain criticised the island politicians with some 
asperity. With the object of putting things straight he instructed 
the Governor, Sir A. W. L. Hemming, to carry through a new 
Tariff Bill. The elective members, being in a majority, hindered 
the Bill from passing. Mr. Chamberlain insisted upon its passage, 
and had additional members nominated to out-vote them. There was 
a furious outery. ‘ Let it be clearly understood,” telegraphed Mr. 
Chamberlain, “that it is my instruction that Government measures 
when fully considered and judged of paramount importance must be 
passed,” Thus imperiously did he override the Electives. The Bill 
was passed; and the Governor now works under an explicit instrue- 
tion from Mr. Chamberlain to retain the nominated members, and 
use their votes as he—meaning Mr. Chamberlain—wishes. The 
Elective members are powerless to thwart the Colonial Secretary’s 
will. The last Las not been heard of this dispute, which I have 
sketched only in outline; but it is of interest as showing that Mr. 
Chamberlain means to be master in Jamaica—as it is necessary that 
he should be: when a Colony has to be helped with Imperial money 
it cannot complain because, in its own interest and that of the tax- 
payer at home, it is subjected to Imperial control. 

In Newfoundland, also, Mr. Chamberlain came into conflict with 
the politicians and a large section of the people. The cause of 
quarrel was the contract made with Mr. Reid, of Montreal, by which 
Mr. Reid acquired the railway, with vast land concessions and other 
assets of the Colony, the local Government getting in return a million 
dollars, and being thus able to tide over their pressing financial 
difficulties. Mr. Chamberlain did what he could to prevent the 
contract from going through, condemning it with an energy that 
angered the politicians who favoured it. But, as Newfoundland isa 
self-governing colony, he was not prepared to advise the Crown to 
disallow the contract. He told the Colony, in effect, that, as it had 
full control over its finances, it would have to put up with the con- 
sequences of its own mismanagement. His despatches on this subjeet 
are almost arrogant in their tone. The Newfoundlanders, however, 
took his hectoring in good part. They retaliated upon their mentor 
by complaining loudly of the injurious economic effect of the French 
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exercise of Treaty rights. It is to Mr. Chamberlain’s credit that 
he did not refuse to give ear to these complaints. He persuaded the 
Government to appoint a Royal Commission. Its report has been 
withheld. The Government have had even more serious matters to 
deal with than this. A quarrel with France was not to be entered 
upon lightly. In consequence of the Report, negotiations were 
opened ; but what progress has been made with them no one outside 
the Foreign Offices of the two countries knows. When, however, 
France consents to be bought out of her Treaty rights, or agrees to 
limit her exercise of them strictly to what the Treaties permit, the 
result will, in some measure, be due to Mr. Chamberlain’s sympa- 
thetic reception of the complaints of the Newfoundlanders, notwith- 
standing that, in another matter, they had acted in defiance of his 
wishes and had disregarded his remonstrances. 

A further illustration of Mr. Chamberlain’s strength of will and 
independence of judgment is to be found in the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate. He sent out the late Sir David P. Chalmers to the 
Colony to report on the cause of the risings there and to say what 
steps should be taken to prevent their recurrence. Sir David said 
that the imposition of the hut tax was the cause of the trouble, 
and he advised a general amnesty, the cessation of punitive opera- 
tions, and what amounted to withdrawal from the hinterland, except 
for giving good moral advice to the Chiefs and sending missionaries 
to them. And he condemned the administration of the Protectorate 
in measured terms. Mr. Chamberlain, however, formed his own 
opinion. He rejected Sir David’s Report almost in its entirety. 
He continued the hut tax, retained the military police in the Protec- 
torate, and supported the policy and acts of the Governor, Sir F. 
Cardew, who had, indeed, made out a very good case for himself and 
his staff in reply to Sir David’s strictures. To throw over a Royal 
Commissioner of your own selection is a strong course to take; but 
that it was the right course the present satisfactory condition of the 
Protectorate proves, though in regions such as this native troubles 
must always be expected. 

Mention has been made of only a few of the Colonial questions 
Mr. Chamberlain has had to handle. Others will readily occur to 
the reader. It has been his good fortune to have his name associated 
with the Scheme of Federation drawn up by the statesmen of Aus- 
tralia. That great plan—which brings us a step nearer to a formal 
Federation of the Empire—was carried through without any serious 
hitch. The Appeal Clause—on which it seemed likely that the Draft 
Bill would be wrecked—gave rise to a controversy which almost 
defies analysis. Opinions differ upon Mr, Chamberlain's management 
of it; but the only really important fact is that he succeeded in 
retaining the principle of Appeal to the Queen in Privy Council ; and 
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without giving offence to Colonial sentiment. In his negotiations 
with the Delegates he struck the right note and preserved the right 
manner. He has, indeed, been conspicuously successful in putting 
himself into intimate relationship with Colonial thought and feeling. 
The loyalists of South Africa naturally look upon him as the greatest 
Colonial Minister England has ever had. Australasia and Canada 
also regard him asa Statesman with a sure grasp of the Imperial 
aspect of Colonial questions. His views on preferential trade within 
the Empire ; his ready encouragement of the spirit which prompted 
the Colonies to furnish contingents for the war in South Africa ; his 
vigorous defence of the Canadian sealers against attacks made upon 
them by the United States Government in the person of the late Mr. 
Sherman; his encouragement of the Pacific Cable Scheme, of ocean 
penny postage—all these things have won him the admiration and 
affection of colonists everywhere. And they have helped to give him 
a reputation in this country greater than that enjoyed by any of his 
predecessors at the Colonial Office. Unhappily, the lustre of his 
fame as Minister is dimmed by a bloody and terrible war—the result,. 
in some measure, of the intense distrust of his character and aims 
which was excited in the Boer mind by his handling of the Rhodesian 
negotiations with the Colonial Office prior to the Raid, and of the 
questions arising out of the inconclusive Inquiry into that deplorable 
crime. 

What is likely to be Mr. Chamberlain’s future? It is just 
possible that by the time this article appears he may have taken 
another office. That is extremely unlikely at the moment of writing ; 
and chiefly because he has made the Colonial Office so important that 
it is now the best “jumping off” place—Mr. Chamberlain will 
pardon me writing in terms of the Raid—for the coveted post of 
Prime Minister. There is a certain analogy between present cir- 
cumstances and those in which he became Colonial Secretary. When 
the Government was in process of formation the amateur makers of 
Cabinets advised Lord Salisbury—as some are doing now—to offer 
Mr. Chamberlain the portfolio of Minister for War. Whether Lord 
Salisbury would have preferred to see Mr. Chamberlain interred in 
the War Office is a question upon which it would be impertinent to 
speculate ; but we may be sure that Mr. Chamberlain could have had 
the War Office if he had wanted it, and that his desire was satisfied 
when he became Minister for the Colonies. The appointment sur- 
prised the public. Mr. Chamberlain had been so exclusively occupied 
with domestic politics that his ambitions were not supposed to 
extend to Imperial affairs. He was believed to be interested, 
directly or indirectly, in the Sisal-hemp industry in the Bahamas ; 
and there his connection with the Colonies was thought to end. As 
a member of the Government responsible for the Retrocession of 
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the Transvaal, and as the product of a Party which had regarded 
the Minor Colonies as Possessions not worth retaining, and the 
great self-governing communities as certain sooner or later to sever 
themselves from the Parent State, his suitability for the work of 
Colonial Minister was not easy to discover. Much interest—and 
not a little apprehension—was felt as to the manner in which he 
would acquit himself in his new post. 

Army reform was, it will be remembered, the last question with 
which the Rosebery Administration had to deal and the first which 
had to be handled by the Third Salisbury Cabinet—as it is again 
to-day. The resignation of the Duke of Cambridge was announced 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman a few hours before the Rosebery 
Government were defeated on the Army Estimates. With a great 
flourish of trumpets the House and the country were informed that 
Ministers would proceed with a root and branch reorganisation of 
the War Office. Suddenly and unexpectedly the work devolved upon 
their successors. The Marquis of Lansdowne was made Secretary of 
War. Reorganisation, of a kind, took place. We were assured that 
the War Office was as perfect as any human institution could be, that 
our Army was large enough for our wants and equal to any demands 
likely to be made upon it. What is the position now? The War 
Office, having missed the services of Mr. Chamberlain, stands lower 
in public estimation than it did in the latter days of the Duke of 
Cambridge as Commander-in-Chief. Army reorganisation is, as it 
should have been in 1895, the most important domestic question 
before the country and the heaviest and most difficult task in front of 
the Administration. 

From the standpoint of Mr. Chamberlain, however, the position of 
Minister of War could hardly have been—or now be—attractive. The 
work is so purely administrative and departmental that the holder of 
the portfolio has little chance to pose in the centre of the stage. The 
limelight falls but fitfully upon him; and Mr. Chamberlain likes to 
work with the rays constantly playing where he stands. A man 
who would be Prime Minister of England—an ambition which Mr. 
Chamberlain would be less than human if he did not cherish—must 
needs fill the public imagination. And it is more essential to him 
that he should do this if he is not a member of the territorial 
governing class, but has fought his way into the inner ring of 
politics, notwithstanding the influences opposed to men who do not 
enter the arena of public life by the narrow gate of high descent and 
supposed hereditary fitness for the great offices of state. A com- 
moner who was merely an admirable departmental administrator would 
not necessarily be brought nearer to the Premiership by a successful 
term at the War Office. However bold his scheme of reorganisation, 
its production, and even its accomplishment, would not retain the 
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attention of the nation. The office, in fact, does not yield those 
opportunities for appealing to the mind and heart of the people— 
though it does to the pocket—which a man who would become Prime 
Minister must have at his command. But the post of Colonial 
Minister at the stage of Imperial development reached in 1895 did 
unquestionably do that, and does so morethan ever now. Mr. Cham- 
berlain saw this—doubtless had seen it for some years. He had 
but to look round the world in the early part of 1895 to convince 
himself that in all likelihood the office of Colonial Minister would in 
the next few years become almost as important as that of Foreign 
Secretary. Issues were ripening which would give him an oppor- 
tunity of playing a leading part in the Cabinet, of making himself 
almost the equal of Lord Salisbury in attracting the thought of the 
Electorate and of the Empire, and, if he could manage those issues 
with success, of enabling him to out-distance his rivals for the 
Premiership when the time should come for Lord Salisbury to lay 
down the burden of office. What could the War Department have 
offered in comparison? Hence he preferred Downing Street to Pall 
Mall—the great living issues such as present themselves in the 
Colonies, and appeal to the imagination of the Empire, to the dull 
drudgery of Army and War Office reorganisation, in which success is 
neither understood nor appreciated by the public, and where failure 
alone excites the attention of the country. 

It is, then, asa possible Prime Minister that Mr. Chamberlain’s recent 
achievements have to be regarded. If his constitution withstands 
the wear and tear of political life, the time will come when he will 
expect to crown his career by taking the highest office in the State. 
Whether that consummation of his hopes will be attended by further 
party changes, either in the nature of disruption or of fusion, time 
alone can reveal; but, in any event, his work as Colonial Minister 
will constitute the chief test of his qualifications for the Leadership 
of the Empire. Such difficulties as stand in his way are of his own 
making. He has proved himself to be reckless of speech—witness 
his crude allusion to the need of long spoons when supping with a 
certain personage and nation; his delicate hint to another Power 
that unless her manners were mended she would have to be corrected; 
his words about an Anglo-American Alliance—eagerly repudiated by 
the United States. All statesmen commit indiscretions; but no 
statesman in days when the maintenance of good feeling among 
nations is so important can afford to blunder very often into errors 
like these. They suggest a regret that his energies cannot be 
absorbed in War Office reorganisation, or in some purely adminis- 
trative duties where the worst results of refusal to conform 
to his wishes would be the resignation of easily replaceable 
officials. On the whole the public ought to be thankful that he did 
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not have difficult and delicate discussions to conduct with any States 
more powerful than the two Boer Republics. He would be a bold 
man who would say that Mr. Chamberlain will never be either Foreign 
Minister or Prime Minister; but if it should be his destiny to fill 
either office may he show himself to be a more skilful and successful 
diplomatist than he was with Mr. Kruger and a more discreet public 
speaker; and may there be nothing in international affairs worth 
quarrelling about. The taxpayer has him and the War Office 
chiefly to thank for the additional fourpence in the pound which 
will have to be paid to her Majesty’s Collector next January. 
What would have to be handed over after a few years of Mr. Cham- 
berlain as Prime Minister? It is a suggestive question; and there 
is a probability that, should the nation have to bear the misfortune 
of Lord Salisbury’s retirement while Mr. Chamberlain is in full 
health and vigour, it will have to be taken into serious consideration. 


H. Wuates. 
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A Frencu writer has said “that the better half of French 
history happened in Belgium.” No one has yet made the same 
observation on the subject of English history, although from the 
age of the Arteveldes to the Treaty of London, enforced as recently 
as 1870 during the Franco-German War, the foreign policy of this 
country has had but one main object on the Continent in the pre- 
vention of the State, to-day called Belgium, becoming the possession 
and base of a great and possibly hostile Power. That object was 
never more important or’vital to the security and peace of mind of 
Great Britain than at the present juncture of affairs, when inter- 
national competitions and rivalries have been whetted by the great 
advance in material prosperity of all nations, and by the opening 
up of new vistas of commerce and wealth in Asia and Africa. It is 
at this crucial moment that a cleavage of sentiment has revealed itself 
between England and Belgium for the first time since the Burgundian 
Philip the Good misled the Flemings into throwing off the English 
alliance and attacking Calais in the year 1436. So bitter and un- 
qualified has been the expression in Belgium of anti-English senti- 
ments during the progress of the South African War, and so profound 
have been the surprise and mortification on this side of the Channel 
aroused by what appeared to us an undeserved attack, not unmarked 
by ingratitude from a people whom we had often assisted and for whom 
we were still guarantors, that it might be prudent in the interests of 
both peoples to say nothing and leave the remedy to the healing influ- 
ences of time. It may be compared to one of those cases in which a 
surgeon hesitates to probe an inflamed wound lest he should make it 
worse; but unfortunately great political problems do not wait on any 
one’s convenience, and the darkness of the present international outlook 
justifies an attempt, based on some acquaintance with Belgian society 
and thought, to remove the misunderstanding that has arisen between 
two old allies with racial affinities, common interests, and political sym- 
pathies. There have no doubt been contributory faults on both sides, 
but the Belgians have outrun the tether imposed by reason, and a re- 
consideration of all the facts relating to our intercourse and common 
history may recall them to a frame of mind that will lead them to 
display greater moderation in their views about ourselves in the future. 

In the commencement some concessions may be permissible to the 
Belgian standpoint. <A free and intelligent community has the right 
to express its opinion on any facts or set of circumstances that come 
under its observation, and the Press of that country is not to be 
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denounced because it echoes and even exaggerates that opinion, and em- 
ploys every journalistic artifice in making its views appear plausible 
and the truth. In the particular incident of the war in South 
Africa it was impossible for us to expect that the Belgian people and 
papers would admit the justice of our policy, and we could never 
have looked for anything from them on this subject than criticism, 
and it might even be censure. They could only see certain facts in 
the situation and no others, and these facts were such as explained 
sympathy with, and belief in the justice of, the Boer cause. They 
had three main ideas upon which all their views were formed, and 
they refused to look an inch beyond them or to the right hand or the 
left. The war was, first, a Capitalists’ war with no more ennobling 
motive than the acquisition of gold, it was the brutal assertion of a 
very powerful State over a very little one, and thirdly, the little nation 
was supposed, with less truth than assumed, to be closely connected 
in blood with the Flemish people, or the more numerous half of the 
Belgian nation. When we remember that Belgian opinion was 
formed out of these considerations it will be admitted that it could 
not have been otherwise than unfavourable to this country, nor would 
any complaint have been heard here if the expression of adverse 
comment had been on lines of decent and decorous expostulation. I 
write with the files of five of the most influential Brussels journals 
before me, and with a sufficient knowledge of the tone of the others. 
I confine myself to saying that their support of the Boer cause during 
the last twelve months has not only been the vigorous sympathy and 
approbation that we ought to have expected, but that it has been 
characterised by a venom and malignity towards everything English 
that was not to be looked for and that cannot be wholly explained. 
If this tendency to turn the legitimate expression of opinion on the 
subject of the justice of the war into the illegitimate denunciation 
of England had been confined to the Press, one might have assumed 
that it only partially represented the views of the Belgian people ; 
but the public men of Belgium, with one or two honourable excep- 
tions, have been as free in their language at our expense as the half- 
penny journals. On this point General Brialmont’s authority may 
be taken when he said that “there was not a public man in Belgium 
who would utter a word of palliation or excuse for England.” It 
was, therefore, an act of special courage when M. Woeste, the leader 
of the Right, got up in the Chamber and reminded his countrymen 
of all they owed to England. M. Guillery, too, a Minister of State, 
“would not altogether blame England,” but with these two excep- 
tions the politicians of Belgium were, and are still, I fear, as anti- 
English as the Press. 

This unanimity and intensity of feeling are not to be explained 
by sympathy with “our brother Boers” alone. The ground must 
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have been in a fit state to receive and develop the virus strewn upon 
it by Dr. Leyds and his agents. If there had been no pre-existent 
irritation and rancour, the manifestation of hostility, however skil- 
fully engineered, could not have been so general and unqualified as 
it was. A variety of causes influencing different sections of the 
Belgian people in a sense unfavourable to ourselves, could alone 
explain the outbreak of pettish vindictiveness which occurred last 
year and which has not yet subsided, although, happily for both 
countries, its force is slightly abating. One’s own observation 
showed that the English had lost in many ways the popularity they 
once possessed in Belgium, and impartiality demands the admission 
that it was very much their own fault. ‘“ Our dear countrymen” are 
not seen at their best on the Continent, and the self-satisfied English 
colony in Belgium presents sharp contrasts with that Belgian society 
which ignores its existence. The typical Englishman does not adapt 
himself well to his surroundings, especially when the vehicle of com- 
munication is the French language. He is arbitrary, exacting, and 
a grumbler, and in the Belgium of former days he could live far 
better than in England at a very cheap rate. The wealth of Belgium 
of late has much increased, and with it the cost of living. Itisa 
rich prosperous community, spending a larger relative proportion of 
income on good living than is the case with us, and those who go to 
Brussels for economy find not only that it is difficult to practise, but 
that on that very account the English are of less importance in the 
eyes of Belgian shopkeepers than formerly. In old days the great 
majority, too, of visitors in Belgian hotels were English and Ameri- 
cans, who drink beer or water, but nowadays there are more Belgians, 
Germans, and French, and these are far more profitable customers, 
because they drink wine. » 

The value of the English visitor and tourist to Belgium has 
declined, while at the same time there has been no decline in their 
belief that they are indispensable to the prosperity of that country. 
Hence their comments at the expense of its people are vulgar and 
free, and as the majority of Belgians understand English, although 
they profess an inability to speak it, these comments, loudly expressed 
in public places, are often understood, and naturally resented. More 
serious cause of offence has been given by the accusation, believed 
by ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred to be true until quite 
recently, that “the Belgians ran away at Waterloo,” and by the 
conversion in that connection into a phrase of contempt of the epithet 
“les braves Belges,’’ which was first used by Prince Blucher as a 
title of praise and honour, and which raises a memory of Cesar. Still 
more tangible cause of offence has been given by the severe and 
generally unmerited criticism of Belgian officers and officials in the 
Congo State, which have been too lightly endorsed in English papers 
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on evidence that a brief investigation would have shown to be sus- 
picious or worthless. In short, it cannot be denied that we have 
not gone the right way to make ourselves loved by the Belgians. 
We have thought too much of patronising them as a little people, 
and too little of the claims conferred by their remarkable history, 
the rude trials through which they have passed while international 
rivalries were settled on their soil, and the admirable devotion they 
have shown in upholding civic liberties and charters that were the 
model of our own. 

Yet while making the fullest allowance for the provocation, 
generally unconscious, that we have offered, I do not wish to repre- 
sent that it explains or justifies the hostility of Belgian sentiment. 
There have been other causes at work to which we have in no sense 
or degree contributed, and that are in their origin essentially antago- 
nistic to this country. If Belgium had not succumbed to these 
influences, we should still have had to perform our task in South 
Africa amidst her expressions of disapproval, but we should have been 
spared those volleys of spiteful detraction which have embittered the 
relations of the two peoples. 

The American war with Spain marked their first appearance on the 
political horizon. No one, perhaps, will ever be in a position to 
gather up all the threads of the intrigues in Europe during the spring 
and summer of 1898 to prevent the American acquisition of the 
Spanish colonies. That, too, was a war of the strong against the 
weak, of a great power against a little one, and of capitalists seeking 
to exploit the wealth of Cuba and the Philippines! The Americans 
also were pirates, and had sunk “for ever” in the estimation of the 
rest of the world, just as we are alleged to have done now. But 
America had her Atlantic bulwark and her ally in the British fleet. 
The thunder of Continental displeasure rolled away in mutterings of 
impotent disappointment. 

It broke forth with revived violence against this country in the 
summer of 1899, when long pending disputes were brought to a 
crisis in South Africa. England did not possess the immunity 
America derived from her remoteness from Europe. She was better 
known, more disliked, and more feared. America also lived in a 
separate sphere of her own. She had not to be encountered in every 
part of the globe. Her hands were not stretched out over Africa and 
China. She had not established her supremacy in the valley of the 
Nile, the great lakes were not to be for her the stages of a route 
from the Cape to Cairo, and she possessed no colonies with a healthy 
appetite for aggrandisement that will in time exceed that of the 
mother country. All these facts apply to England, and explain why 
she was disliked and dreaded in a sense that did not apply to 
America. No matter what quarrel or enterprise she had embarked 
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upon, she would have found the sentiments and opinion of Belgium 
and most European countries arrayed against her. Sufficient evi- 
dence of this statement was furnished at the time of the Fashoda 
question, when every effort was made to incite France to declare war 
upon England. When a war had to be waged with the South 
African Republics, it is not then surprising that this general deep- 
rooted antipathy, not free from fear, should have revealed itself with 
the additional virulence created by the special causes applying to South 
Africa. Here was a small State being overborne by a great Power, 
and in a double sense Belgian opinion became excited over the matter 
because the little people were of Dutch-Belgian stock, and also be- 
cause it seemed to carry a warning as to what might happen at some 
future date to Belgium herself at the hands of Germany. That is a 
subject with which the Belgian Press never permits itself to trifle. 
It takes liberties with France, as it did during the Dreyfus affair, 
but never with Germany. One would almost think that the law of 
lése majesté was in force in Belgium, but then Count Alvensleben is 
a vigilant Minister, and his memorable objection to “little states” 
stands on record. 

Even if there had been no organisation on behalf of the Boers, the 
action of England in South Africa would have been denounced as 
unjustifiable. The clearness of our case in the Bahr-el-Ghazal as 
against France, which, by the way, is not “a little State,” had not 
prevented an absolute rejection of all our arguments, and the unani- 
mous decision that France was right in her unwarrantable seizure of 
Egyptian territory. The same bias was again displayed when Mr. 
Kruger refused all compliance with England’s demands and declared 
war. But the intensity of the opposition and of the abuse of every- 
thing English that broke out after Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum was 
largely due to the organisation established in Brussels two years 
before the war began by Dr. Leyds. He found the ground ready 
and he sowed the seed which was to bring forth an abundant harvest 
of lies, calumnies, and vauntings, which are now reduced to a pile of 
ashes. How he did his work, how he brought into his service the 
whole galaxy of Belgian journalism, we need not stoop to enquire, but 
he would never have accomplished what he did if there had not been 
a general wish and belief that his confident prophecies of disaster to 
British arms should prove true. The Belgians are not endowed by 
nature with much sympathy for anything outside their narrow groove 
—it is the natural consequence of their very hard history—and the 
demonstration for the Boers was in the main factitious. But there 
was nothing artificial about the desire to see England humiliated 
and pulled up in her triumphant career. What was the uppermost 
wish among Germans and French was held by Belgians also, with 
somewhat stronger convictions in the likelihood of its being 
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realised from greater faith in Dr. Leyds’ statements, and from greater 
ignorance of the strength of the British Empire. It may seem 
scarcely credible that so respectable a journal as the Indépendance 
Beige should, down to the very eve of Mr. Kruger’s flight, have gone 
on predicting the possibility of a Boer triumph. Even now relief is 
found for the most complete discomfiture political vaticinators ever 
met with, in asserting that the Boers will yet make South Africa too 
hot for the English, and that the Powers will take up the Boer cause 
should they quarrel among themselves over China. 

The root cause, then, of Belgian hostility to England over the 
South African affair was the conviction that England was going to 
get the worst of it, and that her overshadowing pretensions in Africa 
were about to be dispelled. Mr. Rhodes had provided Belgian 
alarmists with some ground for apprehension in an injudicious speech 
declaring that “ all Africa was to become British,” and the owners of 
the Congo State could not be expected to feel pleased at such an out- 
look. Our defeat in South Africa would have put an end to that 
apprehension. Had Messrs. Kruger and Stein achieved another 
Majuba Hill, the English would have fallen into a back place in 
regulating African affairs and those who fear her expansion could 
have “slept o’ nights.” Nor must we deride those who, in September 
and October last year, expressed their confidence in Boer success and 
British discomfiture. They were at least far better informed as to the 
extent of the military preparations of the Republics than we were, and 
I can vouch of my own knowledge that they showed a surprisingly 
accurate acquaintance with our shortcomings. Their calculations 
were thrown out by inability to measure accurately the strength 
of our reserve forces, and by the splendid support of the Colonies. 
They were convinced that we could not send more than 120,000 men 
to South Africa, and they were not less confident that that force 
would not suffice to conquer the Boers. These assumptions were far 
nearer the truth than any of us believed, and, consequently, we 
cannot say off-hand that the Belgians in thinking that England was 
marching to her overthrow, were suffering under an hallucination. 
We may, however, note as a curious phenomenon that the Belgians 
had not taken into serious consideration the effect such a disaster 
might have upon their own existence. 

Belgian animosity to England during the late war has been due 
to a variety of causes, some natural, others easily to be excused, and 
only a few wilfully malicious. We can afford to draw a sponge over 
the slate, whenever the Belgians show a disposition to meet us half 
way, and to remember that, while they have a perfect right to think the 
Boer cause just, their attitude towards a friendly and protecting neigh- 
bour should be marked by courtesy and an abstention from misplaced 
and futile criticism. I use the term “ protecting” advisedly, because it 
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will serve to introduce the second and more important half of our 
subject. 

No attempt to reach the truth in considering the present and 
future relations of England and Belgium can be of any value, if it 
ignores the principal movements and tendencies of Belgian opinion, 
and the undercurrent in its political life. The kingdom of Belgium 
is a neutral, independent State guaranteed by the Powers since 
1830-1. There is a very influential party in Belgium which thinks 
that this neutrality and foreign guarantee have served their turn, 
and ought to be thrown aside like an old glove. Some even go 
further, and describe what are thought outside Belgium to be its very 
special privileges as “fetters.” I am breaking no secret in saying 
that these views are held very strongly by General Brialmont, and 
by the military school which looks to that distinguished officer as its 
head. It might be thought that this extreme argument had only 
been adopted to strengthen the chances of the propaganda for the 
rigid enforcement of the conscription, which would obviously be 
essential for an unshackled Belgium, and which is desirable for even 
a “neutral” Belgium, but I have satisfied myself by close observa- 
tion in the country that the opinion is genuinely and increasingly 
held that Belgium would be better off if she stood firmly on her own 
feet. Now the inevitable consequence of that frame of mind is for 
the moment to minimise the value of the support and alliance of 
England. Belgian Chauvins may rail at us as they like, but in their 
hearts they know that England is the indispensable factor in the 
continued existence of a neutral Belgium. On the other hand, the 
Belgium that had cast its neutrality and protection to the winds 
would look elsewhere. Something of the delight of this anticipated 
independence is revealed, a little prematurely we may think, in the 
free and outspoken comments of military writers in Belgium at the 
expense of the policy and power of this country in questions dis- 
connected with the Transvaal. 

Among these comments it is only natural that an attempt to 
minimise and disparage the part played by England in the creation 
and preservation of Belgium should figure largely. An anonymous 
Belgian general, whom I should like to think was not General 
Brialmont, denounced England a few months back for having acted 
as she has done on behalf of Belgium, only “from egotism and 
personal interest,” and he went on to give a new reading of history 
by alleging that we only helped Belgium in 1830 because we were 
afraid of the combined power of Holland and Belgium, then joined 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands, which split up because the two 
religions could not agree. This amiable sabreur, who entirely ignores 
among other things the immense debt that Belgium owes to the two 
Leopolds in building up her prosperity, goes on to say that “ England 
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may commit suicide if she will””—it was the moment of Colenso and 
the Tugela—but “the future of our country does not depend on 
her power, but on ow power.” The practical policy he then sketches 
is a military defensive and offensive alliance with Holland, and he is 
sanguine enough to declare that both France and Germany would 
co-operate in creating this new dual barrier State between them. 
These views must not be summarily set aside as an individual’s 
fancies. They are held far more strongly in Holland, where a close 
alliance with the brothers of the South is one of the orders of the 
day. They afford a further explanation why the influence and 
importance of England have declined in Belgium, and why the 
Belgians have felt it safe to use free and violent language at our 
expense during the late war. 

The Belgians are living in a perfect fool’s paradise of their own 
creation, and nothing but a thunder-clap may get them out of it. 
They are surrounded by perils, and they have not the claims on 
general consideration that they seem to imagine. They are a highly 
prosperous and enterprising community, they are keen and often 
successful, owing to the long hours and low wages of Belgian labour, 
competitors in industry and commerce, and they possess claims to the 
personal regard and respect of those who know them that cannot be 
disputed. But neither their success in the pursuit of prosperity, nor 
their many admirable qualities, weigh in the scale when grave inter- 
national problems have to be solved. The Belgians were told at 
Vienna in 1814 that “they had never made a sufficiently great 
effort on their own behalf to justify independence being conferred 
upon them,” and it may be doubted whether Europe would now 
think that they deserved to decide their own destiny in disregard of 
the cares and anxieties of the Powers who decided for their own good 
that Belgium should be “neutral” and “ guaranteed.” The Bel- 
gians must remember that not only is their neutral position a greater 
safeguard for European peace than ever, but that their reversionary 
colony of the Congo was also specially created as a “ neutral’’ state 
for the peace of Africa. If Belgium ceased to be neutral, so would 
the Congo State, and the change would herald in both cases a period 
of trouble and loss, in the place of security and progress. The 
malevolent wishes of ‘a Belgian General” at the expense of Eng- 
land, because Belgium can stand by her own power in alliance with 
the Dutch, are not likely to permanently attract Belgian opinion. 
A moment’s consideration is only needed to show any Belgian that 
the views of Colonel Thys are far sounder when he said, “ We 
Belgians must always hope that Europe will be confronted by an 
England capable of making her power respected.” 

I have dealt with the suggestions and views of the party claiming 
that Belgium should stand on her own feet and make alliances on her 
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own behalf by which England could be ignored. It will have been 
noted that in the general’s scheme Belgium was to have only allies. 
Holland was to be a confederate, both France and Germany were to 
be supporters out of a.scrupulous regard for each other’s persons. 
The prospect is ideal and perfect—while peace lasts. Does the 
Belgian general believe in the establishment of universal peace, or 
is he an advocate of the Continental Armada against England? At 
least he is not a faithful exponent of the opinions of his countrymen, 
when he so lightly assumes the certainty of the co-operation and 
goodwill of both France and Germany in his scheme of national self- 
assertion. The more usual opinion that those two Powers instead of 
acting together would act in opposition over any proposed change in 
Belgium’s constitution is not to be shaken, even if the anonymous 
general bears the honoured name of Brialmont. The Belgian 
character is notorious for its reluctance to look ahead, and for the 
ease with which it rests satisfied with the present, but I can vouch 
for the fact that with those who think, the future relation of their 
country with Germany is a permanent subject of anxiety. The easy 
assumptions I have referred to find no place in the opinions of 
responsible officials, or the active and intelligent community of 
Liége. 

The Prussian policy has always been notoriously unfavourable to 
little States. Stein, after the downfall of Napoleon, declared that he 
did not see any necessity for little States, with a saving reservation in 
favour of the House of Orange, because it had fought so well for the 
liberties of Europe; and in recent times another Prussian Minister 
has declared that they might be a necessary evil “like hunchbacks,” 
but that they should not imagine themselves great States any more 
than the latter should think themselves fine handsome fellows. It is 
not from Germany that sympathy and support must be looked for in 
the direction indicated. Germany does not want a barrier State 
blocking the Meuse Valley and closing effectually her paths to the 
North Sea. Her views and ambition point indeed in a very different 
direction, and, however Belgians may pretend to ignore the subject 
publicly, the question of Germany’s future policy is the chief topic of 
serious discussion in private. I have heard it discussed from many 
points of view, and generally in a tone as if there was something 
inevitable about it. While some will declare that a German conquest 
or occupation would never be accepted, others will say, with a certain 
forced philosophy, “ Well, it would, at any rate, be better than falling 
to France, which would make us simply a department, whereas in 
the German Empire we should retain the form of a kingdom with a 
capital of our own.” I remember a true representative of Brabant 
who had positively declared that a German occupation would be 
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intolerable, being pulled up by a Flemish gentleman with the remark, 
“‘ Excuse me, it would be very good for business.” 

The true sentiment of the Belgian people consists mainly of a sense 
of impotency between its two gigantic neighbours, and all the efforts 
made during the last fifteen years to stimulate its patriotism and to 
give the public confidence by the construction of the admirable defen- 
sive positions of Namur and Liége, have not availed to secure the 
reform of the army, necessary not to assert its independence as an 
affront to England, but to maintain its more modest neutrality with 
her co-operation. As Belgian historians, however instructive and 
interesting, never draw conclusions unflattering to the self-love of 
their countrymen, no people have profited less by their experience. 
The rude trials, the cruel commotions, through which the Belgians 
have passed during centuries have not taught them to value their 
independence in the sense of taking the measures necessary for its 
defence. Their army, with much excellent material, needs reorganisa- 
tion by the admission of its own chiefs, and an increase in numbers 
by the force of facts and figures. All that has yet been done to 
remove these defects is insignificant or ridiculous. It is true that the 
report of reform is now in the air, but then it is of a qualified and 
abortive reform. One historian indeed, Professor Vanderkindére, the 
brilliant writer of the Age of the Arteveldes, has endeavoured to lash 
his countrymen into taking a just appreciation of their situation and 
the measures demanded by patriotism. He is now the most unpopular 
person in Belgium because he had the courage to write the following 
lines :— 


“There are nations like England and France which have never disappeared 
from the surface of the earth ; others less happy, and Belgium is of the number, 
have been obliged to pay visits to the Infernal Regions. One cannot return intact 
from those subterranean wanderings. Indeed, we are always the descendants of 
the Nervii of Cesar, the heirs of German liberty, the mixed race on which the 
Roman spirit fixed its impress; we are the sons of our trade artisans, proud and 
intractable, of those communes jealous of their independence, of those ‘ beggars’ 
who exclaimed ‘Rather Turks than Papists!’ But alas! we have also for 
ancestors the victims of the Revolution of the sixteenth century, the silly adorers 
vf the Infanta Isabella, the mutilators of the Barrier Treaty, the docile instru- 
ments of Van der Noot, the bastard people which clung to its kermesses and 
pilgrimages more than to liberty of conscience.” 


It is well for a people to sometimes face the hard truth which no 
one but a fellow-countryman can tell them, and the moral of M. 
Vanderkindére’s lecture is that the Belgian people should look at home 
and set their own house in order while there is still time. Abuse of 
the English is neither wise nor dignified, and it distracts their atten- 
tion from matters of importance. The Belgian view of the whole 
political situation has become distorted by passion. Everything has 
lost its shape and true proportions. Questions in which the Belgians 
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are not entitled to feel more than an academic interest occupy the 
whole of their mind, while their own vital concerns are allowed to 
pass without heed. No one in England objects to their sympathising 
with the Boers, but let them do so with the moderation and dignity 
that will take nothing from its force, while the friendship of England 
and Belgium will no longer be imperilled by the hysterical and futile 
denunciations which have afforded our neighbours more than a year’s 
recreation and amusement. 

There are some Belgians who believe that no matter how they may 
insult the English nation, it will be bound to come to their assistance 
in the hour of danger from a selfish regard for its own interests. This 
is a dangerous theory to propound, although it sometimes finds 
support in England, and I can remember the satisfaction with which 
a passage to this effect was cited from a Times leader last winter when 
the anti-English campaign was in full swing. In politics no point 
remains fixed for ever, and the unexpected often happens. The 
neutral independence of Belgium is for us a most desirable and even 
vital arrangement at the present moment, but it must after all be a 
friendly Belgium. If it were to become hopelessly inimical and 
insolent, other arrangements would have to be made, and the range of 
alternatives is not so limited as the Belgians seem to think. The 
adoption of even a restricted form of conscription, which is always 
possible, would render us indifferent to the proceedings and fate of an 
ungrateful people, and we might then begin to ask whether Antwerp 
as the port of a new German Bavaria would be more formidable as a 
commercial rival than it is in the possession of an independent 
Belgium. The Belgians are very unwise in irritating the sentiment 
of a people which formerly had nothing but goodwill for them as a 
nation. They are unconsciously falling into a position in which they 
may one day have to elect between combination with France or with 
Germany, without time to reflect or to count the consequences. Their 
sympathies are naturally and increasingly on the side of France; 
whether this tendency is part of a leaning towards Republicanism 
could only lead to useless discussion, but neither fact will meet with 
the approval of Germany, which watches every turn in the domestic 
affairs of Belgium with the vigilance of a cat after a mouse by means 
of the large peaceful garrison she has already installed on Belgian 
territory. 

Belgium has pressing work todo. Let her see to it without a 
day’s delay. She cannot escape the strict application of the existing 
law of conscription and compulsory service. Her peace army is 
50,000 men short of the necessary number; she has no real reserve, 
and she requires one of 150,000 men. The citadel of her national 
freedom, Antwerp, notwithstanding some admirable forts, presents 
an undefended gap, through which a German cavalry force of 20,000 
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men could seize the city by a coup de main, when the protecting forts 
would not dare to fire on the place which personifies the commercial 
wealth of the country. Let this gap be closed by the construction of 
the five forts still traced only on paper. These defensive measures 
are absolutely necessary to place Belgium in a position not to be 
defiant to her friends, but to co-operate in the maintenance of that 
independence and neutrality which they are sincerely anxious to 
preserve for her. They have been adopted by Holland, which is far 
less exposed to attack than Belgium, and which has some special 
means of defence. The mention of Holland justifies the remark that 
the approximation of that country and Belgium, far from creating 
anxiety or disapproval here, would be hailed with satisfaction, because 
it would simplify our task and give us more useful allies to fight 
with. The hesitation that may occasionally have been shown by 
English public men in endorsing the view that we should make a 
violation of Belgian independence a casus be//i has been due to doubt 
not of the importance of the principle, but of the ability and willing- 
ness of Belgium to take a fair share in her own defence. 

In closing this frank and free examination of the situation, the 
opinion may be permitted that the clouds between England and 
Belgium will pass away. The Belgian people have allowed them- 
selves to take considerable liberties at our expense, and the inex- 
cusable Sipido affair has raised a feeling of resentment here that it 
would be perilous for Belgium to do anything to aggravate. There 
are Anglo-German agreements in Africa and in China, there might be 
one in Europe, and new political combinations may deprive old saws 
and theories of all value. <A child is told not to play with the fire. 
A neutral guaranteed State should not trifle with the heavy and dan- 
gerous risks of complete independence. The remedy for Belgian 
fermentation is to turn its attention to its own proper affairs, to 
remove the shortcomings of its military position, to continue its 
efforts after industrial success, and to keep out of contests in which 
it could only experience the fate of the earthen pot against the iron. 
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THE REVEREND THOMAS EDWARD BROWN: POET. 


Lireratvre, like History, repeatsitself. Of the latterdaysof the Roman 
Republic Mommsen remarks: “Owing to the want of spontaneous poeti- 
cal feeling, the occasional poem preponderated.” ‘The poverty cf 
materials, and the want of freshness in language and rhythm . . . men 
sought as much as possible to conceal under odd themes, far-fetched 
phrases, rare words, and artificial versification.”! Technical dexterity, 
in a word, usurped the place of genuine inspiration and sustained effort. 
Any one who has looked through, say, Mr. A. H. Miles’ selections from 
contemporary poets in Zhe Poets and Poetry of the Century, cannot 
fail to observe how appropriately might Mommsen’s words be used cf 
much of our modern verse. It is refreshing to turn from work 
which is mannered and largely artificial to the poetry of nature, to 
poetry strong, direct, copious, inspired. ‘ True poetry is the remem- 
brance of youth, of love, the embodiment in words of the happiest 
and holiest moments of life.”? Such is the poetry of the Rev. T. E. 
Brown. 

“ A language, like a species, when once extinct, never, as Sir. C. 
Lyell remarks, reappears.” * And if this is true of languages, it is 
still more true of the manners and quaint ways of thought found 
among an isolated and original people. All the conditions which go 
to make up a national form of life and character are constantly 
changing ; to fix and photograph these in the very act and process 
of change is the work of genius, and demands the highest exercise of 
literary art. To such a task Mr. Brown girded himself with alla 
poet’s insight and love, and fire, and force of imagination ; and with 
the fresh, glad buoyancy of one who has found a subject never 
touched or handled before. To his task he brought, indeed, the 
riches of a mind stored with all that is best in literature and art; he 
was an excellent scholar; he was a considerable musician ; he was 
deeply read in philosophy and history ; he was profoundly interested 
in the problems of religion; but beyond and above all these things, 
he was a Manxman—* one who,” in Mr. Hall Caine’s words, “ loved 
the island and her people, as hardly any other man ever did, as hardly 
any other man ever can”; and this explains the aim and avowed 
purpose of his work :— 

(1) Mommsen’s History of Rome, vol. iv., p. 588 (Dickson’s Trans.) 


(2) Prof. Jowett's Plato, vol. ii., p. 154 (quoted in his Life). 
(3) Darwin's Descent of Man, p. 90 (2nd edition). 
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‘‘ Dear countrymen, whate’er is left to us, 

Of ancient heritage— 

Of manners, speech, of humours, polity, 

The limited horizon of our stage— 

Of love, hope, fear, 

All this I fain would fix upon the page ; 

That so the coming age, 
Lost in the Empire's mass, 

Yet haply longing for their fathers, here 
May see, as in a glass, 

What they held dear— 

May say, ‘’Twas thus and thus 
They lived’; and as the time-flood onward rolls, 
Secure an anchor for their Keltic souls.” } 


This was the task Mr. Brown set himself—to “use the old 
familiar speech”; to reach, if it might be, the “inmost conscious- 
ness” of his “own people”; “to unlock the treasures of the 
Tsland heart ;”°— 


“ No task 
But joy, God wot! 
Wherewith ‘the stranger’ intermeddles not 


999 
. 
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To realise such “joy” might seem, at first sight, a sufficiently humble 
ambition for one who had “ proved,” and might have “ assayed,” to 
go in the armour of the giants; and it is not perhaps wonderful that 
the glad labour, when completed, should in the great world have 
attracted hardly more attention than the ephemeral efforts of the 
most trifling poetaster. I have before me a letter of Mr. Brown’s, 
which is eloquent of the man, and not uninstructive as to contem- 
porary and popular fame :— 


“So you want me to write more poems. It is the funniest thing. Last night 
I had a ietter from a clergyman in Oxfordshire. He had seen some verses of 
mine on ‘Roman Women’ published in a magazine. And, what do you think ? 
He addresses me as a young man ‘with a considerable, not to say a great future 
before’ me, if I‘ go onas’ I ‘have begun.’ Nay, he waxes warm, and, at the 
same time, classical. 

‘«T, bone, [he proceeds] quo ducat tua virtus, pede fausto.’ Judging from the 
entries in Oxford, he is about ten years younger than I, 

“‘ Not bad, is it ?”’ 


I hope the Oxfordshire clergyman, if he is alive, and should see 
this, will forgive my quotation. Many men, possibly, even better read 
than the Oxfordshire clergyman, have never, or never till lately, 
heard of Mr. Brown’s poems. I once endeavoured to shock a sadly 
literary lady, by declaring that “for power Lord Tennyson was 
not comparable to Mr. Brown.” The lady looked at me in pained 


(1) Preface to the Doctor, and other Poems. 1887. 
(2) Preface to Fo’c’s’le Yarns. 1881. 
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bewilderment. ‘Why, I have never heard of him; and yet the 
name is familiar, I suppose you mean Mrs. Brown’s husband. 
Something comic!” The Commoniealth, an enlightened publica- 
tion, though of jaunty tendencies, has spoken out—very much 
“according to knowledge” :— You know your Brown, of course. 
‘Which Brown?’ As if there could be two. Why! the only 
Brown, the great Brown. T. E. Brown of Fv’c’s’le Yarns. Why, 
have we not all been reading him and nothing else?” Why, 
indeed? Since his death in October, 1897, there have been appre- 
ciative notices in the Spectator, the Speaker, and articles in the Vew 
Review, in Good Words, and a cautious article by a solemn and 
weighty critic in the Quarterly Review. In the New Review Mr. 
Henley published a fine “In Memoriam” sonnet, which deserves 
quotation in full :— 


“ He looked half-parson and half-skipper ; a quaint, 
Beautiful blend, with blue eyes good to see 
And old-world whiskers. You found him cynic, saint, 
Salt, humorist, Christian, poet; with a free 
Far-glancing, luminous utterance ; and a heart 
Large as St. Francis’s : withal a brain 
Stored with experience, letters, fancy, art, 
And seored with tunes of human joy and pain. 
Till six-and-sixty years he used his gift, 
His gift unparalleled, of laughter and tears, 
And left the world a high-piled, golden drift 
Of verse : to grow more golden with the years, 
Till the Great Silence fallen upon his ways 
Break into song, and he that had Love have Praise.’’ 


It is sometimes difficult to connect a poet’s work with his life :— 


‘‘ Here’s my work : does work discover 
What was rest from work—my life?’’ 


The work may not only “ discover”? the life: it may grow out of the 
life; or, to change the metaphor, though quarry and forest be far 
away, they furnish stones and timber for the finished temple. Imag- 
ination has her servants to “ hew cedar trees,” and who fetch from 
the quarry of life “ great stones, costly stones, and hewed stones” : 
and from and of these the “noiseless fabric” springs. Wordsworth!’ 
made a final analysis of “ the powers requisite for the production of 
poetry,” when he enumerated, first, powers of observation and descrip- 
tion; secondly, sensibility ; thirdly, reflection ; fourthly, imagination 
and fancy; fifthly, invention; and lastly, “‘ Judgment—to decide how 
and where, and in what degree, each of these faculties ought to be 
exerted.”” To observe or describe, the poet must see; and must see 
with his own eyes. “Vision,” said Dean Swift in a memorable 


(1) Preface to the Edition cf 1815 of his Poems. 
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sentence, “is the power of seeing the Invisible.” The countless 
tourists, who flock in the summer months to the Isle of Man, do not 
see in the Manx peasant what Mr. Brown saw. They could not 
describe Manx scenery as he describes it. And yet to appreciate Mr. 
Brown’s poetry, it is necessary to know something of the Manx 
character; and the pleasure of reading is immeasurably increased for 
one who has visited the glens and hills and streams, the moors and 
farms and rocks of “ Mona’s miniature of sovereignty.” 

And this brings us to the early conditions of Mr. Brown’s life. 
He was the son of a Manx clergyman. His grandfather was a sailor. 
He had Scotch and also Irish blood in his veins. “I also had a 
root in Scottish ground,” he tells us in O// John, and his “ folk” 
were ‘“‘lewd Episcopalians.” The position of a Manx clergyman 
may be honourable; but it is not lucrative. An apostolic poverty 
was the “ environment,” to speak scientifically, in which Mr. Brown’s 
young life was nurtured, and his sympathies always remained true to 
the poor :— 

“How human dignity surpasses 


The estimate of those, who ‘ can’t abide 
The lower classes !’” 


To save the expense of hiring a vehicle, his father, when living at 
Ramsey and taking occasional duty, would walk eighteen miles out 
and eighteen miles back, after officiating at two full services in a 
southern parish. Later, when the father was Vicar of Braddan, near 
Douglas, the family felt even more the pinch of poverty. The courage 
and abounding buoyancy which mark all Mr. Brown’s verse, he in- 
herited from his mother; the more sensitive nature of his father 
sank under the strain and struggle of a penurious existence, and 
beneath the weight of family troubles. His literary talent and 
that power of effective rhetoric—for which also his brother, Hugh 
Stowell Brown, of Liverpool, was so remarkable—Mr. Brown inherited 
from his father. I have seen a volume of the father’s poems; and as 


a preacher, “ Old John,” who, like all Scotchmen, was an authority 


on such matters, declares he— 


“ Liked ‘the maister’s’ sermons best 

‘When he was crying.’ ’*! 
The early vision of a life, nobly consistent in its narrow limits, made 
a lasting impression on the son. The Manx character, like the 
Cornish or Welsh, is essentially religious; not theological—with the 
grim intellectual subtlety of a Scottish elder ; but religious with the 
emotional intensity of a last-century revivalist. In such an atmo- 
sphere of religion Mr. Brown was brought up. And his school- 
days, at King William’s College, were spent under one who might 


(1) Old John, and other Poems, p.6. 1885. 
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be regarded as a type of the old Evangelical piety. Canon Dixon, 
afterwards Vicar of Rugby, but then Principal of King William’s 
College, if he did not inspire his pupils with any great literary enthu- 
siasm, at least taught religion asa reality, and gave them ethical 
earnestness, Mr. Brown repaid his early debt to his old head-master 
by writing some beautiful lines for Canon Dixon’s golden wedding- 
day—lines which have not yet been published. A head-master, who 
could count among his pupils the present Dean of Canterbury, the 
President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, the Archdeacon of 
Manchester, Dr. Wilson, and Mr. Brown, was a head-master to be 
envied. 

Through the kindness of Bishop Shirley, a servitorship at Christ- 
church, Oxford, was procured for young Brown; and from the keen 
salt breezes and fern-haunted glens and heathery hills of the island 
he passed to Oxford. Often, I have heard, in the absence of the 
organist, he would play at the Cathedral services; and there, “ alone 
in the loft,” with the “manifold music” of his building, it may be 
he found more than solace for the lack of those social pleasures, from 
which his poverty debarred him. His mastery of the organ, as of 
everything he undertook, was remarkable; had he cared to devote 
his attention to music, he might well have made for himself an 
abiding name in the most elusive of the arts. But the intellectual 
studies of Oxford claimed the chief room in his time and energies. 
His scholarship was, perhaps, not up to the level of those who 
had been trained in the great classical schools; and a failure to secure a 
first-class in Moderations was avenged later by a “ First” in “ Finals” 
in the Easter term of 1853; and by standing alone in the first-class 
of “ Law and History” in the next term of the same year. Asa child, 
his interest in history had been kindled by his mother reading aloud 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels. This was done somewhat surreptitiously, and 
only as a treat, when the children were especially good ; if the father’s 
step was heard, poor “Sir Walter” was swiftly secreted under the 
table. How innocent a fraud! and how we have advanced since then! 
But to return to Oxford: the “ First” in “ Law and History” was 
followed by a Fellowship at Oriel, won (I have heard through a 
friend of Bishop Fraser, who was then in residence, and examined for 
the Fellowship) chiefly by a very remarkable essay, “ far beyond the 
cast,” to use one of Mr. Brown’s own phrases, “ of the Fellowship- 
seeking ‘discobolos.’”’ Refusing a tempting offer from Mr. Glad- 
stone of political work, fresh-laden with his Oxford honours, Mr. 
Brown retired to be Vice-Principal of his old school in the Isle of 
Man. I have seen there in the library register the books entered 
which he took out from the, for those days, well-furnished school 
library ; they represent a singularly wide range of reading in classics 
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and theology. He was ordained deacon in the Isle of Man, but did 
not proceed to the priesthood until many years later. At the age of 
twenty-seven he married a lady whom he had known and loved from 
boyhood. In 1861 he was appointed head-master of the Crypt 
School, Gloucester, but some difference with the governors of the 
school made his stay in Gloucester short and unhappy—perhaps he 
never had the qualities which go to make a successful head-master. 
In 1863, the present Bishop of Hereford appointed Mr. Brown 
second master at Clifton College, and there he stayed “ grinding at 
the mill” until 1892, when he retired finally to the Isle of Man, 
taking up his residence in a small house at Ramsey. During the 
last years of his life he was reviewing for Zhe Times, writing for 
some of the magazines, and helping in any parish where the clergy- 
man, through illness or other cause, required assistance. On October 
29th, 1897, he died suddenly, while lecturing in a friend’s house to 
some of the Clifton boys. He had been ailing for some time; but 
the end came, as he would have wished—without pain—suddenly :— 

‘‘When He appoints to meet thee, go thou forth.” 


So the life closed. For ecclesiastical honours Mr. Brown had never 
worked or cared; I think he would have felt unhappy as a canon, 
or even as a rural dean; and certainly he would have surprised his 
brethren by his attire and by his counsels. In 1886 he was 
mentioned for the Archdeaconry of Man, and in 1895 he was offered 
it, but he declined the offer ; he gently put from him 


“‘The burthen of an honour 
Unto which he was not born.” 


He felt, I think, it would estrange him from his chief friends—the 
fishermen, who haunted the Ramsey quays, and the peasants, whom 
he used to chaff in the Manx villages. 

Of Mr. Brown’s scholastic work it is not for one who never was 
his pupil to speak. I have heard he could deluge with vitriol as well 
as allure with honey; he says himself in his lines on “ Clifton” — 

* T rise and say the bitter thing and hate it.” 

He never was quite happy in school work :— 


‘Oh, broken life! Oh wretched bits of being, 
Unrhythmic patched, the even and the odd ! 
Put Bradda still has lichens worth the seeing, 
And thunder in her caves—thank God! thank God!”’ 


The influence of a schoolmaster is complex ; it is hard to gauge; 
long after he is dead in far-off lands some word let fall on ears, 
which seemed heedless, may bear fruit. It may be “ where the sand 
of the desert is sodden red ;”’ or, on the brown stretches of the veldt ; 
or, where the rush and roar of great cities whirl their surging tides 

Gid John, ad other Poems, p. 140. 
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of life and destiny, that the voice heard in the distant class-room of 
ancient days comes home with a power to brace, and strengthen, and 
eontrol— 

“Play up! play up! and play the game !”’ 

School-boy work is also play ; but “the joyous cruel face of boys,” 
inspiring as it is, does not always inspire to poetry. Thomas Ashe, 
and James Rhoades, and Thomas Edward Brown—to name only 
three of this century—have been poets as well as schoolmasters. 

Perhaps the presumption will be forgiven, if one, who knows some- 
thing of the life of which Mr. Brown wrote, tries to say a few words 
about his poetry. At least, I can claim to have been trained in the 
same school, and to have been brought up in the sound of the same 
waves, and in view of the same hills Mr. Brown knew, and loved so 
passionately. 

And, first, I should like to call attention to the Chaucerian sense of 
fun pervading the poems. This has been called humour by the ~ 
critics ; more truly it would seem the overflowing of a wild, boyish 
appreciation of fun, and the outcome of great, genial, healthy good 
spirits. “ A jolly chapter of Rabelais,’ absolved from Rabelais’ 
coarseness, is, perhaps, the best prose parallel. In poetry we must 
go to Chaucer, “with all his jubilee of spirit and resounding 
laughter,” or to Shakespeare, “with his cloudless, boundless, human 
view,” for an analogue to Mr. Brown’s abiding delight in all that 
makes life sunny, and joyous, and frolicsome. 


“ If Dante breathes on me his awful breath, 
I rise and go; but I am sad as death— 
I go; but turning, who is that I see? 
I whisper, ‘ Ariosto, wait for me !’”? 


Of the pathetic in things, of pathos so tender and so poignant as 
almost to be agonising, there is abundant evidence in almost all the 
poems ; but how delicious is the fount of merriment that is ever bub- 
bling up and brimming over! Does “Chalse a Killey”’ make us 
laugh or ery? Though 

*« Your soul, 
Dear Chalse! was dark 
As an o’erwaned moon from pole to pole, 
Yet had you still an are 
Forlorn, a silvery rim 
Of the same light wherein the cherubim 
Bathe their glad brows, and veer 
On circling wings above the starry sphere— 
Chalse, poor Chalse.’’ 


Cheek by jowl with magnificent verse like this are the 
purely comic incidents of “ Chalse’s”’ aberrations—and then this 
question— 

(1) Old John, and other Poems, p. 226. 
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“COf all the radiant host, 
Who loves you most ! 
I think I know him, kneeling on his knees, 
Is it Saint Francis of Assisse ! 
Chalse, poor Chalse.”’ 


It is the pathos of the comedy that fills our eyes with tears. We 
are taken “far into the country of sorrow,” but it is not a land 
“all desert and mountain’’; in the desert are springing wells of 
purest, kindest laughter, and the country ever and anon is like 
Ariosto’s—“ terra di color rosso.”” Mr. Brown deals largely in the chiar- 
oscuro of contrast. This is notably the case in the narrations of 
Mr. Thomas Baynes. “Tom Baynes” is the typical Manxman— 
at his best; he is honest, self-opinionated, self-satisfied, and wholly 
delicious. In all his “ yarns”’ he takes care to emphasize the “ gran 
magna pars fui ;”*-—- old salt, old rip, old friend,” he is a Manx 
Odysseus. “ No man ever yet hated his own flesh,”’and ‘‘ Tom” was 
loved of his creator, For “Tom Baynes”’ is Manx to the backbone 
in his prejudices, in his limitations, in his foolishness of boasting, 
in the genial warmth of a loving, yet shy and reserved heart. He 
has been accused of being coarse—Thomas Baynes coarse !— ‘‘ Not 
coarse, but strong,” as Mrs. Benson once said to a cautious Bishop, 
who was passing the usual criticism on Mr. Brown’s poems. Like 
Odysseus, “Tom” is a man of “‘many wiles”; he knows a thing 
or two :— 

‘When Anthony said, 
‘ Now childer ! it’s time to be going to bed,’ 
Then Betsv would say, as we all of us riz, 
‘I wonder what sort of a night it is.’ 
Or, ‘ Never mind, father! I'll shut the door,’ 
And shut it she did, you may be sure ; 
Only the way she done it, d’ye see ? 
I was outside, but so was she.” ! 


Philosopher and quick-witted as “ Tom” is, he was outwitted on the 
Indiaman ;? he had been put in charge by the Captain of a 
“‘Colonel’s daughter’ — 


“ Just left school and her uncle put her 
Aboord with us being bound for Calcutta.” 


But Peter Young, the “ printice,” made “ Tom’s” work difficult. 
“‘ Shuperintandin,” supplemented by unmerciful “ hommerin,”’ were 
quite ineffective, and “ Tom” was soon compelled 
‘*To ’llowance the kisses, and navar exceed 
One a sitting and me to be present.’’ 
(1) Fo'e’s’le Yarns, p. 7. 3 
(2) The Manx Witch, and other Poems, pp. 149-170. 
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‘** But bless ye! the one 
Was made into two, and three, and four, 
And half a dozen, and half a score— 
Till the tally got mixed lek in general, 
And our ’lowancin didn answer at all.’’ 


“ Nicky—Nick—Nick ” '—that is, Nicholas, the son of Nicholas, the 
grandson of Nicholas, is one of Mr. Brown’s most delightful charac- 
ters. Like Socrates and some other great men, he suffered from 
domestie discipline. This particular “Shrew” was a “ Gick” of 
the Ballagick ”— 


** Rather big people down in Kirk Bride.” 
Could even Socrates, had he lived in these latter days, have described 
his “ connubial” lack of “ reciprocities” with more directness than 
“ Nicky ’—with more simplicity ? 
“Yes, even at night—aw dear! aw dear! 
Like a barrel of powder in bed with ye theer.” 


I have put the note of fun first, not because I think it the most 
important note in Mr. Brown’s work, but because it is predominant, 
and it was even more characteristic of the man than of the poet. It 
was in part a keen sense of the ludicrous that made him loathe—even 
to most uncharitable bitterness—all sham intellectualism, all sham 
philanthropy, all sham religion. The “ chap” who 

‘* Was larnin’ everything ; 
And the more he larned, the bigger it gst— 
This head—and the rounder, just like a pot ”’ 


was, perhaps, not unnaturally— 


“the pride 
Of the mother! Bat, of course, he died.” ? 


I wonder how far the modern “ Socialist,” even if he Lelong to the 
“Christian Social Union,” would approve this presentation of his 
7 ; 
cuoctrine :— 


“* Yet surely there is warmth, if we combine 
And loaf with loafers, hunt with hunters ; 
It is a comfort as of nozzling swine, 
To row with rowers, punt with punters— 
How is it then that I 
Am alien to the stye, 
Nor ever swill with swillers, grunt with grunters !”’ § 


The superiority of “‘ the quality ” to ‘“ common pessins ” is a primary 
article of “Tom Baynes’” creed. “* The quality” is “ very strange” ; 
(1) In ‘* Kitty of the Sherragh Vans,"’ Tie Doctor, and other Toems, pp. 247-351. 


(2) “ The Schoolmasters’’ (same volume), p. 364. 
(3) Old John, and other Poems, p. 246, ** Social Science.” 
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they like cold’ water; they even like “troutses ”°—“ dirty little 
things anyway”; but “ blood is blood” :— 


‘¢ A common pessin 


x7» 


The same as a gentleman’s? ‘No, it isn’! 
The reason of the difference is somewhat materialistic :— 


“Only consider the stuff they gerrin !% 
None of your barley-bread, priddhas,‘ and herrin, 
Or that ; but the best of beef and fowls, 
Could and hot ; and salmons and soles ; 
And candy sugar and lemonade ; 
And cakes, and every pissave ® that’s made ; 
And puddins and pies, and tarts and jellies, 
Takin and slashin them into their bellies, 
And wine in buckets! And--chut! It’s no use— 
That’s the stuff that’s workin the juice 
Of their blood.” © 


So, after all, the “ gentleman” has not so much whereof he may 
’ “ 
rightly glory; he is only a better fed, not necessarily. a better 
animal. In fact, “Sir John” was 
“a divil ! it’s true ; 
And rather a dirty ould divil too.’’? 
And this in spite of “ blood” and good feeding ! 

Falsity in religion fares even more hardly than false sentiment in 
philanthropy. The preachers who, in the time of the cholera, came 
to the “ Lhen,” are treated roughly by Doctor Bell :— 

‘* What's this here ?”’ 
He says; “ Yoa rascals!” he says, “ be off ! 
Get out of this!” he says, “ you scraff!” 
This was especially grievous to the preacher, who was— 


‘Goin with his fist like a drum 

On the front of the cart, and roarin greatly— 

Aw, enjoyin hisself completely !” ° 
The one intolerable villain in all Mr. Brown’s poems is the man 
“Cain ” :— 

“he came from the South, 

And butter wouldn melt in his mouth— 

Yandhar man! And the holy, you never! 

And gettin the name, you know, of the clever!” ® 


Those who would know what a “local” can be should read 
“Tommy Big-Eyes.”” I remember one in “ Cain’s” parish who stole 


(1) Fo'e’s’le Yarns, p. 127. (2) The Doctor, and other Poems, p. 72. 
(3) Getting. (4) Potatoes. (5) Preserve. 

(6) The Doctor, and other Poems, pp. 116, 117. (7) Ib., p. 38. 

(S) The Doctor, p. 92. (9) Fo'e's’le Yarns, p. 250. 
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some nets, and the owner, coming in for counsel, was led in a “ power- 
ful prayer” by the “ local” :—looking up he saw his nets concealed 
in the rafters of the cottage roof ! 

For real religion Mr. Brown has the deepest, the most loving sym- 
pathy : like Robert Browning, he was “ very sure of God.” God and 
man seek each other :— 


‘** Like! men in a mine, that’s got to be workin 
Two levels in one, and stoppin, and kerkin 
And the compass at them, and keepin nix, 
And listenin for each others’ picks. 

And when they’re together middlin cluss 
They’re workin like blazes who'll be fuss, 
And slishin, slashin, rock and spar 

Till the hole is broke; and there they are!” 


This is the meaning of the parable “ In a Fair Garden ”— 


) 


“ God seeketh us, and yet He would be sought.”’ ? 
This is the teaching of “ Disguises ” :— 


‘‘ High stretched upon the swinging yard, 

I gather in the sheet ; 

But it is hard 
And stiff, and one cries haste :— 

Then He that is most dear in my regard 
Of all the crew gives aidance meet : 
But from His hands, and from His feet, 

A glory spreads wherewith the night is starred. 

. 


* = * . * 


Then I to Him—“ Art thou the Christ ?’’ 
He saith— Thou say’st.” 


Or again, in “ My Garden” >— 
** The fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God ! in gardens! when the eve is cool ! 
Nay, but I have a sign ; 
Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 


“Tom Baynes” has a practical way of dealing with those who 
don’t believe in prayer :— 
“T don’t care, ¢ 
Til say it, I will, there’s a deal in prayer, 
A deal! Why, bless your life, I’ve heard 
A chap on a coach that didn regard 
For God or divil, and cocked up as gran 
On the dicky there like a gentleman, 
And the whole of the coach there listenin to him 
And had it all his own way—blow him! 





(1) The Doctor, p. 16. (2) Old John, and other Poems, p. 169. 
( 


(3) Ib, p. 177. 4) The Docior, pp. 132, 133. 
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A skinny chap—I know the crew ! 

Aw, a reglar cock-a-doodle-do ! 

‘*Dear me!” he says, ‘‘ and aren’ you aware 

It’s all a delusion,”’ he says, ‘‘is prayer !” 

‘“«Tt’s settled!” he says, “at the head men goin, 

It’s settled !” And an ould man there gave a groan, 

And a woman with a child at the breast 

Fie-for-shamed him ; but all the rest 

Was just like sheep ; and me rather tight— 

Saturday night, you know—Saturday night ! 
> * * > * * 

“ What's that ?’’ I says, ‘ Delusion, is it ! 

Delusion!’’ I says. “ Look out for your gizzit !”?} 

I says: ‘“ Here’s a little delusion of mine !”’ 

And, I took the chap, and I sent him flyin— 

What ! off the coach 2? Aye! hove him clear ! 

I must have broke his neck? Aw, never you fear ! 

Aw, I wouldn’ trust but I gave him a mark— 

But I don’t know—it was rather dark.” 





Death is a theme on which much has been said in poetry, but in 
“‘Obviam,” “ Specula,” “In Memoriam,” “ Praesto,” the well-worn 
subject is illuminated with a new and shining glory :— 

‘From the awful face a shadow wanes 
And, clad in robes of light unspeakable, 
God’s loveliest angel sits beside me here.” * 
“ Darkly, I shall behold that he is twain, 
Earthward a mask of jet, 
Heavenward a coronet 
Sun-flushed with roseate gleanis.” ° 


Death is but the more intense realisation of a Presence—it is 
also longed-for release :—- 
‘*Nor think, if haply He thou seek’st be late 
He does thee wrong ; 
To stile or gate 


Lean thou thy head, and long!” 
* * * * 


. 
“ But, if He come not, neither do thou go 
Till vesper chime ; 
Belike thou then shalt know 
He hath been with thee all the time.” 


It has been noticed* how largely Mr. Brown makes use of Biblical 
quotations and Biblical imagery. Perhaps his use of apocalyptic ima- 
gery is the most striking and the most wonderful. In “ Catherine 
Kinrade” the reconciliation between the once half-witted woman and 
the Bishop, “who gave her to the torturers,” takes place on the 
“ Emerald Stair” :— 

(1) Gizzard. (2) Old John, and other Poems, p. 77. 


(3) “Obviam,”’ Old John, and other Poems, p. 248. 
(4) New Review, Dec. 1897. 
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‘« Then said a Seraph, ‘ Lo! he is forgiven,’ 
And for a space again there was no voice in Heaven.” ? 


“Wesley in Heaven ” depicts Samuel Wesley, the celebrated organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral, playing on a great organ, whereof the 
manuals are four rivers of God’s lightning, and the music is of the 
thunders that roll beneath God’s feet :— 


“as I downward clomb 
I heard the mighty bars 
Of thunder-gusts that shook heaven’s dome, 
And moved the balanced stars,’’ 2 


We would fain have spoken of Mr. Brown’s feeling for nature and 
his treatment of love, more especially of that “ love that never found 
his earthly close”; but space is limited, and the reader must go to the 
poems themselves. The dialect is easy, and need present no serious 
obstacle. In Mr. Brown’s hands it proves an instrument of subtlest. 
music and most various harmony. 


‘« Hast thou a cunning instrument to play, 
’Tis well ; but see thou keep it bright, 
And tvned to primal chords,” * 


It is the poet’s office to touch the “ primal chords” in the simple 
lives of fisherman and peasant ; he tunes his harp amid the familiar 
hills, and he sings of the pathos, the tragedy, the humour which may 
be drawn from the lives passed in the white cottages nestling around. 
He brings to our remembrance the keen scent of the Atlantic breeze, 
as it blows sweeping up the Channel; we hear the “Curlews 
whistlin, passin by;” we scent the heather and the gorse in “ the 
hot sweet air” of summer. And the poet too is of those “ who go down 
to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in great waters ’— 


“ He fishes in the night of deep sea pools ; 
For him the nets hang long and low, 
Cork-buoyed and strong ; the silver-gleaming schools 
Come with the ebb and flow 
Of universal tides, and all the channels glow. 


“Or holding in his hand the weighted line, 
He sounds the languor of the neaps, 
Or feels what current of the springing brine 
The cord divergent sweeps, 
The throb of what great heart bestirs the middle deeps.” * 


S. H. W. Hucues-Games. 
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(1) Old John, p. 197. (2) I 
(3) I. p. 241. (4) Z 
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BRYAN AND McKINLEY—THE PARTING OF THE 
WAYS. 


Trt: Presidential contest now raging in the United States is one of 
the most memorable in the annals of the Union. During the 
Administration of Mr. McKinley the Republic has enjoyed a period 
of unexampled prosperity. Great changes have been made in 
financial administration. A successful war has been waged in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, but the Statesman who was defeated in 
1896 again appears on the scene with increased confidence, and 
challenges Mr. McKinley’s right to a second term. It is rare to find 
a man who has been defeated in a contest for the Presidency selected 
once more for this office by his party, but in July last Colonel Bryan 
was nominated unanimously. 

The fact is that the war of 1898: has entailed upon the Republic 
chaages of system and organisation dreaded by a large mass of the 
population, and to this feeling of apprehension the Democratic leader 
has appealed with considerable skill. During the struggle the 
Republic acquired rich dominions at a vast distance from the mother- 
country. One direct and permanent consequence of setting up the 
American flag thousands of miles away from the shores of the 
Republic, is the necessity for a powerful navy. 

It is evident that whatever course is taken about the Philippines 
and Cuba, a country owning Hawaii and Puerto Rico must support 
the cost of a fully equipped navy that will bear comparison with the 
fleets of other great Powers. Another direct consequence is that in 
order to assert authority over these regions the central Government 
must possess an army qualified to serve outside the boundaries of the 
Union. A further necessity is the creation of a body of officials who 
are not American politicians, but trained in the exercise of authority. 
In fact, the Cabinet at Washington must in one form or another, 
if it is to discharge its newly assumed duties, equip itself with all 
the machinery of government found in the older States of the world, 
whether they are denominated Republics, like Rome, Venice, and 
Florence, or monarchies, like England and Germany. 

On the other hand, history tells us that any return to the older 
methods of government was abhorrent to the founders of the Union. 
America was the fortunate land where the true theory of democracy 
as sketched out by the writers who prepared the soil for the French 
Revolution was to have free growth and a mature development. This 
aspiration is clearly shown in the antagonism between Jefferson and 
Hamilton. The one was a believer in the ideas of equality and human 
pezfectibility which have attracted so many generous minds from the 
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days of the officers at Hounslow to those of the Paulus-Kirche at 
Frankfort, and with this speculative disposition Jefferson united great 
practical capacity and firmness of character. No one could surpass 
him in pride of country, but it was a country of men leading a simple 
rural life, recognising perfect equality among each other in the main- 
tenance of their opinions and the enjoyment of public office. Jefferson 
believed what Swift said in jest, that ‘“ Providence never intended 
to make the management of public affairs a mystery to be compre- 
hended only by a few persons of sublime genius.” The America of 
Hamilton was of a very different kind. He saw the illimitable 
resources of the Continent, the spirit, personal courage, and endur- 
ance of the people, and he resolved that they should be a new 
nation which would make the American name and the genius of 
Hamilton memorable. To him, Republican institutions and Democratic 
axioms were means to an end—the creation of a great political power 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Whether that virgin organisation 
was a despotism or a constitutional monarchy or an aristocracy did not 
interest him keenly. "What he wanted was a State which would 
move on majestically and resolutely to take a place in the front rank 
of Nations. Hamilton founded that party which, whether called 
Federalist, Whig, or Republican, has in different phases opposed 
orthodox democracy for more than a hundred years, but his policy 
had not immediate success. At the age of forty-seven the pistol of a 
political bully closed his brilliant career, and his great rival, Jefferson, 
survived for twenty years to organise the Republic on those principles 
of democratic equality which he held with unwavering faith. From 
Jefferson’s first election in 1800 to his death in 1826 he was the con- 
trolling spirit of the United States, whether that influence was exer- 
cised through his own Cabinets or through his pupils’ who succeeded 
to the Presidency—Maddison and Monroe. 

This is not the place to weigh in the balance the value of the 
political systems to which Jefferson and Hamilton were respectively 
attached, but the reader who would judge the full import of the 
present struggle in the United States must recollect that the 
democratic principles of Jefferson expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence, latent in the Constitution of 1789, did for at least 
eighty years constitute the political atmosphere of the nation, that 
this influence was not materially shaken by the Civil War, and that 
now the people are suddenly called on to decide between the political 
creed honoured for five generations, and the brilliant visions of a 
combative nationality, conceived by Hamilton, stimulated by the 
economic growth of the country, but little discussed since Hamilton’s 
death in 1804, 

As time went on the enormous increase in private fortunes, the 
facilities of communication with foreign countries and the passion 
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for European travel, and the military spirit engendered by the Civil 
War, gradually undermined these opinions. 

Cuba was the tinder-box to this disposition of the Americam 
public to intervene in the affairs of other countries. In the 
Cuban agitation the non-official members of both parties took an 
active part, and when Mr. Bryan assumed the leadership of the 
Democrats, he was careful not to run counter to this militant spirit. 
Both the platforms of 1896 contained expressions of sympathy with 
the Cuban population. The Democrats confined themselves to a 
general expression of goodwill not more definite than the paragraphs 
about the Boers in the platforms of the present year. The Republi- 
cans, on the other hand, went so far as to enjoin upon their leaders 
the duty of interference to protect the interests of American citizens, 
and promote the independence of the Island. This injunction 
resulted in that more active policy which ended in the Declaration of 
War in May, 1898. 

No two documents could supply a more striking contrast than the 
manifesto of the successful mutineers at Chicago in 1896, and that of 
the same men, now the accepted leaders of the party, at Kansas City 
in 1900. At Chicago, out of a political creed of twenty-nine para- 
graphs, the first seventeen were devoted to silver coinage and kindred 
economic questions. In the Kansas City manifesto silver is not 
mentioned until the nineteenth paragraph. 

The result of Colonel Bryan’s new policy was immediately con- 
spicuous in the deliberations of the Conventions. At Chicago, Mr. D. 
B. Hill had led the Eastern States in their protest against the 
Bryan revolution. No enthusiastic supporter of Mr. Cleveland, he 
protested against handing the party over to the silver interest, and 
the voting lists of the numerous ballots show an unwavering poll of 
the New England and other seaboard States of the North against 
the platform and the nomination of Mr. Bryan. At Kansas City, 
this year, Mr. Hill was again on the stage and proposed to leave out 
the paragraph in favour of free coinage, modest though it was. His 
objection was overruled, and in this decision he, with the other Atlan- 
tic delegates, acquiesced, and Colonel Bryan was nominated without a 
division. A fierce struggle there was at the Convention between Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Croker, but in this conflict the policy of the party was 
not involved. It was the old question between the energetic and 
self-respecting Democracy of the State of New York and the corrupt 
tyranny which has so long ridden the party within the City boundaries. 
How far the spirit of unity on national questions which animated the 
leaders at Kansas pervades the mass of the voters, can only be known 
when the votes are counted on November 6th. 

The fact on which Colonel Bryan has seized is that the successes of 
the Union in the war of 1898 have raised many questions that the 
public did not anticipate. Itis on these that the Democrats have 
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risked their chance of returning to power. The responsibilities of the 
United States resulting from the war fail under four heads. In the 
first place, the Spaniards were expelled from Cuba, the pearl of the 
Antilles, but the future of this island does not directly make part 
of the present controversy. It is a remarkable proof of the 
natural strength of the principle to which Mr. Bryan appeals that in 
yielding to the wave of excitement which rose after the destruction 
of the Maine, Congress went out of its way to pass self-denying ordin- 
ances and pledged the nation not to annex this island, which occupies 
so commanding a position in the Gulf of Mexico and which ambitious 
Americans have coveted for generations. The men who entered on 
the war thought it good policy to appease the prejudice against a 
transmarine empire by formally promising the Cubans national 
independence. 

The state of war with Spain brought about several results not 
foreseen by the American public. Wherever the Spanish flag was flying, 
there the enemy’s fleet might find munitions and succour. They had 
ships of war in the Pacific and the American Admiral was directed to 
destroy them lest they should join the other Spanish fleets and obstruct 
communication with Cuba. The consequence of Admiral Dewey’s 
brilliant expedition was to make the United States responsible for 
order in the great port of Manila. The Spanish flag disappeared with 
the sinking vessels of Admiral Montojo. As American troops and 
ships had acquired these responsibilities in the Philippines, seven 
thousand miles away from the American shores, the question of Hawaii, 
lying mid-way between San Francisco and Manila, became urgent. 
The Government of those islands had sought admission to the Union 
as long ago as 1892, and President Harrison had encouraged the 
proposal. President Cleveland promptly rejected it as contrary to 
Democratic principles. In 1897 Mr. McKinley revived the project of 
President Harrison, but the Senate was not compliant, and the Annexa- 
tion Scheme remained over until the commencement of the war 
in 1898. It was only after the capture of Manila that, in consideration 
of military exigencies, the Hawaii Bill was passed through both 
houses, and these islands became a territory of the United States. 
This was the first occasion on which the provisions of the Constitution, 
concerned with the acquisition and government of lands not included 
in the Union, had been interpreted as applying to districts not 
on the American continent. The present position of these islands is 
that they are governed by officers named by the United States. 
Notwithstanding the extremely varied character of the population 
and the paucity of their numbers, they may, like Arizona or Alaska, 
look forward to the time when they will be declared a state of 
the Union, entitled to send two members to the Senate at Washington 


and a representative to the Lower House. 


A third unforeseen consequence of the state of war was the 
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acquisition of Puerto Rico. This rich and comparatively prosperous 
island had escaped the conflicts so fatal in Cuba, but in the ordinary 
course of military operations it was occupied by the United States 
as one of the possessions of a nation with whom America was carry- 
ing on war, It was not any appanage of Cuba, and Spanish authority 
being overthrown, it became, by the Treaty of Paris, almost sub 
silentio the property of the Union. The Democrats declare in their 
platform their views of the legal situation :— 


“We hold that the Constitution follows the flag, and denounce the doctrine that 
an Executive or Congress, deriving their existence or power from the Constitution, 
can exercise lawful authority beyond it, or in violation of it.’’ 

This, we shall see, was the view at first taken by President 
McKinley and his Cabinet, but a very different position is now 
assumed by the Republican party. The theory against which 
Mr. Bryan and the Democrats protest was frankly stated by the 
present Secretary of War, Mr. Elihu Root, in his Report to Congress 
last December. He there declared that— 


“ As between the people of the ceded islands and the United States the former are 
subject to the complete sovereignty of the latter, and controlled by no legal 
limitations except those which may be found in the treaty of cession. That the 
people of the islands have no right to have them treated as States, as the terri- 
tories previously held by the United States have been treated, or to assert a legal 
right under the provisions of the Constitution ... or to assert against the United 
States any legal right whatever not found in the treaty.” 

In contrast with Mr. Root’s language are the passages relating 
to this new acquisition in the President’s message to Congress. 
He refers at some length to Alaska, one of the territories under 
his jurisdiction, in accordance with Article IV. of the Constitution. 
Then coming to Puerto Rico, he says that many of the suggestions 
made with reference to Alaska are applicable also to Puerto Rico. 
He describes the hardships cf its producers whose goods bave by 
the annexation lost their ordinary market in Spain and Cuba, 
whilst they are still excluded from the United States, and adds, 
“our plain duty is to abolish all customs aud tariffs between the 
United States and Puerto Rico, and give her products a free access 
tc our markets.” The message of the President was coldly received 
in the ranks of his party. 

If Puerto Rico became a territory its numerous population, ten 
times as large as that of the Hawaiian group, became entitled to the 
commercial rights of American citizens. Its sugar-planters could send 
the produce of their estates into the American ports free of duty, to 
the great discontent of a powerful interest, which Mr. McKinley and 
the late Mr. Dingley had long laboured to conciliate. Such an 
irruption into the edifice of protection which Mr. McKinley had been 
elected to establish meant danger to the whcle structure, and Senator 
Platt, of Connecticut, immediately moved a reply to the free-trade 
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proposal of the Government, that goods from Puerto Rico should be 
subject to a portion of the Dingley duties. After long discussion it 
was finally decided that Puerto Rico was not a portion of the United 
States, so as to entitle its people to benefit by that clause of the Con- 
stitution abolishing duties between one part of the Union and another, 
neither, however, was the island to be at liberty to import what it 
required from foreign countries without duty. The Dingley tariff 
was imposed on all imports coming from abroad. As regards imports 
from, and exports to, the Union, the tariff was to be reduced by 85 
per cent., 15 per cent. duty being paid to the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment on American goods sent to San Juan, and 15 per cent. paid on 
the produce of Puerto Rico delivered at American ports. 

The inability of the President to give the inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico a fair start as subjects of the Republic has been a severe shock 
to the enthusiasm of his party. At their first start as an Imperial 
people the Americans find themselves exercising their powers as 
arbitrarily and as selfishly as Athens did over the islands of the 
Archipelago, or as England did in the eighteenth century over Irish 
trade. The struggle between the policy of the President and the 
policy of the great commercial interests who put him into office was a 
prolonged and inglorious episode of the last session. It has been 
constantly said that had the President, at any time during the spring, 
announced his intention to adhere to the language of his message, 
Congress would have yielded, but whether the campaign funds for 
the present struggle would have come in freely after this assertion of 
independence is another consideration. 

Of the Puerto Rican Act the Democrats say :— 


“It imposes upon the people of Puerto Rico a Government without their con- 
sent and taxation without representation. It dishonours the American people by 
repudiating a solemn pledge made on their behalf by the commanding general of 
the army, which the Puerto Ricans welcomed to a peaceful and unresisted occu- 
pation of their land. It doomed to poverty and distress a people whose helpless- 
ness appeals with peculiar force to our justice and magnanimity. In this, the 
first act of the Imperial programme, the Republican party seeks to commit the 
United States to a colonial policy inconsistent with Republican institutions and 
condemned by the supreme court in numerous decisions.’’ 


At Indianapolis Mr. Bryan summed up the inconsistencies of the 
Cabinet and the points of the conflict with the American Constitution. 


“Is the sunlight of full citizenship to be enjoyed by the people of the United 
States, and the twilight of semi-citizenship endured by the people of Puerto 
Rico, while the thick darkness of perpetual vassalage covers the Philippines ? 
The Puerto Rico tariff law asserts the doctrine that the operation of the Constitu- 
tion is confined to the forty-five States. The Democratic party disputes this 
doctrine and denounces it as repugnant to both the letter and the spirit of our 
organic law. There is no place in our system of government for the deposit of 
arbitrary and irresponsible power.” 


The position of the Government in regard to Puerto Rico was 
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ene of considerable difficulty, but the setting up American authority 
in this rich island of the Caribbean Sea was all fair sailing in com- 
parison with the embarrassments to which their future acquisition, 
the Philippines, exposed them. Puerto Rico may be considered 
geographically a part of America. It boasts inhabitants peaceful 
and orderly, not very intelligent, but friendly, and therefore the 
more likely to submit to hard usage. In another ocean at an 
enormous distance there is a vast territory with a population ten 
times larger than that of Puerto Rico. These people are of a most 
various origin, with a very slight trace of European blood and an 
energy born of their fiery sun. To add ten millions of these people 
to the citizenship of the United States is not to be thought of. By 
the time they have passed through the territorial stage, prescribed by 
the Constitution to candidates for statehood, benefiting by settled 
government, they would double in population and be entitled, 
according to the old principle of representation, to send quite a host 
of swarthy delegates to Washington. Much more serious for the 
moment is the fact that whilst Puerto Rico is subdued, and requires 
only a garrison of some three thousand men, the Filipinos are fighting 
furiously, and nearly sixty thousand American troops, regular and 
irregular, are required to protect the flag. Against this prolonged 
war Mr. Bryan has declared with much vehemence. To the Repub- 
lican taunt that the attitude of the Democrats has encouraged the 
men who were fighting the United States troops, he answered at 
Indianapolis : 


‘The Filipinos do not need any encouragement from Americans now living. 
Our whole history has been an encouragement not only to the Filipinos, but to 
all who are denied a voice in their own government. If the Republicans are 
prepared to censure all who have used language calculated to make the Filipinos 
hate foreign domination, let them condemn the speech of Patrick Henry, when 
he uttered that passionate appeal, ‘Give me liberty or give me death,’ he 
expressed a sentiment which still echoes in the hearts of men. Let them censure 
Jefferson ; of all the statesmen of history, none has used words so offensive to 
those who would hold their fellows in political bondage. 

‘* Let them censure Washington, who declared that the Colonists must choose 
between liberty andslavery. Or, if the statute of limitations has run against the 
sins of Henry and Jefferson and Washington, let them censure Lincoln, whose 
Gettysburg speech will be quoted in defence of popular government when the 
present advocates of force and conquest are forgotten! .... 

“Whether any American official gave the Filipinos formal assurance of inde- 
pendence is not material. There can be no doubt that we accepted and utilized 
the services of the Filipinos, and that when we did so we had full knowledge that 
they were fighting for their own independence, and I submit that history 
furnishes no example of turpitude baser than ours, if we now substitute our yoke 
for the Spanish yoke.” 


in December, 1895, an American Secretary of State said, “ that 
distance and 3,000 miles of intervening ocean make any permanent 
political union between a European and American State unnatural 
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and inexpedient will hardly be denied.” Mr. Bryan asks why these 
physical and geographical objections urged by Mr. Olney should 
be disregarded in the case of a union between an American and an 
Asiatic State with 7,000 miles of ocean intervening, and this argument 
is supported by Mr. Olney himself. He is one of the followers of 
Mr. Cleveland, who, like Mr. Carlisle, declares that the question of 
Imperialism being so grave, and the danger of the revival of the 
silver craze so remote, patriotic citizens should support Mr. Bryan. 

He maintains that, in the language of the Kansas City Manifesto, 
“no nation can long endure half Republic and half Empire.” The 
apprehension of remote responsibilities to which the Democrats 
appeal has been further stimulated by recent events in China. 
Strong as is the desire of American merchants to secure a market in 
that Empire, profound as has been the abhorrence of decent people for 
the atrocities of the Boxers,a much more powerful sentiment with 
the nation at large is alarm at the idea of a long war carried on at 
the other side of the Pacific, in alliance with the old monarchies of 
Europe. 

Mr. Bryan points to the Cabinet proposal to increase the standing 
army from 25,000 to 100,000, and asks how, in case of war, even this 
100,000 men would suffice to protect at the same time American shores 
and these distant possessions. Conscription must sooner or later 
follow, and the apprehension of some such consequences has exercised 
an extraordinary influence upon the masses of the German settlers, men 
who in protest against the military system of the old countries have 
broken with the tenderest and most glorious associations. To these 
feelings Mr. Carl Schurz, one of the most accomplished men in the 
Republican party, has yielded, and his eloquent speeches on behalf 
of Mr. Bryan have exercised considerable influence in the cities of 
the eastern and middle States. Many other sturdy Republicans have 
been carried into the opposite camp by distrust of the Imperialist 
policy as administered by the majority in Congress. The better 
portion of the Republican Press, such as The Evening Post, The Nation, 
are uncompromising enemies of Imperialism. The Indianapolis 
speech was cordially approved. Had it come from anyone else than 
Mr. Bryan it was unanswerable, but recalling the history of the 
Nebraska orator, the leader of the mutiny at Chicago, the champion 
of free coinage in 1896, the Nation refuses to recommend its readers 
to vote the Democratic ticket. The danger to national prosperity 
which might ensue should the advocate of 16 to 1 be elected, has 
been the main topic of the Republican managers, and Mr. Gage, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, has supported the argument by confessing 
the incompleteness of his own Bill. 

The passing the Currency Act of last Session is not an achievement 
so brilliant as the expulsion of Spain from the American seas, but it 
is one by which Mr. McKinley has done far more important service 
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to his country and has secured lasting credit to his Administration 
and his party. Some such measure for establishing the gold standard 
was urged upon Mr. McKinley in the pages of this Review in 
January, 1897, after the victory which the advocates of that policy 
secured him, but his first session was devoted to the Protectionists 
who had organised the campaign. To increase the duties which Mr. 
Cleveland had reduced was the first business, and the Dingley Act 
occupied the session. Great demand in Europe for agricultural 
produce brought another wave of prosperity, and the cry for addi- 
tions to the currency as a relief for general distress lost popular 
support. The Session of 1898 was mainly devoted to the Spanish 
war, but one of the results of that war was a ready concession by 
Congress of an internal revenue. Mr. Cleveland had asked in vain 
for taxes on beer and tobacco to enable him to meet recurring deficits, 
and this the Silver party and the Protectionists combined to refuse 
him, but in order to meet the war charges numerous imposts on home 
manufacture were granted Mr. McKinley. Mr. Gage was pledged to 
some enactment to protect the gold standard, and succeeded in carrying 
a measure by which was obtained another advantage long denied to 
the late Administration, the power to purchase gold by selling bonds 
to be redeemed in gold. 

The bonds issued during the Civil War were made redeemable in 
“coin,” and the ambition of the Silver party has been that the Govern- 
ment should pay them off in silver dollars, whilst the champions of 
the gold standard insisted that they should be paid in the best current 
coin of the world, gold pieces, and this has been the unwavering 
practice of every Administration, Republican or Democrat, since the 
national debt was created. When the decline in the revenue compelled 
Mr. Cleveland to borrow gold in order to keep up the reserve in the 
public treasury, the Silver party were powerful enough to resist the 
insertion of the words “payable in gold.” Mr. Gage’s scheme was, 
as finally adopted, limited in several particulars. The Treasury can 
issue bonds with a promise to redeem them in gold, but the interest 
on them is not to exceed 3 per cent. This rate would-be ample 
inducement to the public to lend gold in the present condition of the 
money market, but were there any prospect that the Executive 
intended to refuse gold in payment of the older issues, that metal 
would at once go to a premium, and the Treasury would be obliged 
to pay a much higher rate of interest for a gold loan. Thus it is not 
impossible that Mr. Bryan, if sent to the White House, might yet be 
able to carry out some of the threats he uttered in 1896, although he 
has consented to make silver a very subordinate part of his programme 
in 1900. As to his present policy on this question he is resolutely silent. 

The Republicans can boast that during the Administration of 
Mr. McKinley the commercial activity of the Union has made gigantic 
strides, that the period of Treasury deficits has been closed, and that 
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very important legislation has been adopted by Congress in recogni- 
tion of the gold standard; that a foreign war has been conducted 
and concluded in a manner most triumphant for the American people, 
that through the diplomatic complications, always attending a bel- 
ligerent condition, the Department of State has passed with skill and 
dignity. The good intentions and application of Mr. McKinley, and 
his capacity to give the Administration, on occasion, a graceful facade, 
are admitted by all men. His judgment in the choice of his ministry 
has been questioned, but Mr. Long, Mr. Gage, and Mr. Hay are men 
who will take distinguished places on the historic roll of Cabinet minis- 
ters. The one personal reproach that can be made against him is his 
devotion to the new Republican doctrine that the President should be 
the humble servant of Congress. This reading of the Constitution 
was first formulated by the late Senator Sherman, and seems to have 
become a recognised principle of the Republican party. It means 
that the President, instead of being according to the old theory which 
prevailed from Washington and Jefferson to Garfield, a separate power 
in the Government, personally responsible to the nation who elected 
him, is only chief officer of the bosses of his party. 

Mr. McKinley has the great advantage that the trading populations 
of the world, and the greatest of all trading nations, the American 
electorate, have a rooted distrust of the eloquent Democrat. The vast 
majority of the voters are either themselves engaged in trade, or expect 
to be so occupied, and they are instinctively aware that a shock to public 
confidence would be disastrous to them and their children. This is 
the feeling on which the Republicans rely. They have used this theme 
with great persistency and skill, until to thousands of Americans who 
were indifferent to politics the name of Bryan has become a terror. 
This is the pressure to which Mr. Bryan’s confidence in his own 
dexterity has exposed him. 

Neerly all the prophets are agreed that Mr. McKinley will 
win. This opinion is founded on consideration of the wealth, 
organization, and political expertness of the Republican managers. 
There is also the fact that there is a strong current of opinion in the 
States favouring an extension of the Presidential term. It is every 
year more manifest that a man worthy to conduct this vast machinery 
of government, and who has done this work without discredit during 
four years, ought not to be released from his public duties if he is 
willing to continue them. It is obvious too that eloquent as the 
Americans are about their Constitution, and their respect for law, 
they are a very practical people, and have never allowed theoretical 
or legal difficulties to stand in their way when they had made up 
their mind to a particular course of action. The Constitutional case 
for the right of secession was a very strong one, but it did not weigh 
a feather in the balance when the energetic portion of the people came 
to see that secession meant a step backward in the international race. 
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Mr. Bryan has shown a maturity of oratorical power anda range of 
historical knowledge for which his previous efforts had not prepared 
us, but he has also exhibited a “ slimness”’ not consistent with the sim- 
plicity of his original character as the inspired “ Giant of the West.” 
He has steadily refused to say which wing of his army is to be dis- 
appointed on the currency when he is elected. Will he attack the 
gold standard to please the mining states, or will he defend it to 
please the Democrats in the East? Meantime his party can boast a 
unity he did not possess in 1896. Then hardly a single newspaper 
of repute supported him. Then Tammany was hesitating, now it is 
enthusiastically in his favour, and although such support may be offen- 
sive to refined minds it means big blocks of votes, and the ordinary 
elector likes to give his vote to a competitor who has some staying 
power. With the struggle between Mr. Hill and Mr. Croker in New 
York the Democratic candidate has taken care not to interfere, but 
he himself has no squeamishness about Tammany and its progeny in 
other cities. He dwells on the triumphs of the Democratic Boss 
witk all the voluptuous pride of Leporello recounting the conquests 
of his master. Great and small, peasant girls, countesses, princesses, 
all went to swell the luscious roll of Don Juan’s victories. In a 
recent speech, after boasting of the ascendency of the party in Chicago, 
he continued :— 

‘We are in a much better position this year than we were in 1896, because of 
the fact that we have control of the city governments of many, if not most, of the 
large cities of this country.” . . . “ We have control of the government of the 
largest city in Indiana. We have control of the city governments of New York 
City and Buffalo, two of the largest cities of the State of New York. We have 
control of the city government of Jersey City ; we have Baltimore ; we have 
Cleveland, and in Toledo, although the Mayor does not call himself a Democrat, 
I know he won’t let any Republican cheat in that city. We have control of 
Louisville, Kentucky ; we have control of Kansas City ; we have control of 
Denver ; and we have control of San Francisco. It is a great advantage to have 
control of the machinery of these great cities.” 


The electors assigned to each State are chosen on a poll of the 
whole State, and are pledged to a particular candidate. The number 
in the College of Electors this year is the same as at the previous 
election, 447, so that a candidate requires at least 224 to succeed. 
Mr. McKinley in 1896 obtained 271, and Mr. Bryan 176, 48 less 
than the minimum. The remarkable fact was the smallness of the 
majorities by which the delegations in many of the larger states of 
the West were secured for Mr. KeKinley. 

For the 12 Republican electors of Kentucky, with nearly half-a- 
million voters, the majority was only 281, whilst in California, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Delaware, and North Dakota States, which 
together reckon 39 votes, the contests were very close. Of Illinois 
with 24 votes, of New York with 36, and, it is said, even of Ohio 
with 23, the Democrats have this year considerable hopes. These 
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figures would seem to show that the result is not so certain as the 
Republican and European press would have us believe. The proba- 
bilities, however, are clearly against Mr. Bryan, and although his 
defeat will excite little sympathy, it seems likely to have much more 
permanent consequences than the overthrow of the Silver Ring in 
1896. It will be the last struggle of the Democrats to maintain their 
old traditions as a federation of gigantic parishes independent of, and 
morally superior to, all the rest of the world. 


One word as to the attitude of the British community in connection 
with this struggle between the old and the new in the Great Republic. 
When passion in the States is excited England, to use a French phrase, 
never “ has a good press,’’ and the continued occupation of the Philip- 
pines is alleged to be due to the instigation of the British Govern- 
ment. American ambition is flattered and caressed in order that 
concessions may be obtained in Central America and Alaska, that the 
Boers may be deprived of American sympathy, that the position of 
the Union among nations may be used for the benefit of England in 
the Pacific. There is a secret treaty, it is said, between Washington 
and St. James’s. These are familiar assertions in the mouths of the 
less responsible Democratic orators like Senator Tillman. It is 
quite true that England has been sympathetic in its greetings 
to the American flag on the Asiatic coasts. This country has 
long foreseen that the Americans, with their energy, personal 
courage, spirit of adventure, and capacity for organisation, would 
one day or other follow the example of the European nations and 
step outside the limits of their national territory to take their share 
in the development and government of the non-progressive parts of the 
globe, and the one thing English statesmen desired to make evident 
was that when our American kindred assumed this lofty 7é/e, we, the 
most experienced and powerful of what are called the colonising 
nations, would not regard them in any spirit of jealousy. Certain 
classes, certain trade interests, might suffer from American competi- 
tion, but the British family, as a whole, respected the sense of law and 
sympathy with humanity characteristic of their national life, and 
would not look upon them as rivals, but welcome them as fellow- 
labourers in the work of the better ordering of the world. As to the 
time, however, the United States should enter upon their new career, 
that is a matter for the American people and their political guides, 
and upon this Englishmen have never thought of offering an opinion. 
It is for the Americans themselves to say when their work at home is 
sufficiently advanced to enable them with advantage to their people to 
participate in the more varied and brilliant duties which all the strong 
nations of the earth have undertaken in one degree or another. 

J. Lowry Wuitt.e. 





THREE YEARS OF PROGRESSIVISM AT THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Tur first Progressive majority at the London School Board for twelve 
years has nearly run its three years’ course; and, within a few days 
that small minority of the London ratepayers who bother about the 
matter at all will have an opportunity at the polls of passing judg- 
ment upon itsrecord. That there should still be so little public concern 
in the work of the Board is, to me, lamentable in the last degree. 
One-tenth of all the working-class children of England and Wales 
are under the care of the Board; in its employment are more cer- 
tificated teachers than in all Scotland; and its administration involves 
an expenditure annually of, roughly, three millions of money. And 
yet the production of a new Drury Lane Pantomime probably 
interests a great many more people than the statement of policy by a 
newly elected School Board. This, I suggest, is “ Little Englandism ”’ 
of a most dangerous character. For the British heritage can only be 
carried forward appropriately by careful attention to the all-round 
equipment of the people. At present practically nobody sees this. 
Our people have won their present pre-eminence in the world as a 
result mainly of physical superiority. But it must be obvious to all 
who consider the matter that physical superiority alone—even when 
backed as it is in this case by great enterprise, intrepidity, and 
endurance—will not win the fights of the future. Indeed, even in 
the field of physical fighting itself, evidences have not been wanting 
lately that intelligence and brains are at least as essential as stout 
arms and brave hearts. More and more infe//ectualism is becoming 
the ruling force of the world; and one purpose of the genuine 
Imperialist must be to create in John Bull a belief in intellectualism 
as a factor in National Defence. At the present time, as Mr. Balfour 
put it at the Albert Hall on the 19th April last year, our national 
conviction is, that, given sound finance, a powerful fleet, and an effec- 
tive army, all »ust be well with us. But that very “sound finance ” 
which makes the other factors in National Defence possible, depends 
mainly upon the intellectual equipment of our people. To-day the 
high intellectualism of Continental nations is being trained against 
us in the form of acute commercial competition ; and the European 
invasion—so long a thing of derision to the complacent Britisher—is 
an accomplished fact. And it is for these reasons that I deplore the 
unconcern and even contempt with which the work of the London 
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School Board is viewed by the very large number of good people who 
would be exceedingly indignant if one were to suggest that they are 
anything but very good patriots indeed. 

But now let us consider in detail the record of this the tenth School 
Board for London and the first upon which the Progressives have 
been in a majority, as I have said, for twelve years, Equitably to do 
this one must rehearse the events for some years prior to the election 
of the present Board in November, 1897. For many years Mr. 
Diggle, as leader of the Moderate Party, had ruled the roost at the 
Board. His policy consisted in the undertaking to let the ratepayer 
off as lightly as possible ; and, as a result, he was in strong and con- 
tinuous favour down to 1894. (Of course, his solicitude for the rate- 
payer availed nothing ; for Mr. Diggle took the Chairmanship with a 
rate of 8d. in the pound and left it with a rate of 10}d.) But, from 
the beginning, Mr. Diggle had a difficult task. Public opinion in 
favour of Educaticn—feeble as it is even to-day—was slowly grow- 
ing year by year. Our Consular Reports were beginning to tell us 
alarming stories of the commercial failure which was following as the 
direct sequel to our educational inefficiency ; and, as public opinion 
developed, the policy of mere obscurantism became more and more 
untenable. Then, again, Mr. Diggle’s party had always been com- 
posed of two wings not altogether in complete accord. One wing, 
the Down-with-the-Rate section, was easily managed. All one had 
to do was to refuse to spend. But the other wing, the section that 
did not so much mind generous expenditures on education so long as 
that was based on definite dogmatic religious teaching, became increas- 
ingly intractable. It was during the life of the 1891-4 Board that 
matters came to a crisis. At the commencement of that Board's 
career Mr. Diggle had a backing of 35 followers out of a Board of 
55. But as time went on the composite character of his majority 
began acutely to develop itself. In the early days Mr. Diggle stuck 
to his obscurantist rump and was against committing the whole of the 
Moderate party to the “religious” crusade which the devout and 
earnest members of the “religious ” wing of his party clamoured for 
incessantly and untiringly. But before the Board was a year old 
Mr. Diggle had seen fit to throw in his lot with the Riley wing of 
his camp; and then the trouble began. During the years 1893 and 
1894 a terribly bitter “religious” warfare was waged at the Board 
meetings. What it was all about most people could never quite 
understand. During these two years the work proper of the Board 
was almost entirely neglected; the weekly meetings would very 
nearly have justified the reading of the Riot Act; the number of 
memorials and protests received ran the printer’s bill for 1894 up to 
ten thousand pounds; and all London looked on helpless and 
ashamed. The net result was the addition of the word “ Christian ” 
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to the rule of the Board affecting religious education, and the issue 
of the “Test ” Circular to the teachers. 

Then came the election of 1894, and Mr. Diggle and his friends 
were smitten as they had never been before. They went out 35 
strong on a total membership of 55. They came back 29 strong, 
with an aggregate poll of 150,000 votes below the Progressive total. 
Everywhere Progressive candidates headed the lists, except in the 
Tower Hamlets where an “Independent Moderate,” Mr. Cyril Jack- 
son, stood at the top. It was the delightful eccentricity of the 
cumulative vote alone that just saved Mr. Diggle from absolute 
disaster. This was, of course, a terrible lesson for him, and the way 
he took it was not by any means calculated to inspire one with a 
belief in the sincerity of the “religious” agitation in which he 
assisted during 1893 and 1894. At the 1894 election his position 
was that religious instruction in the Board Schools stood in serious 
need of reform. Therefore—whether he was justified in this assump- 
tion or not—if no change had taken place in the character of the 
Scripture lesson in the Board Schools between 1894 and 1897 we 
should have expected him again to come forward protesting that 
religious instruction stood as much in need of reform in 1897 as 
it did in 1894. Well, now, what happened between the elections of 
1894 and 1897 in the matter of the character of the religious instruc- 
tion? Absolutely nothing. The teachers gave their lessons day by 
day precisely as they did before the addition of the word “Christian” 
to the rule, for the very simple reason that the instruction was, and 
always had been, devoutly Christian in its character. The “ Test” 
Circular Mr. Diggle did not dare to put into operation. The Guardian 
itself (May Sth, 1897) admitted that “ What undenominational 
religious instruction was in the London Board Schools before the 
agitation of 1891-4, that it has continued to be since.” If, I repeat, 
the fight waged by Mr. Diggle in 1894 was really one of principle, 
the only possible expectation would be to find him again entering the 
lists in 1897 on behalf of reform in the system of religious instruction. 
But what did we find? ‘We found Mr. Diggle assuring all whom it 
might concern that there was not the slightest necessity to say a 
single word about the religious instruction; we found him, in a word, 
desperately anxious to clear away from his programme and policy 
every person anxious in the remotest degree to put the question of 
the character of the religious instruction as an issue to the electorate. 

This would have been an absolutely correct attitude—dad it not 
been for 1893-4. And I need not say that the contempt and disgust 
of those who had been honest (if ill-advised) all through in taking 
up the “religious questions ” were unmeasured. Into the 1897 con- 
test, then, Mr. Diggle went discredited and condemned. The great 
mass of the people condemned him for taking up the “ religious” 
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question in the 1891-4 Board. His extreme “religious” wing 
denounced him for having dropped it for the purposes of the 1897 
election. Thus Mr. Diggle came completely to grief. His fine 
majority of 35 in 1891 had come down to 29 in 1894. In 1897 it 
fell to a heterogeneous minority of 23. (Ten only of these were 
returned as “ Diggleites”’; 9 as “ Religious Education” Moderates ; 
and 4 as “Independents.” Mr. Diggle himself was amongst the 
rejected.) And thus it was that for the first time in twelve years the 
Progressives were placed in power. (Twenty-nine of the elected 
members were “ official Progressives” ; 2 were Independent Roman 
Catholic “ Progressives’; and 1 a “ Labour ” representative.) 

From the very outset it was seen that the election of 1897 had 
worked a revolution in the Board’s methods. The old Board held its 
last meeting on November 18th, 1897, when the Agenda Paper ran 
into 128 closely printed pages of foolscap. Several of the items had 
been printed and re-printed for a year; reports of Committees stood 
upon the paper six months old; and one of the letters to be received 
had been reproduced weekly since lst January, 1896. One of the 
notices of motion had been on the paper since December 10th, 1896. 
The policy of the old Board—in which parties were, as will already 
have been seen, pretty evenly divided—had been to squabble with 
all the vigour imaginable over the first few pages of the Agenda until 
the lapse of time brought seven o’clock. Then commenced the auto- 
matic rule of “blocking,” under which any three members could pre- 
vent any fresh business being entered upon. Thus scores of pages 
were held over from week to week in the manner described. With 
the election of the new Board a change that may well be described as 
phenomenal came over the scene. At each of the three first meetings 
which the new Board held the whole of the business upon the Agenda 
was absolutely completed; and as early as the fourth meeting the 
members sat down to an Agenda the most ancient notice of motion 
on which was only six weeks old, including the month’s Christmas 
holiday! As the Board began so it has gone on. The work has 
been pushed forward with extraordinary promptitude and despatch ; 
“ Religious ” squabbles have been fabu; and the School Board for 
London is fast winning its way back to the early days of its history 
when it was the educational exemplar for the School Boards of the 
country. Indeed, if the Progressives at the School Board have a fault 
it is their feverish anxiety to make up the arrears of the past twelve 
years in the present three. Festina /ente is a motto entirely unknown 
to at least one or two of the most distinguished of them ; and were it 
not for the moderating influences of the majority of the party, things 
would have been rushed along in a distinctly reckless manner. 

One of the Board’s first steps was to ventilate the serious question 
of the incidence of the cost of educating London’s children. That 
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cost presses very heavily upon the small occupying tenant who, par- 
ticularly in London, is called upon to bear an undue proportion of the 
burden. Certain candidates for his suffrages assure him that if 
elected they will reduce the rate. This, the very properly enhanced 
standard of educational requirement, makes it impossible for them to 
achieve. What can be done isto redress the incidence of the cost. Gene- 
rally, the scheme of aid for public education under School Boards secure: 
that about half the cost comes from the Exchequer and half from the 
local rates. Even this, in my opinion, throws too large a margin for 
what is really a national matter upon the locality. But the case of 
London is unique. We get Exchequer navvaret on the same scale as 
the other parts of the countr 7; which grants take no note of excep- 


tionally heavy charges thrown upon us for th the purchase of schoo! sites 
and for all forms of labour. Hence we have to come upon the rate- 
payer for a greater proportion of the cost than any other great city. 
In fact, we come upon the London ratepayer for 70 per cent. of the 
cost. With a view to redressing the incidence the present Board 
adopted for transmission to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
the following series of recommendations :— 


. That such reforms may be instituted as to secure that more equitable 
dante may be maintained between the proportion of the cost of ele “mentary 
education borne locally and centrally respectively, and that such reform ~ 
provide for an equitable relation between London and the rest of the coun 
regards contributions to Imperial Revenues and receipts from Treasury 
ventions. 


try 
Su 


we 


That the Treasury be recommended to assist more adequately in support 
of the obligations thrown upon School Boards in respect of certain specific 
classes of children, especially, as a result of legislation, in respect of blind and 
deaf children and children in Truant and Industrial schools. 

“3. That it is most desirable that a Commission should be appointed by Act 
of Parliament —for the purpose of ‘the allocation of a portion of the corporate 
incomes of the City Livery Companies, respectively, to objects of acknowledged 
utility ’—as recommended by the Royal Commission on the City Companies, 
1S84., 

4, That the School Board Rate should be so levied as to include some direct 
charge on the owners of Site Values. 

‘5, That it is in the interests of the Ratepayers that the sy stem of Assessment 
for rating purposes should in all cases be equitable and uniform.” 


The next great step taken by the Board was to abolish the weekly 
fee from the pupils attending the Evening Continuation Schools. 
The first completed year’s figures after this experiment show that the 
number of pupils admitted rose from 57,586 to 109,121, and the 
average attendance from 19,712 to 28,189. These latter figures do 
not, however, give evidence of that continuous purpose and industry 
amongst young people in London that one could wish. (The amount 
of the abolished fees, by-the-by, was some £5,000 a year.) Remarkable 
advances during the life of the Board have been made in the direc- 
tion of developing Commercial Evening Schools of a character more 
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advanced and specialised than the ordinary Evening Schools. Three 
years ago these were non-existent ; in the coming autumn there will 
be 16 of these schools going, with an enrolment of some 30,000 
pupils. This provision of Free, Commercial, Scientific, and Artistic 
instruction led to no little friction with the organisers of existing fee- 
paying classes of a similar kind; and there have been some sharp 
passages of arms between the School Board and the Technical Educa- 
tion Board of the London County Council. But a working concordat 
has now been arrived at, and a yearly conference arranged for, in 
order that overlapping and waste of effort may be avoided. 

Early in the life of the Board the question of the suitableness of 
some of the older school premises was painstakingly tackled, and on 
March 17th, 1898, we resolved ‘‘ That the sum of £100,000 in the 
coming year be set apart on loan for the purpose of improving old 
schools, and that the Finance Committee be instructed accordingly.” 
Still in the direction of securing for the Young Londoner the sound 
body as well as the cultivated mind, Physical Training has been 
energetically prosecuted. For instance, to take one point only, 
during the season 1899-1900, 38,176 boys and girls received instruc- 
tion in Swimming, and 12,502 actually learned in the season to 
swim ; the corresponding figures for the season 1896-7 were 23,200 
and 7,007 respectively. And while I am on this matter I may say 
that on October 20th, 1898, we decided to provide Swimming Baths 
for the children in two of our schools which are situated at some con- 
siderable distance from any public bath. On the same occasion we 
resolved “ That it be an instruction to the Works Committee that, 
when a Higher Standard School is erected, a gymnasium available 
for boys and girls should form part of the equipment of such school.” 

With the view of extending the length of the child’s school life, 
we petitioned the Education Department to enable us to raise the 
Standard for full-time exemption for purposes of labour from the 
Sixth to the Seventh. Thus London now stands amongst the half- 
dozen authorities of the country which have fixed the top Standard 
of the Education Code as the educational requirement for exemption 
from school. Unfortunately, this wise provision, together with many 
others, is toa large extent rendered nugatory by the free-and-easy 
way the whole law compelling School Attendance is viewed in this 
city and the country generally. And this brings me to what I con- 
sider to be one of the most distressing problems in connection with 

ur Elementary School system—the fact that the very children for 

whom the schools are especially needed are those that get the very 

least of the beneficent influences with which they are pregnant. 

755,940 was the number of children enrolled in the London Board 

and Voluntary Schools for the year ended Lady Day, 1900; 614,446 

was the average attendance. This reveals the deplorable circumstance 
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that 141,000 chikdren are away from school every time the schools are 
open. Write off 41,000 of these as being unavoidably absent for one 
reason and another, and you have 100,000 abstentions every inorning 
and afternoon, which may fairly be described as unjustifiable. And, of 
these, you may fairly say that from 25,000 to 30,000 represent 
children whose attendance is so shocking, that practically the only 
education they get consists in the entry of their names on the schcol 
rol's. These are the children of thriftless, careless, dissolute parents, 
the children who need the succour of the schools most of all. By- 
and-by many of them recruit the ranks of the ne’er-do-wells and the 
criminals, and are a perpetually heavy financial burden upon the 
public purse, and a shame and a reproach to the public conscience. 
Then good souls grumble that the schools failed to train them to 
better ways when they were young! The great bulk of the parents, 
let it be gratefully and at once admitted, send their children to schoo} 
with the most commendable regularity, in many cases making very 
great sacrifices in order to doso. Dut, at the same time, the school 
registers show that there is an appreciable number of parents who 
utterly disregard their obligation to their children in this particular. 
Provision was made in the Act of 1870 to compel such parents to send 
their children to school. Unfortunately nobody has courage to insist 
that this provision shall be strictly carried out. 

Looking at this problem as a whole, I cannot sce that, as things 
are at present, the Board can do very much more than it has done. 
It has a thoroughly well organised army of effective and devoted 
attendance superintendents and visitors, numbering in all no fewer 
than 350 persons, and absorbing nearly £46,000 in annual salaries, 
with a total expenditure under all heads for the year of £50,000. 
Quite unusual efforts have been put forward by the present Board 
to call public attention to the terrible waste, social and financial, 
involved in the persistent irregularity of a certain section of the 
children. A Special Sub-Committee was appointed ; magistrates and 
the Home Secretary were visited; and all sorts of new expedients 
suggested. The net result may best be seen in the following 
cxtract from the Annual Report of the Schcol Attendance Committee 
for the year ended Lady Day, 1900 :— 


“The percentage of average attendance, which had been steadily, but very 
slowly, improving for some years past, this year remains precisely where it was 
last year, at §1°2. This is the highest point yet attained in the history of the 
Board. The improvement of ‘5 per cent. in two years, however, cannot be con- 
sidered as other than only moderately satisfactory. The present percentage of regu- 
larity falls far short of the point which, in the opinion of the Committee, might 
well be reached. That there are many unavoidable causes which militate against 
absolute regularity of attendance, the Committee are fully aware; but they are 
also strongly of opinion that there is an appreciable section of the parents 
who might send their children to school far more regularly. The Committee 
need scarcely point out the grave svc‘al injury involved in the persistent absten- 
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tion from school of a certain number of the children ; neither need they remind 
the Board that a very large amount of additional Government grant would be 
received if the attendance of such children could be improved. The financial 
aspect of this question has been rendered more serious by reason of the introduction 
of the “ Block” Grant system of State Aid, which now allocates the whole of the 
Government grant upon attendance. The Committee would point out that, for 
the year before the abolition of school fees, the percentage of regularity stood at 


= 


77°7. During the succeding years the percentages have been as follows :— 


1893. ‘ ; . 469°0 1897 ‘ 80°2 
1894 . ‘ ‘ » 19'S 1898 . ; : . 807 
1895 . ; , . 719°8 1899 ° ; ‘ « S83 
1896 : Sot 1900. , ; . sia 


* The Committee repeat that it cannot think that an improvement of 2:2 per 
cent. during the eight years can be considered as representing any substantial 
ground for satisfaction. The percentage for non-Board Schools this year is 
794, and that for Board Schools is 82-0, or an increase in the former case of *2, 
and a decrease in the latter case of ‘1 per cent.’’ 


I am quite convinced that little advance will be made until public 
opinion demands that the law compelling school attendance shall be 
dealt with resolutely, and until London magistrates are prepared, as 
a whole, to treat this problem seriously, At present, even after 
repeated warnings from the School Board authorities, cases of the 
grossest irregularity cannot be dealt with in the police courts, because, 
with the great increase in bye-law and other offences during recent 
years, the magistrates have little time to deal with what is to most of 
them such a trivial affair as non-attendance at school. And even 
when they are dealt with some of the magistrates openly and 
intentionally bring the law into ridicule by the nature of their 
dispensations. Thus it comes about that it actually pays the selfish 
parent to exploit the labour of his wretched offspring who should 
be at school. 

But not only has this lamentable prcblem of the gross irregularity 
of a certain section of the children been a matter of almost weekly 
solicitude. We have also gone very carefully into another and equally 
distressing question affecting the condition of the children of this 
great Imperial City and Nation, our “ Trustees of Posterity.” I refer 
to the question of the extent to which children of tender years are 
compelled to toil during their out-of-school hours. In February last 
year Returns on this problem affecting the London Board Schools 
were tabulated and presented to the Board. From a study of these 
it will be seen that the occupations which are most largely responsible 
for the out-of-school labour of the boys are the delircry of milk, the 
selling of newspapers, the running of errands for shopkeepers, and the 
performance of odd jobs in barbers’ shops. Many of these occupations 
commit each boy concerned to over forty hours’ labour per week 
(over and above his 27} hours a week in school). To take the 
Return for the Yerbury Road School, Finsbury, only, we get the 
following respecting individual boys: As newspaper seller, 50% hours 
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per week; as errand boy, 59 hours; as neespaper seller, 63 hours; as 
errand boy, 50 hours ; as errand boy, 683 hours; as milk boy, 58 hours ; 
as milk Loy, 574 hours. Here is a Return for an individual school 
in Chelsea, which may be put as characteristic, generally, of these 
from the whole body of schools :— 





| Hours 

Name. Age. | Standard. Occupation, per Rate of Pay per Weck. 
Week 
' questa iaaitciaiieaiins Salalah 
{Wee Saaee i) Delivers milk ; ; * 21 Gd 


iG. J. .j| 13 
Ao 8 
aoG. <i aa 


Greengrocer . 
Sells papers . 


26 Is. and breakfasts. 
20 ls. 6d. 
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Do. 30 2s. 6d. | 
. | Do. . 27 ls. | 
E. C. 13 Errand boy . . . 80 | 2s. 
iM. O. 11 Sells papers, and  coster- 
monger . ; ; 1 3a 5s. Paper selling. 
H W orks for father | 
| from 8a.m. to 12 | 
| p-in. on Satur- 
} days. 
iG. H. 14 IT. | Helps coal vendor ° -| 21 | 4a, 6d. 
pee 9 II. | Sells papers . ° . -| 20 | 2s. 
\F.H. | 13 II Costermonger , ° .| 40 | 1s.6d. Works for 
} father. 
J.§ 12 III. | Costermonger fruiterer. - | 23 | 1s. 3d. and food. 
}G.O 11 IV. | Milk (morn.), Papers (even. 30% | 3s. 6d. 
| T. M 3 | IV. | Greengrocer. : ; .| 2F. |. 
1W.cC. .| 18 | IV. | Delivers milk : . | 823 | 2s. 
iwc. 4 88 | WY. I Do . ltel}lt] OO LO 
ae, .. 18 IV. | Bootshop . . . «| 863 | 3s. 6d. 
ieee. «] AZ IV. | Takes out papers . : . | 22 | 28, or 2s. 6d. 
| ks. a 2S 7. 4 0. ° . - | 844 | 2s. or 3a. 
Nhs fl ae IV Do. 26 i 2. 
a, . 32 IV. | Sells papers . ; 21 | 4s. 4d. 
F. M. 11 IV Works at boot shop 35 | Qs, 
|G. B, 11 IV. | Assists barber 39 | 2s. 
| eB. «| 12 Vv Newspaper vendor 35 | 3s. 
"ew. | 12 Vv Do. ° . . 28 2s. 
bo Ae 11 v Assists oilman. . » | O25 1 Be. 
|F.H. .| 13 V. | Deliversmikk . . «| 41 | 6s. 
| H.C 12 V. | Errandboy. . . «| 30} / 4s. 6d. 
|G. C, 11 V. | Assists ironmonger , »| BO 1 Zs. 
A, oe 12 v Assists oilman , -| 40% | 2s. 
a. 13 V Assists newsagent ; ‘ 25 3s. 6d. 
| J. M. 13 IV Works on coal cart . _2 29. yee 








[N.B.—The boys assisting in the delivery of milk are up, as a rule, by 5 o'clock, and 
present themselves late at school. Asa consequence they are more asleep than awake 
during the Afternoon Session. Those engaged in newspaper selling are out in the 
streets till a very late hour. W. C. P., Head Master. 


I am sorry to say that, as yet, nothing practical has been achieved 
in the direction of mitigating this evil. The question of reform is 
still before both the School Board and the London County Council 
and has many interested friends in Parliament; and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that before long Local Authorities may be invested with 
such powers as may make the lives of these little ones a shade or two 
less intolerable. 

3y no means the least interesting of the discussions at the Board 
was that on the question of feeding the children who attend school 
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underfed. Early in the life of the Board Mr. Costelloe—novw, alas, 
no longer with us—secured a Committee of Inquiry (the third in ten 
years) into this matter. Briefly, the report of the majority of that Com- 
mittee sought to pledge the Board to the admission that the feeding 
of hungry children is a public obligation. “The first duty of the com- 
munity to the child, whose guardianship it has in part assumed by the 
compulsory education laws,” said the majority Report of that Com- 
mittee, “is to see that it has a proper chance as regards its equipment 
for life. To this end the State has not only freed primary education out 
of the public purse, but it has provided, or authorised, the full pro- 
vision of all manner of accessories, also at the public cost, including, 
for example, books and apparatus, and also such facilities as the 
use of swimming baths for all schools. In a few cases the Board 
have provided kitchens in the schools, and also boilers and gas stoves 
for the purposes of school dinners.” The majority, however, did not 
wish to absolve the parent from responsibility ; and in the most un- 
mistakable manner insisted that parents guilty of culpable neglect 
of their children should be punished. But, after a year’s consider- 
ation, the Committee came to the conclusion that the State cannot 
afford to allow the child to suffer, and it therefore placed on record 
the following remarkable series of conclusions :— 


‘‘(i.) It should be deemed to be part of the duty of any authority by law 
responsible for the compulsory attendance of children at school to ascertain what 
children, if any, come to school in a state unfit to get normal profit by the school 
work—whether by reason of underfeeding, physical disability, or otherwise— 
and that there should be the necessary inspection for that purpose. 

“ (ii.) That where it is ascertained that children are sent to school ‘underfed,’ 
it should be part of the duty of the authority to see that they are provided, under 
proper conditions, with the necessary food. 

‘‘ iii.) That the authority should co-operate in any existing or future volun- 
tary efforts to that end. 

“ (iv.) That, in so far as such voluntary efforts fail to cover the ground, the 
authority should have the power and the duty to supplement them. 

“(y.) That where dinners are provided it is desirable that they should be open 
to all children and should be paid for by tickets, previously obtained, which parents 
should pay for, unless they are reported by the Board’s officers to be unable by 
misfortune to find the money ; but in no case should any visible distinction be 
made between paying and non-paying children. 

‘‘(yi.) That where the Board’s officers report that the underfed condition of 
any child is due to the culpable neglect of a parent (whether by reason of 
drunkenness or other gross misconduct), the Board should have the power and the 
duty to presecute the parent for cruelty, and that, in case the offence is persisted 
in, there should be power to deal with the child under the Industrial Schools 
Acts.” 

When I say that the leader of the Progressive Party described all 
this as “ pestilent heresy,” and that the leader of the Moderate 
Party thought it “most mischievous,” it will be seen that the 
advanced party on this problem had not the slightest prospect of 
success. After a lengthy discussion it was resolved, by 35 votes to 
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14, “That the whole question be referred back to the General Pur- 
poses Committee, with instructions to submit fresh recommendations 
which, while involving no expenditure of public money or the supply 
of food to children, shall provide for the efficient organisation of 
charity administered by local and voluntary associations or by 
individuals.” These recommendations have been duly brought up 
and adopted; but I cannot say that they have achieved any very 
great amelioration as yet in the wretched condition of so many of 
the little children in our midst. 

From what I have already written respecting this Board’s record, 
it will be seen that the care of the children, and especially the most 
neglected of the children, has been the constantly present anxiety of 
most of the members of the present Board. It sounds gratuitous even 
to put this on record; but, strange as it may appear to the average 
citizen, a testimonial of this sort could not be truthfully tendered to 
the memories of some of the previous Boards. And in paying the 
Board this tribute I should like to add that it would be both untrue 
and ungrateful to suggest that the Progressives alone have possessed 
the monopoly of concern in the matter. There are upon the Board 
at the present time a number of young Moderate members whose zeal 
on behalf of the children is not exceeded by that of the best amongst 
the Progressives. The Riley-Diggle squabbles of 1892-7 had this 
excellent effect: they drew London’s attention to the fact that there 
was such a thing as a School Board in its midst. And, as a result, 
the personne’ of the Moderate Party especially has been strikingly 
improved. Under Mr. Diggle it consisted, to a certain extent at any 
rate, of a number of incapable nobodies who, for the sake of the 
twilight notoriety which School Board Membership involved, would 
back their leader in almost anything he liked to propose ; and that 
some of his methods were open to criticism is evidenced by the fact 
that Board after Board saw the best men in his party shake the dust 
from off their feet in disgust and dismay. And one may devoutly 
thank Heaven that, whether the elections of the future return Mode- 
rates to power or not, there is little likelihood of a reversion to the 
old days and the old methods. 

But now let me finally revert to the question of the cost, as 
this will probably be the most debated feature of the work at the 
coming contested election. We came into office with the rate 
standing at 12} pence. We go out of office with the rate at 14 
pence. The question for the ratepayer is whether or not value 
has been received for the money spent. But let me warn contro- 
versialists that there is little room for party capital in the circumstance 
that the Progressives have raised the rate three-halfpence. The 
previous Board, which had a Moderate majority of three, raised it 
twopence. Besides, we have it on the authority of Sir Charles 
Elliott—the exceedingly able and impartial Moderate whom the 
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Progressives very wisely put into the Chair of the Finance Committee 
—that two-thirds of the annual increase in the Board’s expenditure 
is “automatic and inevitable” and “due to causes hardly under 
the control of the Board.’ And even this terrible 14 pence in the 
pound is not excessive; 166 School Board areas in the country are 
rated at from 14 to 20 pence in each case ; 34 more are rated between 
20 to 25 pence; 11 between 25 and 30 pence; and 8 at over 30 pence 
in the pound in each case. Remembering that London rates gene- 
rally are excessive as compared with the country, the school rate 
represents nothing that should be cavilled at. Further, there are, as 
I have already indicated, many reasons why our school expenditure 
should come out much heavier than the rest of the country. Take 
the cost of acquiring sites for our schools. From 1870 down to date 
the London School Board has had to pay an average of £2 2s. 6fd. 
per square yard for its school sites. The Leeds School Board has 
paid 9s. 2}d.; the Birmingham School Board 13s. 4d. ; and so on. 

Then again, the cost of labour of all sorts is unavoidably heavy in 
London. In the next place, from the very first the London School 
Board adopted the policy of staffing its schools mainly with fully 
qualified adult certificated teachers—as against the policy of pressing 
juvenile pupil-teachers and wholly unqualified young adults into the 
service. I have compiled the following table, which will show at a 
glance why it is that the cost of our teaching staff is higher than in 
other big centres :— 

















| Composition of Teaching Staff. No. of Chil- 
| School Board for : oe PERI i || ells to each 
| Veertificated | umeertifented | Peveentegs of | certificated | 
| Adult Teachers.| Adult Teachers.| PUP! Teachers.|/ Teacher. 
| 
| London , , : 80°3 1:5 | 18:2 54 
| Brighton : : 45°5 21:0 33°5 71 
Sheffield : . : 54:0 13°0 33°0 73 
Norwich : ; p 44°6 22°6 32°8 80 
Bolton . : ‘ ; 43°0 23°4 33°5 95 
| Plymouth . ‘ : 50:0 29°0 21:0 69 
Hull : ; . 42-0 30°0 280 83 
Bristol . ; ; ; 49°2 25°5 25°3 71 
Nottingham . ‘ ; 68 19°3 13°7 58 
Leeds . ; . ' 51°2 19°4 29-4 62 
Newcastle. , 50°2 14°9 34°9 77 
| Cardiff . ; ‘ ; 54 26 20 72 
| Birmingham . ; ; 59°3 20°7 20°0 65 
' All English County 
Boroughs, Board, 
and Voluntary j 
Schools . P : 44 31 25 93 








Referring to the fact that we have now a Certificated adult teacher to 
every 54 children enrolled, I may add that recent years have seen a 
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steady and satisfactory reduction in this number. In 1889 the 
number was over 68 to each Certificated teacher; by 1895 it had 
fallen to 60; and since that time the figures have come out as 
follows :—1896, 58°84; 1897, 57°69; 1898, 57 07 ; 1899, 54-74; and 
1900, 54-35. I confess I should like to see the number still smaller. 

In this most important matter of the Board’s expenditure, 1 suggest 
again, that it is quite futile for candidates at election times to promise 
rate-reductions. It is true that along the fringe of our expenditure 
there are innumerable small items over which a closer vigilance ought 
to be exercised. But looking at the expenditure broadly there are 
two things mainly that should be attempted, the one to make the 
incidence of the cost more equitable—especially by rendering the 
owners of land directly contributory; the other to secure more 
adequate subventions from the Imperial Exchequer. The London 
Board, as I have pointed out, is very badly treated by the Central 
Exchequer. It has to meet exceptional charges of all kinds. Yet 
its subvention is precisely on the same scale as all other parts of the 
country. Further, it has recently had laid upon it by legislation the 
obligation to provide special instruction for children of defective 
intellect and for the blind and the deaf children. Yet the Imperial 
assistance given is preposterously small. For instance, the training 
of each child of defective intellect last year cost the Board £6 19s. 10d. 
The Imperial subvention was 27s. a child. Each blind child cost us 
£14 10s. 9d.; the Government gave £5 ds. 0d.; each deaf child 
£17 15s, 6d.; the Government gave £5 5s. Od. The claim, therefore, 
for greater consideration from the Central Exchequer seems to me to 
be irresistible—especially in the light of the circumstance that London 
contributes £20,000 a year, which is sent down in relief of School 

Board rates in other parts of the country, under the Necessitous 
School Boards’ Act of 1897, and secures nothing at all in return. 

But whether we can immediately secure the reforms indicated or 
not this great work must go forward. We are a small people, we 
Britishers ; and we must make up for the smallness of our numbers 
by the higher equipment of the individual. Our people will inevitably 
find their places according to their capacities. Their reward will be 
according to the quality of their work. If they are qualified to be the 
leaders and master-craftsmen these posts are open to them all the 
world over. If their equip ment qualifies them only to become the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water for the wor! ta, ny is into 
those subordinate ranks that competition will relentlessly drop them. 
To mea generous and Progressive silie -y for the children of London 
is Imperialism cf the truest, the most fruitful, and the most lasting 
character; and it is because of that conviction that I commend the 
record of the past three years to the = of London as one con- 
cerning which we may speak with the enemies in the gate and not be 
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ashamed. T. J. Macnamara. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
I—THE DOWNFALL OF LIBERALISM. 


For the first time within recent years the party in office at a dissolu- 
tion has been granted a new lease of power by the votes of the Elec- 
torate. The theory of the necessary alternation of parties had come 
to be regarded asa sort of political axiom. Every Administration 
was supposed, in virtue of this theory, to accumulate such an amount 
of unpopularity during any prolonged tenure of office as to turn the 
scale in favour of the Opposition. Experience has long seemed to 
confirm the truth of this hypothesis. The cause of its failure on the 
present occasion is not difficult of explanation. The theory in ques- 
tion is based on the assumption that the United Kingdom is divided 
into two great parties so nearly balanced in numbers that the transfer 
of a comparatively small number of votes will suffice to give the 
victory to either party. The assumption, however, has ceased to hold 
good. There are no longer two great parties in the State. There is 
one party, whether it is called Conservative or Unionist, which com- 
mands an absolute majority in Parliament, and a still larger majority 
in the constituencies. The Opposition is no longer an united force, 
fighting under one flag, bearing one common name and obeying one 
word of command. The Liberal party has become a disorganised 
roup of sections—Liberals, Radicals, Nationalists, and Socialists— 
having no common bond of union except a dislike of Conservatism 
and a desire to obtain office in order to advance their several ideas, 
interests and aspirations. It may well be that such a state of things 
is not conducive to the welfare of the community. If it were possible 
to reconstruct the old position of affairs under which Whigs and 
Tories contested for ascendancy with fluctuating fortunes, this might 
be matter for congratulation. But any such reconstruction presi - 
poses the existence of two more or less equal and homogeneous partie 
One, however, of these two parties has made ship wveck. The Liberal 
Humpty Dumpty has had a great fall, and all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men are unable, even if they were willing, to set Humpty 
Dumpty up again. The downfall of Liberalism is the bottom fact of 
the political situation as displayed by the elections of 1895 and 1900. 
The decline of Liberalism, as a political power, is commonly sup- 
posed to date from the espousal of Home Rule by Mr. Gladstone. 
Personally, I should be disposed to say that the adoption of the 
repeal of the Union as a party cry was the result, rather than the 
cause, of the Liberal decline. 1851, th ne year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, coincided with the high-water mark of Liberalism. Anybody 
who takes the trouble to turn over the newspaper files of half a 
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century ago, will find that the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park was 
popularly regarded as the symbol of an era in which wars were to 
cease, the nations of the world were to vie with one another in 
developing their own resources; and unrestricted competition, sanitary 
reform, individual liberty, manhood suffrage, international free trade, 
and cordial co-operation between Capital and Labour, were to create 
a new heaven and a new earth. ‘“There’s a good time coming, boys,” 
was the popular song of the day, and the sentiment of the song repre- 
sented the spirit of the age. In those days, in as far as my memory 
serves, Liberalism was the creed not only of the Press but of Society. 
No doubt there were shades of Liberalism, from Whigism down to 
Radicalism. But the vast majority of educated men claimed to 
belong to the party of progress, while the working classes in the 
towns were Liberals to a man, and, for the most part believed fer- 
vently that the views of the so-called Manchester school, as pro- 
pounded by Bright and Cobden, were destined to prove the salvation, 
not only of the British nation, but of humanity in general. Popular 
belief in the Manchester school of politics was strengthened by the 
extraordinary era of prosperity which followed the introduction of 
Free Trade. The fact that the abolition of Protective duties was 
contemporaneous with the development of steam and electricity did 
not attract the attention it deserved. The few persons who protested 
against Free Trade being regarded as an universal panacea for all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, were looked upon as dotards. That Captain 
Pen had become greater than Colonel Sword; that knowledge was 
power; and that all privileges and monopolies were necessarily abuses, 
were the stock commonplaces of the days which succeeded the Revolu- 
tions of 1848 and culminated in the Exhibition of 1851. England, 
unlike almost every other European country, had been spared the 
outbreak of revolutionary passions: and, therefore, there was little 
here of the distrust and antagonism which, after 1848, marked, on 
the Continent, the relations between the masses and the classes. In 
this favoured land the ideal which found favour with artisans and 
labourers met with the approval of a very large section of the aristo- 
cracy, and with that of the great majority of the mill-owning and 
manufacturing community. Thus the movement in favour of Free 
Trade and of the abolition of all Protective duties not only had the 
people at its back, but was conducted in the main by leaders of rank 
and fortune who were opposed to all revolutionary changes and had 
no idea of tampering with the constitutional institutions to which, in 
their judgment, England owed her greatness. 

The Liberal Party consisted from the outset of two sections. The 
first was composed of men of wealth and culture who were anxious 
to carry certain reforms and to remove certain abuses, but were not 
disposed to alter the Constitution. The second was composed of the 
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working class electorate, who had no special reverence for the Con- 
stitution, and who valued political reform chiefly, if not solely, as 
the best means of improving their social position of life. As long as 
there were reforms to be carried, upon which both these sections were 
agreed, the coalition between the Whigs and the Radicals worked 
successfully. It was obvious, however, that sooner or later the 
number of reforms whose enactments were consistent with the 
maintenance of the existing Constitution must come toan end. The 
list of such reforms was virtually exhausted while the nineteenth 
century was still in its prime. For the last twenty-five years there 
has been no important cry which Whigs and Radicals have really 
had at heart together. The Liberal party, in consequence, having 
exhausted its capital, has had to live upon its credit. Names, how- 
ever, in all countries, and in this country more than any other, 
retain the repute of power long after they have lost the reality, and 
thus the name Liberal continued to be a tower of strength even 
though the Liberal party had outlived its reason of its being. 
Moreover, during the latter part of the century now drawing to 
its close, popular faith in Liberalism had been gradually weakened. 
The causes of this decay are not far to seek. The hopes entertained 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws had proved fallacious. Free Trade 
had been shown to be a good thing for England, but our example 
had not resulted—as the opponents of Protection had foretold would 
be the case—in the wholesale conversion of the civilised world to the 
advantage of open markets. As the years went by, market after 
market became closed by protective duties to British competition; 
and, contrary to all the predictions of the Manchester school, Pro- 
tection found most favour in the very countries where the power of the 
democracy was at its greatest. In like fashion, it soon became mani- 
fest that the triumph of popular rights and of industrial progress 
did not involve the maintenance of peace throughout the world. 
Miss Harriet Martineau had hardly concluded the history of Forty 
Years of Peace, which may be regarded as the official record of the 
party whose watchword was “ Peace, retrenchment, and reform,” before 
the sword reasserted its supremacy in the conduct of mundane affairs. 
The Exhibition of 1851 was followed within two years or so bya 
Russian invasion of Turkey, and then by the Crimean War. Five 
years after the capture of Sebastopol, France declared war against 
Austria on the pretext of liberating Italy, and annexed Savoy and 
Nice as the reward of her intervention. During the decade which 
ensued after the Treaty of Villa Franca, Austria and Russia attacked 
and despoiled Denmark ; Russia made war upon Austria; and, finally, 
Germany invaded and conquered France. Later on Russia again 
marched into Turkey, and was only hindered from seizing Con- 
stantinople by the threat of British intervention; while the closing 
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years of the century have seen the war between the United States 
and Spain for the acquisition of Cuba, and the war between England 
and the Dutch Republics in South Africa. Whatever opinions may 
be held as to the wisdom or unwisdom, the justice or injustice, of 
hese various wars, it is impossible to dispute that they were one 
and all due, principaily if not entirely, to the pressure brought to 
bear upon Governments by popular passions. In other words, “ the 
right of the people to rule by the people ” for the people, instead of 
proving a discouragement to war, has turned out to be an incentive 
to war. Inthe face of these facts the faith must be robust which 
can still believe that with the triumph of democracy swords will be 
turned into ploughshares. Yet the faith in question was the back- 
bone of the policy propounded by the Liberal party in the days of 
its well-nigh undisputed supremacy. 

Long before Home Rule had come within the domain of practical 
politics the disintegration of the Liberal party had commenced. All 
the seven points of the Charter had been passed one after the other, 
with the exception of Triennial Parliaments and the payment of 
Members. The Whigs were already beginning to ask themselves 
what was to come next: and the main consideration which retarded 
for a long time the secession of moderate Liberals, such as the late 
Duke of Argyll, was the not altogether unfounded belief that so long 
as they remained identified with the Liberal party that party could 
not embark on any policy involving revolutionary changes. The 
lower middle classes, who up to 1876 had been as a body staunch 
Liberals, had grown uneasy at the attitude of the working classes, to 
whom supreme power had been finally entrusted by the bill which was 
designed by its author ‘to dish the Whigs.” The strikes, the outcry 
for short hours of labour, the increase in the rates, and the demand 
for measures, such as free education, by which the non-taxpayers 
were to benefit, and for which the taxpayers were to pay, had all 
tended to increase the natural distrust with which small shopkeepers 
and farmers are apt to regard the artisan and labouring classes, 
Civil and religious liberty is a cry dear, and justly dear, to the British 
middle-class mind, but when the policy, of which this cry is the out- 
come, tended to increase rates and diminish profits, the middle class 
began to doubt whether civil and religious liberty could best be secured 
by giving political supremacy to the working classes. By a singular 
combination of circumstances the British workman was also losing his 
faith in Liberalism. Practically the political reforms from which so 
much had been expected—household suffrage, vote by ballot, County 
Councils, Board Schools and like measures—had left the status of the 
working man very much what it was, so at least it seemed to the 
labouring classes. I am not saying that this impression was justified 
by the facts. But I do say that this impression prevailed and that 
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for years past, working men, as a body, have been led to doubt the 
possibility of their lot in life being materially improved by any purely 
political reforms. This doubt has militated against the influence of 
the Liberal party amidst the masses. It would, I think, be too much 
to say that artisans and farm labourers have become converts to 
Conservatism, but it is obvious to any one who follows the signs of 
the times, that they have to a considerable extent become perverts 
from Liberalism. I do not believe myself that Socialism of the Con- 
tinental type will ever take hold of the British mind. The intense 
individuality of the British character is fatal to any policy based on 
the doctrine of altruism. But I see great cause to suppose that a 
modified form of Socialism, represented by State intervention, has 
during the last few years commended itself to the favour of the 
working classes as a thing to be desired in itself. Now, State inter- 
vention is opposed to all the convictions and traditions of the Liberal 
party as it was known in the past. The Manchester school held, as 
an article of faith, that State intervention was an evil to the com- 
munity, and that freedom of contract between employers and employed 
was the foundation stone of all sound national prosperity. The 
leaders of the Liberal party in the days of its greatness were largely 
drawn from the mill-owning and manufacturing classes, and in the 
heyday of their power they denounced State intervention with the 
bigotry which partisans are apt to display when their political ideas 
happen to coincide with their personal interests. The Conservatives, 
on the other hand, in whose ranks the landowning interest was 
formerly predominant, had no strong objection to the principle of 
State intervention as long as it did not affect the rights of landed 
property. Indeed, most of the measures by which the State, whether 
wisely or unwisely, has endeavoured to redress social evils by legisla- 
tion stand to the credit of the Conservative party. It is not, therefore, 
unnatural that as the idea of State intervention gained ground amidst 
the working class their sympathies should to a considerable extent 
have been detached from the Liberal party and transferred to the 
Conservative. 

Whether the above explanation of the causes which have led to 
the decline and fall of Liberalism be correct or not, there can be no 
doubt about the fact that when Mr. Gladstone returned to office in 
1886 the Liberal party was in a parlous condition. A programme 
had to be found; and any programme of reform which was caleu- 
lated to satisfy the demands of the Radical section of the Liberal 
party was certain to meet with opposition from the Whig section. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Gladstone decided that “the line 
of least resistance’? was to be found in proposing the Repeal of the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. It is the fashion nowa- 
days to decry this decision as an act of judicial blindness. I hold, 
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as strongly as anybody, that the Kilmainham compact was, politically 
speaking,a crime. I am not equally sure that it was a blunder. 
On the contrary, I believe that, though the compact failed, its 
conclusion afforded the best, if not the only, chance of prolonging 
the existence of the Liberal party. If the Liberals were to hold 
their own against the growing Conservative reaction, they could 
only do so by securing the cordial co-operation of the Irish National- 
ists. Mr. Gladstone was too shrewd a tactician not to be aware 
that the proposal to repeal the Union would put a severe strain 
on the allegiance of his Whig supporters; but he calculated upon 
the strength of party ties, and upon his marvellous personal influence 
with his colleagues, to overcome their dislike to the disintegration of 
the United Kingdom. With his usual facility in finding arguments 
to justify to his own satisfaction any policy calculated to promote his 
interests as a party leader, he soon persuaded himself that the repeal 
of the Union was not only demanded by the principles of eternal 
justice, but was in accordance with the traditions of Liberalism. In 
common with all masterful men, he was prone to overrate the power 
of his own will. It is only fair, too, to admit that, after his 
experience of the manner in which his Whig supporters had accepted 
measure after measure in direct conflict with Liberalism as under- 
stood in the days of Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, he 
may reasonably have supposed they would not wreck the party on 
account of their dissent from a measure which was scarcely a greater 
violation of Liberal principles than the Irish Land Act. Happily for 
the United Kingdom Mr. Gladstone had over-estimated the pliability 
of his colleagues. There are few more striking incidents in our 
political annals than the secession of the Liberal Unionists in 
1886. When John Bright rushed out into the Lobby after the 
division on the Home Rule Bill to lead the cheers with which the 
outside public greeted the news of the defeat of the Government, the 
Tribune of the People announced unconsciously not only the rejection 
of Home Rule, but the downfall of the Liberal party. 

The elections which ensued upon the throwing out of the Home 
Rule Bill showed unmistakably that the country was dead against 
any repeal of the Union, and thus afforded the Liberals a chance 
of mitigating the magnitude of their defeat. If Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues had frankly admitted their mistake and had pledged 
themselves not to attempt its repetition, and if the Liberals as a 
body had repudiated the Kilmainham compact, the majority of the 
Liberal Unionists would probably have returned to their allegiance ; 
and the exceptional influence of Mr. Gladstone might have enabled 
the party to recover the confidence of the country, and to retain it 
so long as the great Liberal leader was able to continue at the head 
of affairs. Such a course of action, however, involving, as it must 
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have done, a confession of failure, was one Mr. Gladstone could never 
have been induced to adopt. Even if it had been adopted, the disin- 
tegration of the Liberal party could only have been retarded. The 
fundamental divergence of view between the Whig and Radical 
sections of the party must necessarily have been accentuated by the 
Home Rule fiasco. The best, perhaps, that can be said is that a 
wiser and more patriotic policy than that pursued by the Opposition 
after the defeat of Home Rule might have made the last chapters 
in the records of the Liberal party less inglorious in the present and 
more worthy of its achievements in the past. 

From 1886 up to 1892 the policy of the Liberals, in as far as they 
had any distinct policy, was to uphold the coalition between them- 
selves and the Nationalists, and to devise some compromise which 
might obtain the sanction of the Irish party without giving mortal 
offence to British public opinion. The policy proved so far successful 
as to secure the return of a small Opposition majority in 1892, and 
to replace Mr. Gladstone in office, entrusted, as he considered, with 
a popular mandate to meet the demands of Ireland for legisla- 
tive independence. The collapse of the second Home Rule Bill 
was even more signal and more ignominious than that of its 
predecessor. The Bill, passed with much difficulty and extreme 
pressure through the House of Commons, was contemptuously kicked 
out by the House of Lords, to the intense satisfaction of the country, 
and to the hardly concealed delight of the English Liberals them- 
selves. The net result of the second Repeal campaign was to streng- 
then the authority of the hereditary chamber, and to cement the 
coalition between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists into a 
permanent alliance. After Mr. Gladstone had resigned the Premier- 
ship, owing to ill-health and disappointment, the “ dry rot,”—if I may 
use the term—in the Liberal party became more and more manifest. 
On his accession to the Premiership Lord Rosebery made a futile 
effort to emancipate the Liberals from the Nationalist alliance, by 
declaring that Home Rule for Ireland could never be more than a 
pious aspiration till such time as the wisdom of modifying the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland commended itself to the approval 
of the “ predominant partner.” This bald statement of a bare fact 
gave offence to the Nationalists. Their cause was espoused by the 
English Radicals, and the Whig Premier had to stultify himself at 
the very outset of his career by virtually retracting his assertion. 
This incident gives the keynote to the whole history of the Liberal 
party from the retirement of Mr. Gladstone up to the present day. 
The Liberal house was divided against itself. Lord Rosebery has 
formally resigned the leadership of the party, but is still regarded 
by the moderate Liberals as the man of their choice. Sir William 
Harcourt was deprived of the succession to the leadership by the 
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refusal of the moderate Liberals to support his candidature. Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman was finally selected as nominal commander-in- 
chief of the Liberal forces, on the ground—to paraphrase M. Thiers’ 
saying about the Republic—that he was the kind of leader which 
divided the Liberals the least. Meanwhile Sir William Harcourt 
endeavoured to supplant his nominal leader by coming forward, first 
as the assailant of the House of Lords and then as the champion of 
Evangelical Protestantism. Lord Rosebery ignored Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s leadership by declaring himself the advocate of 
Imperialism and of a spirited foreign policy, both of which ideas 
are hateful to the Radical wing of the Liberals. The Irish stood 
aloof from their quondam allies, but never allowed them to forget 
that if their assistance was required in future it would have to 
be bought at their own price; while the extreme Radicals of the 
Labouchere, Philip Stanhope, Bryn Roberts, and Dr. Clark order, 
did their utmost to injure the influence of the Liberal party by posing 
as Pro-Boers, and endorsing any accusation which could be brought 
against their own fellow-countrymen. 

Nobody, I think, at all conversant with politics will deny the 
general truth of this statement. It is equally impossible to dis- 
pute the fact that the Liberals have absolutely no political pro- 
gramme to propose at present, nor any single measure of Imperial 
importance which would have any chance of securing the genuine 
support of an united party. All that they have to offer as their 
stock-in-trade to the Electorate is rancorous abuse of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and persistent misrepresentation of his conduct both in public 
and in private life. The fatuousness of this torrent of invectives 
directed against the Minister for the Colonies is even more conspicu- 
ous than its unscrupulousness. Mr. Chamberlain labours under many 
and obvious disadvantages which till lately seemed likely to disqualify 
him from attaining to a higher political position than that which he 
now holds. But the virulence of his Liberal assailants has rendered 
him the most popular of Unionist statesmen. Curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost. 

If the above considerations are borne in mind, the character of the 
electoral struggle just concluded is capable of easy comprehension. 
The Unionists owe their triumph mainly to the fact, not that they were 
themselves so strong, but that their opponents were so weak. The 
apprehensions which had led the Electorate to return an overwhelming 
Unionist majority in 1895 had died away. Home Rule was con- 
sidered throughout Great Britain to have received its quietus: and 
to denounce any attempt to repeal the Union was regarded as 
tantamount to flogging a dead horse. Personally, I have never 
shared this opinion, but it was one undoubtedly entertained by the 
public at large. If, therefore, the Conservatives had had to appeal 
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to the country simply and solely on the ground that their defeat 
would endanger the safety of the Union, the appeal would scarcely 
have counterbalanced the normal antagonism which every British 
Administration inevitably excites after a prolonged term of office. 
Happily for the United Kingdom the American principle of “the 
spoils to the victors” has never found favour in British politics. 
The proportion of electors whose pecuniary or personal interests are 
directly affected by the issue of a general election is nowadays 
utterly insignificant. In consequence, the result of any appeal to 
the constituencies is mainly decided by the principles, ideas, prejudices 
—call them by whatever name you choose—which for the moment 
hold sway over the Electorate. The impetus given to the Conservative 
reaction by the Home Rule agitation had lost its force; and the 
movement in favour of Imperialism had not yet taken sufficient hold 
on popular imagination to supply its place. It cannot be questioned 
that the decline of popular faith in the efficiency of Free Trade to 
maintain British commercial supremacy had rendered the public 
mind more ready to accept the theory propounded by Mr. Cham- 
berlain of the necessity of creating fresh markets for British industry. 
But I question whether this theory could, under normal circumstances, 
have acquired a sufficiently concrete form to have overcome the in- 
stinctive love of change inherent in all democracies. It was the 
war in South Africa which saved the situation and secured the 
continuance in power of the Unionist Government. But the war 
alone would not have sufficed to effect this end if it had not been 
for the utter ineptitude of the Opposition, an ineptitude due princi- 
pally, if not entirely, to the disorganisation of the Liberal party. 
For my present purpose it is not necessary to enter upon the weary 
controversy whether the war might have been avoided if a different 
policy had been adopted, or supposing the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of hostilities had been conducted in a different 
manner under other hands. It is enough for me to say that in the 
opinion of the country at large, the war was forced upon England, 
and that its prosecution to a successful end was essential if we were 
to uphold the honour of England and to protect her interests as an 
Imperial Power. This opinion may have been right or wrong, but 
the fact of its being entertained by the great mass of Englishmen, 
both in the Mother Country and in her Colonies, is not open to 
dispute. The war feeling became stronger and stronger when it 
appeared that our Colonies were eager to share our burders, thit 
we had the hearty sympathies of all who wished well to England 
throughout the world: and that, on the other hand, we had to 
encounter the hostility of all who, from one cause or another, are 
jealous of England’s power, and anxious to thwart her Imperial 
mission. The majority of the English Liberals, taken individually, 
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shared the views of their fellow-countrymen ; but they were unable 
to take action in support of these views, owing to the necessity of 
not offending their Nationalist allies or alienating their Radical sup- 
porters. The result was that they thought it their interest to 
bark, though they were unable—or, as I believe, unwilling—to bite. 
During the reverses of the early period of the war—reverses which 
stirred the blood of all Englishmen irrespective of politics, and which 
yet never caused the slightest wavering in the British mind as to 
fighting out the conflict to the bitter end—the Liberals, as a party, 
remained mute while the Nationalists expressed openly their enthusi- 
astic sympathy for the Boers, and the extreme Radicals lost no 
opportunity of denouncing the war, disparaging the conduct of the 
campaign, and vilifying the men who were fighting England’s battle 
both at home and abroad. I know well that there were honourable 
and patriotic men amidst the Liberals, who had the courage to avow 
their sympathy with the war, and to express their approval of the 
policy by which the war had been brought about, and of the objects 
it had in view. I feel certain that no small proportion of the English 
Liberals shared the views propounded by Lord Rosebery and Sir 
Edward Grey, but they hesitated to repudiate the utterances of the 
Nationalists and the Radicals for fear of breaking up the remnants of 
their shattered party. Not unjustly the great British public, which 
likes plain speaking, came to the conclusion that silence on the part 
of the Liberals implied their consent to the pro-Boer manifestoes 
of the Nationalists and Radicals. I have every respect for Liberals, 
such as my old friend John Morley, who, believing the war to be an 
unjust and unrighteous war, denounced it in season and out of season. 
But as to the Liberals who, believing the war to be just and righteous, 
yet kept silence in the hour of England’s danger, I can only say that 
they have their right reward in the collapse of the Liberal party as 
evinced by the elections just concluded. 

The figures speak for themselves. The Unionist Government— 
assuming that the Conservative reaction has not as yet spread as far 
north as Orkney and Shetland—commands 401 votes in the new 
House of Commons, while the Opposition has only secured 269. The 
Ministerial majority forms a solid and united party. The Liberal 
minority is divided into independent, and even hostile, sections. 
Indeed, if we put the Nationalists aside, the Liberals can only 
number 187 votes on the most favourable view of their Parliamentary 
position. England has returned 339 Unionists as against 125 
Taberals, Scotland 37 against 35, Ireland 21 against 1. Gallant 
little Wales has the doubtful distinction of being the only portion 
of the United Kingdom which has returned a majority of Liberals, 
the numbers being 26 against 4. The great cities have taken the 
lead in favour of the Unionist party. Following the example of the 
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Metropolis, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Bradford, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Rochdale, and a score of 
towns of smaller importance—cities which, within the memory of 
men still hardly past the prime of life, were regarded as Liberal 
strongholds, in which a Conservative candidature was foredoomed to 
failure—have, with scarcely an exception, returned Unionists as their 
representatives, and returned them by largely increased majorities 
over those recorded in 1895. Further comment is unnecessary in 
order to sustain the justice of my assertion that the elections of 1900 
represent the collapse of the Liberals: in point of numbers they con- 
stitute what the French call a négligeable quantity, unless they can 
secure the support of the Irish Nationalists. On the other hand, if 


they secure this support by identifying themselves with Home Rule,. 
such influence as they retain in the United Kingdom becomes still 


more insignificant. From this dilemma there is no escape. 

It is in no spirit of partisan exultation that I wish to point out the 
magnitude of the Liberal collapse. On many grounds, both political 
and personal, I—in common as I believe with the majority of my 
fellow-countrymen whowere Liberals up tothe date when we were called 
upon to choose between the interests of our party and, as we deemed, 
the interests of our country—cannot but regret the decline and dis- 
credit of the party to which we were once proud to belong. But in 
politics regrets are futile. I can see no ground to hope that the 
Liberal party can ever regain the position it held in the days of 
Whig ascendancy, under Russell and Palmerston. If I have made 
my meaning clear, I think I have shown that the Liberal downfall 
is due mainly to the logic of facts. The party, for good or bad, had. 
fulfilled its mission, and having completed all the principal reforms 
consistent with the existing constitution of these realms, had lost its 
reason of being. Sooner or later the moderate Liberals must have 
been compelled to part company with the Radicals, even if Mr. 


Gladstone had not conceived the idea of infusing fresh life into a. 


moribund political organization, by purchasing the Irish vote at the 
price of the Repeal of the Union. I am no optimist by disposition 
or conviction; and I can see no cause to imagine that the present 
Conservative attitude of the British public will be of permanent or 
even prolonged duration. According to my forecast the Opposition, 
in virtue of the exigencies of their political position, must become 
more and more Radical. For the moment the Radicals are left out 
in the cold. They have no programme, no policy, no leaders, and 
for the most part no heart in their work. But under a democracy 
there is sure to be a party which bids for popular support by 
democratic legislation. For reasons I have pointed out, purely 
political reform has lost its attraction for the masses. But the idea 
that their position might be improved by social reforms is gradually 
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gaining ground amidst the working class, who in the last resort can 
always determine the result of any appeal to the constituencies by 
sheer force of numbers. Thus, if I am not mistaken, the Liberal 
party of the future, under whatever name it may be known, will be a 
Radical party with Socialist proclivities. Such a party, whatever 
may be the predilections of its individual members, must of necessity 
be anti-Imperialist. 

The ideal of the British working class, as represented by Labour 
candidates, consists in the reduction of the hours of work, in the 
artificial raising of wages by limitations of output, and in placing the 
relations between capital and labour under the control of the Trades 
Unions. It is obvious that this ideal is incompatible with an 
Imperialist policy, and therefore the Little Englanders are likely to 
command a preponderant influence in the Radical party of the future 
out of all proportion to their present authority. It seems to me, 
looking forward to the future, that the best if not the only means of 
hindering the working classes from using their numerical power in 
order to promote their own interests, whether real or imaginary, is to 
convince them that their welfare depends upon the maintenance of 
British industrial supremacy, and to show that this supremacy can 
only be upheld by creating new markets and consolidating the union 
between Great Britain and the Greater Britain beyond the seas, or, in 
other words, by supporting the Imperialist policy of which Mr. 
Chamberlain has made himself the advocate and champion. 

The subject in question is far too wide a one to enter upon at any 
length. I only refer to it here because the most encouraging feature 
of the recent elections seems to me to be the indication they afford 
that the Imperialist idea is beginning to take hold of the masses, and 
that the working classes are already dimly realising that the mainte- 
nance of the British Empire throughout the world is a matter which 
affects their personal interests, as men whose livelihood depends upon 
the prosperity of British industry, and which also appeals to their 
national pride as Englishmen. If this should prove to be the case 
the downfall of Liberalism as evinced by the elections may prove to 
mark a turning-point not only in our political annals, but in the 
process of development by which these little islands of ours have 
been gradually and unconsciously converted into the centre of a 
world-wide Empire. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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IIl.—THE VINDICATION OF DEMOCRACY. 


THERE were two ways of looking at the swing of the pendulum. It 
could be regarded as the inevitable mechanism of a mere bad habit, 
or as the expression of a thoroughly practical instinct which, as a 
matter of fact, acted in disregard of all logic, as an admirable 
regulator of the party system. The odd voter, with the electoral 
equivalent of the cross-bench mind, believed deeply in the principle 
of giving the other side a turn, and, without any probing of the 
philosophy of the subject, was governed by the more or less 
unconscious conviction that suspending the pendulum would stop the 
clock. To professed thinkers, on the contrary, Democracy was apt to 
appear as a gigantic mechanical figure lifting either hand alternately, 
and performing its automatic gesture on one side as a consequence 
of haying previously done it on the other. A more reasonable and 
general view only found different reasons for expecting similar 
results. Democracy had invariably voted against the party which 
had been in possession, and, with Saturnian appetite, had devoured 
Ministries and majorities mainly because it had previously given 
them birth. From the inauguration of household franchise up to 
now, in a word, there was no conclusive answer to the fundamental 
question of modern politics—whether democracy could control its own 
electoral motions and was capable at any time of deliberately rejecting 
the candidature of an Opposition, and of preferring to retain the 
services of an existing Government. 

By far the most significant result of the General Election has been 
the suspension of the pendulum. For the first occasion since electoral 
power was transferred from the middle classes to the incalculable 
people at the familiar date of 1868, now receding into “a dark back- 
ward and abysm”’ of political time, the constituencies have decided 
to make the experiment of entrusting a ministry not simply with a 
second term of office, but with the renewed dictatorship of an 
omnipotent majority. There can be no question of the interest of the 
fact, whatever may be thought of the consequences, but its importance 
will not be grasped unless it is regarded as the complete working- 
out of a steady tendency. In 1885 the Conservatives captured for 
the first time a clear majority of the boroughs against the undivided 
forces of the Liberal party ; and the remarkable rise of the Conser- 
vative vote in the towns even at that period has repeatedly been 
dwelt upon in this Review as one of the most significant phenomena 
in party history. In 1886 the Unionists carried another fifty of the 
boroughs, and of these in 1892 they only lost twenty-five. The 
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pendulum had already ceased to swing upon the Radical side with the 
former freedom, but when it swept back in the Unionist direction, on 
the other hand, it went to the furthest reach. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
last struggle ran power, the Unionists in the municipal constitu- 
encies had forfeited only half their previous gains, and in 1895 they 
recovered all they had lost and a dozen more seats as well. 

More than three borough seats out of every four were at last in 
their hands, and it is at the indication of this extraordinary fact that 
the pendulum stops and refuses to budge. The portentous thing 
for any Radical thinker is not even that this process has gone on 
in the boroughs—it is that the towns are only moving at a some- 
what emphatic distance in front of the whole country, except Wales. 
The Liberals find consolation in having got back a baker’s dozen 
of the county seats in the present election, but they lost forty at 
the last. Even in Scotland the Unionist vote has never ceased 
to mount up until it has now placed the Opposition, for the 
first time, in a minority beyond the Border. Beaten at last in 
Scotland, holding "precisely one-third of the seats, neither more nor 
less, in the English counties, clinging with more difficulty than ever 
to fewer than a fourth of the English boroughs, Liberalism, so far 
as Great Britain is concerned, is in a total Parliamentary minority 
of more than two hundred votes, and for the first time in its history 
has been excluded twice running from office by the decision of the 
people. The actual stoppage of the pendulum is less remarkable in 
itself than when regarded as the result of the whole process of 
slowing down—the steady set of democratic opinion away from the 
particular party which claims to be the party of Democracy, and the 
gradual fixation in favour of the Unionists of a larger and yet 
larger proportion of national confidence. 

Nor even then, though we perceive the whole breadth of the electoral 
effect, do we realise its fundamental significance until it is studied in 
strict connection with its causes and the immense political results it 
has already produced. When unmitigated Democracy was inaugurated 
in 1885 there wasa grievous pessimism among the political philosophers. 

There was a cry for safeguards and devices to save the people 
from themselves. Written Constitutions were recommended to pre- 
vent organic change at the caprice of the odd man. The Refer- 
endum was suggested to ensure, as was not very philosophically 
imagined, that the wheat should be separated from the chaff in 
vote-catching programmes. Anything was demanded which would 
provide some mechanical security against the swinging of a pendulum 
which might swing the Empire into the abyss. We hear nothing of 
these doctrinaire nostrums now. Democracy has dispensed with 
written Constitutions and the Referendum, and has found its solutions 
in its own saving common-sense. It has never shown the immediate 
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and certain insight of political genius, but it has proved itself 
incapable of the rash and precipitate errors to which it was believed 
to be naturally prone. Democracy has always deliberated, but has 
always ended by making up its mind firmly upon the right side. To 
appeal to it again upon Home Rule, for instance, would be absolutely 
useless. It hesitated during Mr. Gladstone’s life, but not afterwards; 
and Home Rule, after full consideration, was finally disposed of exactly 
as it would have been under a written Constitution. There was a bare 
majority for it in 1892, but that was impotent for the purpose, and 
the Liberal party and Unionist professors alike began to learn that 
the legislative force of votes depends not upon mechanical accumula- 
tion alone, but upon how far the nominally omnipotent majority of 
one particular moment will stand the test of moral analysis applied 
to its antecedents, its composition, and its prospects. 

In the same way as the decision upon Home Rule has been 
precisely what would have been directed by the framers of any 
written Constitution, the recent General Election resolved itself into 
a plébiscite in which the single question of the war was voted upon as 
it would have been under a Referendum. Democracy in a word 
treated the occasion as a Referendum pure and simple. There was 
no question of a change of ministry. The Opposition commenced 
the struggle by making the unique admission at the outset that they 
could have no real expectation of replacing the Cabinet, or of being 
called upon, as Sir Edward Grey put it, to provide an alternative 
Government. The nation grasped the point in connection with Home 
Rule—that when there was anything like an even balance of 
opinion upon the question of organic change, the final decision 
should be adverse—and it seized the essential again in the second 
great emergency of the war. It had settled one doubt as to the 
compatibility of Democracy with social order and constitutional 
equilibrium, and it has settled another during the war and at 
the recent elections by proving once for all that statesmen capable 
of great architecture could base Empire upon Democracy as 
solidly as upon bed-rock. An express Referendum as to whether 
the nation approved or repudiated the war could not have secured 
the result with greater certainty. No Democracy has ever done or 
ever can do better. It has been as good at constitutional reasoning 
as Professor Dicey. The “street-bred people’? who know no more 
of England than that, they only England know, are as right as 
Mr. Kipling in their Imperial instinct. Against these rational 
and imaginative influences the material advantages of Radical 
legislation are advertised by the Opposition in vain. All the 
“Synthetic Philosophy” does not prevent Mr. Herbert Spencer 
from joining the Stop-the-War Committee or of suspecting 
Democracy at the same time of a strong tendency to a predatory 
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habit. The truth is rather that the greatest danger of the mass of 
the nation is that dread of the unreasonable which makes it less 
severe than it should be with the shortcomings of its rulers, and 
induces it to tolerate abuses in the excessive fear of acting with rash- 
ness and injustice. To bring one class in England to prey upon 
another it would require a national necessity as extreme as that which 
drives men on a raft to cannibalism. That is the vindication of Demo- 
cracy suggested by the review of political events from 1885 to 
1900, and at the opening of the new century England starts clear 
with the conviction that if we are to fail in the international struggle 
for existence of the future, it will be not because the nation is corrupt 
or unstable at the bottom, but because, like Swift, it is decaying at 
the top. 

It will probably be conceded in any case, and even by the party 
which happens to be injuriously affected at the moment, that 
the suspension of the pendulum is of no inconsiderable advantage in 
itself. It shows that the issue between a Government and an 
Opposition will be decided in future by some species of rational process 
and not by the mere momentum of a mechanical see-saw. The result 
must have a certain effect, though to what degree it is not yet possible 
to measure, in quickening the moral circulation of the parties. The 
nation, while dealing clearly and vigorously with the necessities of the 
actual situation, has shown nothing like a blind desire to shut the 
door unconditionally against the future applications of the Liberal 
party. Democracy is bent upon securing certain ends and is 
becoming indifferent as to the agents. It places a much higher 
value than it ever did before upon executive efficiency, and is much 
less under the influence of the platitudes and shibboleths in which 
abstract sentiments used to be declared by the rival competitors for its 
favour. The Government is aware that its future fate will depend 
entirely upon the practical results it may achieve. Its measures will 
be judged upon their merits, and not with an indulgent eye, and the 
Unionists will not again be able to use Home Rule as a scare or 
khakhi as a blind. The Opposition, upon the other hand, makes no 
pretence of regarding the result of this General Election like that of 
the last, as an amazing accident, and Radicalism will find itself forced 
to a revision of its attitude, and to a new and more scientific study 
of Democracy. The problem of the boroughs and of Scotland— 
for that is one question, as the return of the Unionist seven 
for Glasgow shows—will have to be faced and solved. The 
swing of the pendulum has stopped because the nation, though 
still inclined to make use of both the parties so long as they 
can appeal to it upon anything resembling equal terms, has 
risen above the party system, regards it from above rather 
than from within, and will not be easily diverted by particularist 
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appeals from employing the side which may seem fittest on the 
whole at any given time to serve the interests of the Empire. It 
will be only when the Opposition has made up its mind to adopt 
the principle of continuity as to foreign policy and Imperial defence— 
unless, indeed, it can go in for stronger methods in either respect 
than those of its opponents—that Liberalism will recover an equal 
chance at the polls. When in certain vital interests there is ensured 
a continuity of principle Democracy will no doubt practise an alter- 
nation of agents by allowing purely domestic questions to turn 
the scale. 

There never was a time, perhaps, when the psychology of elections 
was easier to understand in the main and more difficult to analyse in 
its details. The country voted, not for the Government, but for the 
war, and that this could not be done except by voting against the 
Opposition was the fault of the Opposition itself. To show with abso- 
lute clearness that it was in favour of the war, the country found but 
one way open, and that was to vote down the Opposition, and to return 
by a majority which it knew for all subsequent purposes would be 
mischievously large, a Government that it would prefer to have re- 
organised past all recognition. In forcing the nation to this paradox, 
the Opposition did a greater disservice to the country than to them- 
selves. Sir Edward Grey pointed out that continuity in South African 
policy was now inevitable in practice, and suggested that the con- 
stituencies in that conviction should not be deterred from supporting 
the Liberal party by the argument that an erroneous construction would 
be placed upon their votes by surrounding nations. The instinct of 
the country was wiser than this. The prestige of a nation is nothing 
but the impression that it makes upon its neighbours. It was not 
only of importance, it was a supreme necessity that the Boers and the 
hostile public opinion of the Continent should not misconceive the 
character of the English people, who, grotesque as it may seem, are 
generally thought to be unstable and even pusillanimous, except in 
France, where we are credited with more flattering vices. Had the 
verdict of the General Election been given against the Government, 
the impression made would have been that England had ceased to be 
capable of pursuing a strong policy, that all the hatred and con- 
tempt poured upon her during her disasters had been justified at last 
by her own confession, and that she neither had principle enough to 
refrain from oppression nor nerve to bear the cost. All newspapers 
supply what their readers like to see, and the Continental Press is not 
an exception. Englishmen, for instance, who followed German 
journals, even of the more reputable sort, during the war, might have 
observed how the Kaiser’s subjects get what they call their objective 
impressions of this country. In the reports of speeches and debates, 
the utterances of Her Majesty’s Ministers and their supporters, of Sir 
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Edward Grey and the Liberal Front Bench, were compressed to the 
smallest space, while the diatribes of the Irish Members and the 
Radical rump, the performances of Mr. Healy and Mr. Labouchere, 
were given almost as fully as in The Times. There could be no 
more deadly danger to this country than that Continental nations, 
influenced by means like this, should fail to take a true measure of 
England. Liberal votes at the polls, had Ministers been overturned 
or their position undermined, would have been treated exactly like 
Liberal speeches. They would have been exclusively regarded as 
a condemnation of the war had they succeeded in reducing the 
majority of the Government; their failure to do it is regarded on 
the other hand as a condemnation of the Liberal party for its 
ambiguity on the war. We are described, as we have not often 
been of late years, as a dangerous rather than a decaying nation. 
Where we must resign ourselves to one of two inevitable miscon- 
ceptions, the former is considerably the safer and is usually expressed 
in more civil and responsible language. In a word, the result of the 
war and the elections, together, has sobered the Continent, and that 
is again the vindication of Democracy. It has shown that the things 
of which Majuba was typical were incidents, not symptoms, and 
that upon all grave questions affecting the Imperial position of 
England, the mind of Democracy is not quicksand but bed-rock. 

The peculiar paradox of the General Election must have a special 
influence that may be either stimulating or fatal to the fortunes of the 
Government. The country is in an unexampled humour towards the 
Cabinet it has returned to power. Its mood is neither sanguine nor 
indulgent, and there is none of the parental prepossession with which 
all ministries raised to office by overwhelming majorities have pre- 
viously been regarded by their makers. The constituencies feel 
perfectly that the Government have profited by the mistakes of their 
opponents far beyond any absolute deserts of their own. The 
plebiscite in endorsement of the war has given Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues an act of indemnity for all their previous errors and 
deficiencies, and has rewarded them in a measure out of all proportion 
to their merits. The nation now believes that it has done its duty, is 
quit of all its obligations towards Ministers, and has contracted no 
such tacit liability to extend to the Government a further support as 
the immediate result of a General Election usually implies. There 
is a strong sentiment that Ministers must give some emphatic and 
exceptional evidence that they are worthy of their extraordinary good 
fortune, or must expect to be critically judged. ‘The commonsense of 
Democracy distinguished without hesitation between the worse and the 
lesser of two evils and refused to think of swopping horses while 
crossing the stream, but now that it has been fairly landed on the 
other bank by the result of the struggle at the polls, there would be 
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serious consequences from any renewed outbreak of discontent such as 
has been more than once provoked by the lethargy of Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in China and the perfunctory apologetics with which the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour annotated our disasters during the 
war. If the country is disappointed now by a Cabinet to which it 
has given the most brilliant opportunities, the country will be 
unfair. The future work of the Government will be judged by an 
altogether more exacting standard than in the past, and it would be 
in no way surprising if its final fate should be an overthrow which it 
would deserve as little then as it does its unparalleled triumph now. 

It is ominous that Lord Salisbury should have commenced his new 
extension of power by a disappointment, of which little is said, 
merely because it would be hopeless and absurd to attack the 
Government immediately after having invested it with such marks of 
national confidence as were never granted to any of its predecessors. 
It is not probable that the Prime Minister has made any alert or 
subtle study of the psychology of the elections, or is keenly anxious 
to meet whatever may be the real wishes of the country, or has made 
any agitated endeavour to discover what they are. The head of the 
Government is an infinitely tired statesman, who holds on mainly 
because it is not easy to let go. There is no doubt that the country 
desires a complete reconstruction of the Cabinet. There is as little 
doubt that Lord Salisbury does not see the necessity. An 
announcement that the result of the General Election had been 
acknowledged by the intention to bring fresher and younger blood 
into the Government would have sent an electric current of hope 
and confidence through the nation. That the new Parliament is to 
be met by the same men in the same places, with the exception of 
two or three equally unavoidable and uninspiring changes, has 
created a subdued sense of irritated depression which deprives public 
opinion of all buoyancy with regard to a Cabinet which the whole 
country regarded as slack, jaded, and commonplace. 

In Lord Salisbury’s inertia there is recognised a power of resist- 
ance and a safe immunity from adventures. Mr. Balfour makes for 
sweetness, and, to a certain extent, for light in public life more than 
any other politician upon his side, but the driving force now 
demanded is not to be looked for from him, and he is not a great 
minister. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is a man of hard ability who is 
utterly rayless.. The country would be prepared to employ Lord 
Rosebery, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey 
almost as readily as these. Nor if the choice is to be between Mr. 
Ritchie and Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Wyndham, as to 
who is to be promoted to the Admiralty or to the War Office should 
there be a change there, the constituencies will not be moved to 
enthusiasm in any event. Mr. Wyndham’s picturesque talent is 
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capable of most persuasive effects, but it scarcely seems to be accom- 
panied by any solid power. Mr. Brodrick is precisely the admirable 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. With the probable future of 
Mr. Ritchie no one was preoccupied, but everyone would feel that a 
thoroughly right and strong appointment had been made if Mr. 
Hanbury became Mr. Geschen’s successor. All that is possible on 
these lines will only mitigate the dissatisfaction and uneasiness of 
the country, and will not create any positive feeling that a good 
beginning has been made or that Lord Salisbury has shown the 
recognition of the remarkable result of the General Election that the 
nation had the right to expect. 

The difficulties in the way of any scheme of reconstruction were 
great, and the revised lists of Cabinet Ministers, which furnished a 
brief amusement, were not very fortunately framed. Lord Cromer 
is a great servant of the State, and is profoundly averse from 
plunging into the arena of party politics, and so long as the neutrali- 
sation of the Foreign Office remains one of the prominent features 
of Lord Rosebery’s political Utopia, and no more, Lord Cromer is 
not likely to be available. The nation would prefer, on the whole, 
that the Prime Minister should remain at the Foreign Office if Mr. 
Balfour or Lord Curzon are to be the alternatives. As to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s transference to the War Office, it is not known that 
Mr. Chamberlain would wish it, and it is known that Lord Roberts 
probably would not. The new Commander-in-Chief, to judge from 
the passages in Forty-one Years in India, referring to Lord 
Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty, might prefer to work with the present 
Secretary for War rather than with any other nomination within the 
range of probability. The personal position of Mr. Chamberlain was 
by far the most interesting aspect of the whole question of Cabinet 
reconstruction. So far as there was a definite and avowed distinc- 
tion between the two parties at all, the General Election turned upon 
the personal merits of the Colonial Secretary, his motives and his 
methods. 

No English statesman since the Midlothian campaign has more 
conspicuously “ presided over” an appeal to the constituencies, and 
no politician at any time has won a more sweeping personal triumph. 
His little finger has become thicker than the loins of his colleagues, 
but there is to be no official recognition by the Unionist party 
that any increase in Mr. Chamberlain’s importance has occurred. 
There is a graceless tendency among a Conservative section to 
declare with petulant disgust that there has been too much Mr. 
Chamberlain. It would be instructive to know how far that feeling 
has spread, and to what quarters it extends. Mr. Gladstone made 
a similar mistake—it was, in domestic politics, the greatest mis- 
calculation of his life, and it was the real cause of the ultimate 


suspension of the pendulum. If the Unionist party could fail to 
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acknowledge the Colonial Secretary’s real position in national 
politics they would repeat Mr. Gladstone’s blunder of 1885, without 
any of his excuse—and the pendulum would resume. It is plain 
that Mr. Chamberlain is not yet to leave the Colonial Department, 
and it is improbable that he has been invited to become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or to go to the War Office. The obvious fact will 
remain in any case that he has now attained a pinnacle of national 
influence where Mr. Chamberlain confers importance upon the post 
not the post upon him, and if at the Colonial Office he is to remain, 
all that need be said is that he cannot be prevented from making 
the Colonial Office the most conspicuous institution in the Empire. 
The man of the General Election has his own conception of his 
future, and sits tight. When it has become clear what degree of 
permanency is likely to attach to Lord Salisbury’s renewed tenure of 
personal office, and what arrangements would be proposed if his 
retirement should occur, it may be possible to cast the horoscope 
of the new Parliament, but not before. 

Meanwhile the cave is prepared for Adullam. In the extraordinary 
dearth of first-class Parliamentary talent among the rising generation, 
Mr. Winston Churchill enters the House of Commons at twenty-six, 
at the beginning of the new century, claiming the spirit of his father 
and that of the United States, with fame already behind him, and 
absolutely every possibility the Empire can offer in front. This young 
man has the most dazzling chances in the world, and entering Parlia- 
ment the observed of all observers, combines more advantages than 
any politician at his age has done since Pitt. Mr. Winston Churchill 
is not likely to let the grass grow under his feet, and his danger rather 
is likely to be in forgetting that “a young man in a hurry” is even 
less impressive than an old one. It was said of the new Unionist 
Member for Oldham, within a few days of his election, that upon his 
first night in Parliament he would probably be capable of moving an 
amendment to the address at once, if he were not completely satisfied 
by the references to army reform in the Queen’sSpeech. That at least 
suggests a career. If the army scheme should prove inadequate, or 
Lord Salisbury’s policy should continue to miscarry in China, the 
discontent which has been gathering behind Ministers would break 
out in revolt. The direction in which the Adullamites would look for 
their leader would be inevitable. In the present mood, in which 
the country regards itself as having discharged its duty towards 
Ministers, and is inclined to be exacting in respect of the duty of 
Ministers to the country, any movement of profound dissatisfaction 
upon military reorganisation or Chinese developments would wreck 
the Government. 

The Opposition which has been so long in solution will begin for 
its part to ecrystallise out. Mr. William O’Brien, that spasmodic 
exponent of the fixed idea, is returning to the House of Commons 
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with visions of an obstructionist revival, in which the Irish members 
will emulate the exploits of Mr. Parnell. The new Nationalist ad- 
venture will attempt once more to demoralise the House of Commons. 
The connection between the two parties of the Opposition will 
become damning for the Radicals if it is not repudiated by the Irish. 
But the Liberal Opposition would need to win at least 150 seats to be 
returned to power, independently of the Irish vote, while so long as 
it is at the mercy of the Irish vote it cannot expect to be entrusted 
with a majority at all. When Lord Rosebery warned his party in 
vain, six years ago, that it must recover the confidence of the “ pre- 
dominant partner,” he was able to point to Liberal majorities in the 
other three divisions of the United Kingdom. Since then disaster 
has extended its area. Ireland again plays for her own hand. Scot- 
land has returned a Unionist majority, and the predominant partner 
is now supported by the most important of the other partners. The 
area of Liberal ascendancy has been reduced to Wales. Lord Rose- 
bery’s realism was an intolerable offence: it is probable that the full 
meaning of his words is only now beginning to dawn upon his 
diminished party. 
‘* For strange, 
When it strikes to within, is the known 
Richer than newness revealed.” 


From the point of view of the political calculator it would seem 
quite worth while for Liberalism to break absolutely with the 
Nationalists for the purpose of removing the prejudices of the odd 
man. Next to the fact that the Liberal party has been rejected twice 
running at the polls for the first time in its history, there was no 
feature of the struggle more impressive when all the circumstances 
are candidly considered than the way in which the solid framework 
of its strength in the country held together. The party which can 
only return between one-third and one-fourth of the House of 
Commons can still poll nearly half the country. If it could convert 
five out of every hundred electors it would sweep the constituencies. 
How the odd man is to be induced to move over from the side where 
he has obstinately lodged himself since Mr, Gladstone’s retirement 
is the tactical problem of Liberalism. How it is to be solved the 
events pivoting upon the meeting of the new Parliament must go 
far to determine. But to equalise the Imperial factor in order that 
its programme of social, and above all financial, reform should again 
turn the balance as before, would obviously be the most certain 
method of re-starting the pendulum. When the estimates presented 
to the coming House of Commons raise the steady question of the 
future, “ Who is to pay?” Radicalism will have the advantage 
in the answer. Democracy is much less likely to change the policy 
of continuity in Imperial interests than to decide that those who 
keep the banking accounts shall draw the cheques. 
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WHEN we turn to Sandan, the other legendary or mythical being 
whom Movers thought that the Zoganes may have personated, we 
find the arguments in support of his theory still stronger. The city 
of Tarsus in Cilicia is said to have been founded by a certain Sandan 
whom the Greeks identified with Hercules; and at the festival of 
this god or hero an effigy of him was burned on a great pyre.! This 
Sandan is doubtless the same with the Sandes whom Agathias calls 
the old Persian Hercules. Professing to give a list of the gods 
whom the Persians worshipped before the days of Zoroaster, the 
Byzantine historian mentions Bel, Sandes, and Anaitis, whom he 
identifies with Zeus, Hercules, and Aphrodite respectively.? As we 
know that Bel was a Babylonian, not a Persian deity, and that in 
later times Anaitis was practically equivalent to the Babylonian 
Ishtar or Astarte, a strong presumption is raised that Sandes also 
was a Babylonian or at all events Semitic deity, and that in speaking 
of him as Persian the historian confused the ancient Persians with 
the Babylonians and perhaps other stocks of Western Asia. The 
presumption is strengthened when we find that in Lydia the sur- 
name of Sandon, doubtless equivalent to Sandan, is said to have 
been borne by Hercules because he wore a woman’s garment called 
a sandyx, fine and diaphanous as gossamer, at the bidding of Queen 
Omphale, whom the hero served for three years in the guise of a 
female slave, clad in purple, humbly carding wool and submitting to 
be slapped by the saucy queen with her golden slipper.’ The familiar 
legend that Hercules burned himself alive on a great pyre completes 
the parallel between the effeminate Hercules Sandon of Lydia and 
the Assyrian Sardanapalus. So exact a parallel must surely rest on 
a common base of custom as well as of myth. That base, according 
to the conjecture of the admirable scholar K. O. Miiller, may have 
been a custom of dressing up an effigy of an effeminate Asiatic deity 
in the semblance of a reveller, and then publicly burning it on a 
pyre. Such a custom appears to have prevailed not only at Tarsus 
in Cilicia, but also in Lydia; for a coin of the Lydian Philadelphia, 

(1) Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 8; Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxxiii. p. 408 (vol. ii. p. 16 
ed. Dindorf). Coins of Tarsus exhibit the effigy on the pyre, which seems to be com- 


posed of a pyramid of great beams resting on a cubical base. See K. O. Miiller, 


‘*Sandon und Sardanapal,’’ Kunstarchiologische Werke, iii. 8 sqq., whose valuable essay 
I follow. 

(2) Agathias, Hist. ii. 24. 

(3) Joannes Lydus, De magistratibus, iii. 64 ; Apollodorus, ii. 6, 2 sg. ; Lucian, Dial 
deorum, xiii. 2. 
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a city which lay not far from the old royal capital Sardes, exhibits a 
device like that on coins of Tarsus, consisting of a figure stretched 
on a pyre. “ We may suppose,” says Miiller, “that in the old 
Assyrian mythology a certain being called Sandan, or perhaps Sar- 
dan, figured beside Baal and Mylitta or Astarte. The character of 
this mythical personage is one which often meets us in oriental 
religion—the extreme of voluptuousness and sensuality combined 
with miraculous force and heroic strengthh We may imagine that 
at the great festivals of Nineveh this Sandan or Sardan was exhibited 
as a buxom figure with womanish features, the pale face painted with 
white lead, the eyebrows and eyelashes blackened with kohl, his 
person loaded with golden chains, rings, and earrings, arrayed in 
a bright red transparent garment, grasping a goblet in one hand and 
perhaps, as a symbol of strength, a double axe in the other, while he 
sat cross-legged and surrounded by women on a splendidly adorned 
couch under a purple canopy, altogether not unlike the figure of 
Adonis at the court festivals of Alexandria. Then the people of 
‘mad Nineveh,’ as the poet Phocylides called it, ‘ the well-favoured 
harlot,’ as the prophet Nahum has it, would rejoice and make merry 
with this their darling hero. Afterwards there may have been another 
show, when this gorgeous Sandan or Sardan was to be seen on a huge 
pyre of precious wood, draped in gold-embroidered tapestry and laden 
with incense and spices of every sort, which, being set on fire, to the 
howling of a countless multitude and the deafening din of shrill 
music, sent up a monstrous pillar of fire whirling towards heaven and 
flooded half Nineveh with smoke and smell.” 

The distinguished scholar whom I have just quoted does not fail 
to recognise the part which imagination plays in the picture he has 
set before us; but he reminds us very properly that in historical 
inquiries imagination must always supply the bond that links toge- 
ther the broken fragments of tradition. One thing, he thinks, 
emerges clearly from the present investigation; the worship and 
legend of an effeminate hero like Sandan appear to have spread, by 
means of an early diffusion of the Semitic stock, first to the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarsus in Cilicia and afterwards to Sardes in Lydia. In 
favour of the former prevalence of the rite in Lydia it may be added 
that the oldest dynasty of Lydian kings traced their descent, not only 
from the mythical Assyrian hero Ninus, but also from the Greek hero 
Hercules,’ whose legendary death in the fire finds at least a curious 
echo in the story that Croesus, the last king of Lydia, was laid by 

(1) K. O. Miiller, “Sandon und Sardanapal,”? Kunstarchdologische Werke, iii. 16 sq. 
The writer adds that there is authority for every stroke in the picture. His principal 
source is the sixty-second speech of Dio Chrysostom (vol. ii. p. 202, ed. Dindorf), where 
the unmanly Sardanapalus, seated cross-legged on a gilded couch with purple hangings, 


is compared to “the Adonis for whom the women wail.’’ 
(2) Herodotus i. 7. 
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his Persian conqueror Cyrus on a great pyre of wood, and was only 
saved at the last moment from being consumed in the flames! May 
not this story embody a reminiscence of the manner in which the 
ancient kings of Lydia, as living embodiments of their god, formerly 
met their end? It was thus that the old Prussian rulers used to 
burn themselves alive in front of the sacred oak?; and by an odd 
coincidence, if it is nothing more, the Greek Hercules directed that 
the pyre on which he was to be consumed should be made of the 
wood of the oak and the wild olive.* Some grounds may also be 
shown for thinking that in certain South African tribes the chiefs 
were formerly burnt alive as a religious or magical ceremony.* All 
these facts and indications tend to support the view of Movers that at 
the Sacaea also the man who played the god for five days was 
originally burnt at the end of them.® Death by hanging or crucifixion 
may have been a later mitigation of his sufferings, though it is quite 
possible that both forms of execution, or rather of sacrifice, may have 
been combined by hanging or crucifying the victim first and burning 
him afterwards, much as our forefathers used to disembowel traitors 
after suspending them for a few minutes ona gibbet. At Tarsus 
apparently the custom was still further softened by burning an effigy 
instead of a man; but on this point the evidence is not explicit. It 
is worth observing that as late as Lucian’s time the principal festival 
of the year at Hierapolis—the great seat of the worship of Astarte— 
fell at the beginning of spring and took its name of the Pyre or the 
Torch from the tall masts which were burnt in the court of the temple 
with sheep, goats, and other animals hanging from them.® Here the 
season, the fire, and the gallows-tree all fit our hypothesis ; only the 
man-god is wanting. 
If the Jewish festival of Purim was, as I have attempted to show, 
(1) Herodotus i. 86, with Bihr’s note. 
(2) Simon Grunau, Preussische Chronik, herausgegeben von Dr. M. Perlbach (Leipsic, 
1876), i. p. 97. 
(8) Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1195 sqq. 
Tory pey UrAnY Tig Babuppifov Spvdc 
ktipavra modXOby 6° dooey éxrepovO’ dpod 
dyptoyv EXatov, cpa Tobpov iuBadeiv. 
The passage was pointed out to me by my friend Dr. A. W. Verrall. The poet’s 
language suggests that of old a sacred fire was kindled by the friction of oik and wild 
clive wood, and that, in accordance with a notion common among rude pevples, one of 


the pieces of wood (in this case the wild olive) was regarded as male ani the other (the 
oak) as female. On this hypothesis, fire was kindled by drilling a hole in a piece of 
ceak with a stick of wild olive. As to the different sorts of wood used by the ancients 
in making fire by friction, see A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks*, 
p- 35 sqqg. In South Africa a special fire is procured for sacrifices by the friction of two 
pieces of the Uzwati tree, which are known respectively as husband and wife (J. Mac- 
donald, Light in Africa, p. 216 sq.). 

(4) These grounds are stated in the forthcoming edition of The Golden Bouyh. 

(5) Movers, Die Phoenizier, i. 496. 

(6) Lucian, De dea Syria, 49. 
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directly descended either from the Sacaea or from some other Semitic 
festival, of which the central feature was the sacrifice of a man in the 
character of a god, we should expect to find traces of human sacrifice 
lingering about it in one or other of those mitigated forms to which I 
have just referred. This expectation is fully borne out by the facts. 
For from an early time it has been customary with the Jews at the 
feast of Purim to burn or otherwise destroy effigies of Haman, whose 
original character as a deity has recently been made probable by the 
researches of Jensen. The practice was well known under the Roman 
empire, for the emperors Honorius and Theodosius issued a decree 
commanding the governors of the provinces to take care that the Jews 
should not burn effigies of Haman on a cross at one of their festivals," 
We learn from the decree that the custom gave great offence to the 
Christians, who regarded it as a blasphemous parody of the central 
mystery of their own religion, little suspecting that it was nothing 
but a continuation, in a milder form, of a rite that had probably been 
celebrated in the East long ages before the birth of Christianity. 
The Arab historian Albirfini, who wrote in the year a.p. 1000, 
informs us that at Purim the Jews of his time rejoiced greatly over 
the death of Haman, and that they made figures which they beat and 
burned, “imitating the burning of Haman.” Hence one name for 
the festival was Haman-Stir.2 Another Arabic writer, Makrizi, who 
died in a.p. 1442, says that at the feast of Purim, which fell on the 
fifteenth day of the month Adar, some of the Jews used to make 
effigies of Haman, which they first played with and then threw into 
the fire. During the Middle Ages the Italian Jews celebrated Purim 
in a lively fashion which has been compared by their own historians 
to that of the Carnival. The children used to range themselves in 
rows opposite each other and pelt one another with nuts, while 
grown-up people rode on horseback through the streets with pine 
branches in their hands, or blew trumpets and made merry round a 
puppet representing Haman, which was set on a platform or scaffold 
and then solemnly burnt on a pyre. “On Purim everything, or 
almost everything, was lawful; so the common people argued. They 
laughed at their Rabbis, they wore grotesque masks, the men attired 
themselves in the women’s clothes, and the women went clad as 


(1) Codex Theodosianus, Lib. xvi. Tit. viii. § 18 : Judacos quodam festivitatis suae solleni 
Aman ad poenae quondam recordationem incendere, et sanctae crucis adsimulatam speciem in 
contemptu Christianae fidei sacrilega mente exurere provinciarum rectores prohibeant : ne locis 
suis fidet nostrae signum immisceant, sed ritus suos infra contemptum Christianae legis 
retineant : amissuri sine dubio permissa hactenus, nisi ab inlicitis temperaverint. The decree 
is dated at Constantinople, in the consulship of Bassus and Philip. 

(2) Albiriini, The Chronology of Ancient Nations, translated and edited by Dr. C. 
Edward Sachau (London, 1879), p. 273 sq. 

(3) Quoted by Lagarde, ‘‘ Purim,”’ p. 13 (Abhandlungen der kiniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, xxxivy. 1887). 
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men.”? In the eighteenth century the Jews of Frankfort used at 
Purim to make pyramids of thin wax candles, which they set on fire ; 
also they fashioned images of Haman and his wife out of candles and 
burned them on the reading-desk in the synagogue.” 

Now, when we consider the close correspondence in character as 
well as in date between the Jewish Purim and the Christian Carnival, 
and remember further that the effigy of Carnival, which is now 
destroyed at this merry season, had probably its prototype in a living 
man who was put to a violent death in the character of Saturn at the 
Saturnalia, analogy of itself would suggest that in former times the 
Jews, like the Babylonians, from whom they appear to have derived 
their Purim, may at one time have burned, hung, or crucified a real 
man in the character of Haman. There are some positive grounds 
for thinking that this was so. The early church historian, Socrates, 
informs us that at Inmestar, a town in Syria, the Jews were wont to 
observe certain sports among themselves, in the course of which they 
played many foolish pranks. In the year a.p. 416, being heated 
with wine, they carried these sports further than usual and began 
deriding Christians and even Christ himself, and to give the more zest 
to their mockery they seized a Christian child, bound him to a cross, 
and hung him up. At first they only laughed and jeered at him, but 
soon, their passions getting the better of them, they ill-treated the 
child so that he died under their hands. The thing got noised abroad 
and resulted in a serious brawl between the Jews and their Christian 
neighbours. The authorities then stepped in, and the Jews had to 
pay dear for the crime they had perpetrated in sport.* The Christian 
historian does not mention, and perhaps did not know, the name of 
the drunken and jovial festival which ended so tragically; but we 
can hardly doubt that it was Purim, and that the boy who died on 
the cross represented Haman.* In medieval and modern times many 
accusations of ritual murders, as they are called, have been brought 
against the Jews, and the arguments for and against the charge have 
been discussed on both sides with a heat which, however natural, has. 
tended rather to inflame the passions of the disputants than to elicit 


(1) M. Giidemann, Geschichte des Erzichungswesens und der Cultur der abendlindischen 
Juden, ii. 211 sg.; I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (London, 1896), 
p- 260 sg. 

(2) J. J. Schudt, Jiidische Merkwtirdigkeiten, ii. Theil, p. *309. 

(3) Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, vii. 16; Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. Classen, 
vol. i. p. 129. Theophanes places the event in the year a.p. 408. From a note in 
Migne’s edition of Socrates, I learn that in the Alexandrian calendar, which Theophanes 
used, the year 408 corresponded to the year which in our reckoning began on the first of 
September, 415. Hence if the murder was perpetrated in spring at Purim it must have 
taken place in 416. 

(4) This is the view of Graetz (Geschichte der Juden*, iv, 393 sq.) and Dr. M. R. James 
(Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich, Cambridge, 1896, by A. Jessopp and 
M. R. James, p. lxiii. s7.). 
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the truth.’ Into this troubled arena I prefer not to enter; I will 
only observe that, so far as I have looked into the alleged cases, and 
these are reported in sufficient detail, the majority of the victims are 
said to have been children and to have met their fate in spring, often 
in the week before Easter. This last circumstance points, if there is 
any truth in the accusations, to a connection of the human sacrifice 
with the Passover, which falls in this week, rather than with Purim, 
which falls a month earlier. Indeed it has often been made a part of 
the accusation that the blood of the youthful victims was intended to 
be used at the Passover. Now if we bear in mind the strong grounds 
which exist for believing that the great feature of the original Pass- 
over was the sacrifice of the first-born children,? we may hesitate to 
dismiss as idle calumnies all the charges of ritual murder which have 
been brought against the Jews in modern times. The extraordinary 
tenacity of life exhibited by the lowest forms of superstition in the 
minds of ignorant people, whether they are Jews or Gentiles, is 
familiar to all students of popular religion; and there would be no 
reason for surprise if among the most degraded part of the Jewish 
community there should be from time to time a recrudescence of 
primitive barbarity. To make the Jewish community as a whole 
responsible for outrages which, if they occur at all, are doubtless quite 
as repugnant to them as they are to every humane mind, would be 
the height of injustice: it would be as fair to charge Christians in 
general with complicity in the incalculably greater number of 
massacres and atrocities of every kind that have been perpetrated by 
Christians in the name of Christianity, not merely on Jews and 
heathen, but on men and women and children who professed—and 
died for—the same faith as their torturers and murderers. If deeds of 
the sort alleged have been really done by Jews—a question on which 
I must decline to pronounce an opinion—they would interest the 
student of custom as isolated instances of reversion to an old and 
barbarous ritual which once flourished commonly enough among the 
ancestors both of Jews and Gentiles, but on which, as on a noxious 
monster, an enlightened humanity has long set its heel. Such 
customs die hard; it is not the fault of society as a whole if some- 
times the reptile has strength enough left to lift its venomous head 
and sting. 

But between the stage when human sacrifice goes on unabashed in 
the light of common day, and the stage when it has been driven out 
of sight into dark holes and corners, there intervenes a period during 
which the custom is slowly dwindling away under the growing light 


(1) For an examination of some of these reported murders, see M. R. James, op. cit. 
p. Ixii. s77.; H. L. Strack, Das Blut iim Glauben und Aberglauben der Menschheit 
(Munich, 1900), p. 121 sgg. Both writers incline to dismiss the charges as groundless. 

(2) L have stated these grounis in the forthcoming edition of my book. 
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of knowledge and philanthropy. In this middle period many subter- 
fuges are resorted to for the sake of preserving the old ritual ina 
form which will not offend the new morality. A common and 
successful device is to consummate the sacrifice on the person of a 
malefactor, whose death at the altar or elsewhere is little likely to 
excite pity or indignation, since it partakes of the character of a 
punishment, and people recognise that if the miscreant had not been 
dealt with by the priest, it would have been needful in the public 
interest to hand him over to the executioner. We have seen that in 
the Rhodian sacrifices to Cronus a condemned criminal was after a 
time substituted for an innocent victim; and there can be little doubt 
that at Babylon the criminals, who perished in the character of gods 
at the Sacaea, enjoyed an honour which, at an earlier period, had 
been reserved for more respectable persons. It seems therefore by no 
means impossible that the Jews, in borrowing the Sacaea from 
Babylon under the new name of Purim, should have borrowed along 
with it the custom of putting to death a malefactor who, after 
masquerading as Mordecai in a crown and royal robe, was hung or 
crucified in the character of Haman. There are some grounds for 
thinking that this or something of this sort was done; but a 
consideration of them had better be deferred till we have cleared up 
some points which still remain obscure in Purim, and in the account 
which the Jews give of its origin. 

In the first place, then, it deserves to be remarked that the joyous 
festival of Purim on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the month 
Adar is invariably preceded by a fast, known as the fast of Esther, 
on the thirteenth; indeed some Jews fast for several days before 
Purim.' In the book of Esther the fast is traditionally explained as 
a commemoration of the mourning and lamentation excited among 
the Jews by the decree of King Ahasuerus that they should all 
be massacred on the thirteenth day of the month Adar; for “in 
every province, whithersoever the king’s commandment and his 
decree came, there was great mourning among the Jews, and fasting, 
and weeping, and wailing; and many lay in sackcloth and ashes.” 
And Esther, before she went into the presence of the king to plead 
for the lives of her people, “ bade them return answer unto Mordecai, 
Go, gather together all the Jews that are present in Shushan, and 
fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink three days, night or day: I 
also and my maidens will fast in like manner.” Hence fasting and 
lamentation were ordained as the proper preparation for the happy 
feast of Purim which commemorated the great deliverance of the 
Jews from the destruction that had threatened them on the thirteenth 


(1) Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, cap. xxix. p. 554; Bodenschatz, Hirehliche Ver- 
Jassung der heutigen Juden, ii. 253 87. 
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day of Adar.! Now we have seen that, in the opinion of some of the 
best modern scholars, the basis of the book of Esther is not history, 
but a Babylonian myth, which celebrated the triumph of the Baby- 
lonian deities over the gods of their enemies. On this hypothesis, 
how is the fast that precedes Purim to be explained? The best 
solution appears to be that of Jensen, that the fasting and mourning 
were originally held over the supposed annual death of a Semitic god 
or hero of the type of Tammuz or Adonis, whose resurrection on the 
following day occasioned that outburst of joy and gladness which is 
characteristic of Purim. The particular god or hero, whose death and 
resurrection thus touched with sorrow and filled with joy the hearts 
of his worshippers, may have been, according to Jensen, either the 
great hero, Gilgamesh, or his comrade and friend Eabani.? The 
doughty deeds and adventures of this mighty pair are the theme of 
the longest Babylonian poem that has been as yet discovered. The 
poem is recorded on twelve tablets, and this circumstance has suggested 
to some scholars the theory that the story may be a solar myth, 
descriptive of the sun’s annual course through the twelve months or 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. However this may be, the scene of 
the poem is laid chiefly at the very ancient Babylonian city of Erech, 
the chief seat of the worship of the goddess Ishtar or Astarte, who 
plays an important part in the story. For the goddess is said to 
have been smitten with the charms of Gilgamesh, and to have made 
love to him ; but he spurned her proffered favours, and thereafter fell 
into a sore sickness, probably through the wrath of the offended 
goddess. His comrade Eabani also roused the fury of Ishtar, and 
was wounded to death. For twelve days he lingered on a bed of 
pain, and, when he died, his friend Gilgamesh mourned and lamented 
for him, and rested not until he had prevailed on the god of the dead 
to suffer the spirit of Eabari to return to the upper world. The 
resurrection of Eabani, recorded on the twelfth tablet, forms the 
conclusion of the long poem.*? Jensen’s theory is that the death and 
(1) Esther iv. 3 and 16, ix. 31. 

2) So far as I know, Professor Jensen has not yet published his thecry, but he has 
stated it in letters to correspondents. See Nowack, Lehrbuch dev hebriischen Archdolegie, 
ii. 209; Gitakel, Schésfuny und Chaos, p. 311 877. ; Wildeboor, in his commentary on 
Esther, p. 174 sg. (Kvrzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, herausgegeben von 
D. K. Marti, Lieferung 6). 

(3) M. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 471 sg., 475 sq., 481-485, 510- 
512; L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and Muthology, p. 146 sqq. Mr. Jastrow points 
out that though a relation cannot be traced between each of the tablets of the poem 
and the corresponding month of the year, such a relation appears undoubtedly to exist 
between some of them. Thus, for example, the sixth tablet describes the affection of 
Ishtar for Gilgamesh, and the visit which she paid to Anu, her father in heaven, to 
complain of the hero's contemptuous rejection of her love. Now the sixth Babylonian 
month was called the ‘‘ Mission of Ishtar,’’ and in it was held-the festival of Tammuz, 
the hapless lover of the goddess. Again, the story of the great flood is told in the 


eleventh tablet, and the eleventh month was called the ‘‘ month of rain.’’ See Jas- 
trow, op. cit. pp. 484, 510. 
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resurrection of a mythical being, who combined in himself the 
features of a solar god and an ancient king of Erech, were celebrated 
at the Babylonian Zakmuk or festival of the New Year, and that the 
transference of the drama from Erech, its original seat, to Babylon 
led naturally to the substitution of Marduk, the great god of 
Babylon, for Gilgamesh or Eabani in the part of the hero. Although 
Jensen apparently does not identify the Zakmuk with the Sacaea, a 
little consideration will show how well his theory of Zakmuk fits in 
with those features of the Sacaean festival which have emerged in the 
course of our inquiry. At the Sacaean festival, if I am right, a man 
who personated a god or hero of the type of Tammus or Adonis, 
enjoyed the favours of a woman who represented the great Semitic 
goddess Ishtar or Astarte; and after he had thus done his part 
towards securing, by means of sympathetic magic, the revival of 
plant life in spring, he was put to death. We may suppose that the 
death of this divine man was mourned over by his worshippers, and 
especially by women, in much the same fashion as the women of 
Jerusalem wept for Tammuz at the gate of the temple,’ and as Syrian 
damsels mourned the dead Adonis, while the river ran red with his 
blood. Such rites appear, in fact, to have been common all over 
western Asia; the particular name of the dying god varied in 
different places, but in substance the ritual was the same. Funda- 
mentally, the custom was a religious, or rather magical, ceremony 
intended to ensure the revival and reproduction of life in spring. 
Now, if this interpretation of the Sacaea is correct, it is obvious 
that one important feature of it is wanting in the brief notices of the 
festival that have come down to us. The death of the man-god at 
the festival is recorded, but nothing is said of his resurrection. Yet 
if he really personated a being of the Adonis or Attis type, we may 
feel pretty sure that his dramatic death was followed at a skorter or 
longer interval by his dramatic revival, just as at the festivals of 
Attis and Adonis the resurrection of the dead god quickly succeeded 
to his mimic death. Here, however, a difficulty presents itself. At 
the Sacaea the man-god died a real, not a mere mimic death; and in 
ordinary life the resurrection even of a man-god is at least not an 
everyday occurrence. What was to be done? The man, or rather 
the god, was undoubtedly dead. How was he to come to life again ? 
Obviously the best, if not the only way, was to set another and living 
man to support the character of the reviving god, and we may 
conjecture that this was done. We may suppose that the insignia of 
royalty which had adorned the dead man were transferred to his 
successor, who, arrayed in them, would be presented to his rejoicing 
worshippers as their god come to life again; and by his side would 
probably be displayed a woman in the character of his divine consort, 


(1) Ezekiel viii. 14. 
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the goddess Ishtar or Astarte. In favour of this hypothesis it may 
be observed that it at once furnishes a clear and intelligible explana- 
tion of a remarkable feature in the book of Esther which has not 
yet, so far as I am aware, been adequately elucidated; I mean that 
apparent duplication of the principal characters to which I have 
already directed the reader’s attention. If I am right, Haman 
represents the temporary king or mortal god who was put to death at 
the Sacaea; and his rival Mordecai represents the other temporary 
king who, on the death of his predecessor, was invested with his royal 
insignia, and exhibited to the people as the god come to life again. 
Similarly Vashti, the deposed queen in the narrative, corresponds to 
the woman who played the part of queen and goddess to the first 
mock king, the Haman or Humman ; and her successful rival, Esther 
or Ishtar, answers to the woman who figured as the divine consort of 
the second mock king, the Mordecai or Marduk. A trace of the 
sexual licence accorded to the mock king of the festival seems to be 
preserved in the statement that King Ahasuerus found Haman fallen 
on the bed with Esther and asked, ‘‘ Will he even force the queen 
before me in the house?” We have seen that the mock king of the 
Sacaea did actually possess the right of using the real king’s concu- 
bines, and there is much to be said for the view of Movers that he 
began his short reign by exercising the right in public.” In the 
parallel ritual of Adonis the marriage of the goddess with her ill-fated 
lover was publicly celebrated the day before his mimic death. A 
clear reminiscence of the time when the relation between Esther and 
Mordecai was conceived as much more intimate than mere cousinship 
appears to be preserved in some of the Jewish plays acted at Purim, 
in which Mordecai appears as the lover of Esther; and this significant 
indication is confirmed by the teaching of the Rabbis that King 
Ahasuerus never really knew Esther, but that a phantom in her 
likeness lay with him while the real Esther sat on the lap of 
Mordecai.t Another recommendation of the theory which I venture 
to propound is that it suggests an obvious and plausible reason for 
the Elamite names attached to two of the principal characters in the 
book of Esther, the discarded queen Vashti and the unhappy vizier 
Haman. If at the New Year festival in Babylon the divine drama 
was played by two pairs of mock kings and queens, of whom one pair 
came to a miserable end, while the other pair triumphed before the 
people arrayed in all the mimic pomp of their predecessors, it would 
be natural enough that in time an unfavourable comparison should be 
drawn between the two pairs, and that people, forgetting their real 
meaning and religious identity, should see in their apparent oppo- 

(1) Esther vii. 8. (2) Movers, Die Phoenizier, i. p. 491. 

(3) Theocritus, Jd. xv. 

(4) J. J. Schudt, Jiidische Merkwirdigz veiten, ii. Theil, p. #316. 
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sition a victory of the gods of Babylon over the gods of their eternal 
foes the Elamites. Hence, while the happy pair retained their 
Babylonian names of Marduk and Ishtar, the unhappy pair, who 
were originally nothing but Marduk and Ishtar in a different aspect, 
were renamed after the hated Elamite deities Humman and Vashti. 

The Persian setting, in which the Hebrew author of the book of 
Esther has framed his highly-coloured picture, naturally suggests that 
the Jews derived their feast of Purim, not directly from the old 
Babylonians, but from their Persian conquerors. Even if this could 
be demonstrated, it would in no way invalidate the theory that 
Purim originated in the Babylonian festival of the Sacaea, since we 
know that the Sacaea was celebrated by the Persians. Hence it 
becomes worth while to inquire whether in the Persian religion we 
can detect any traces of a festival akin to the Sacaea or Purim. 
Here Lagarde has shown the way by directing attention to the old 
Persian ceremony known as the ‘‘ Ride of the Beardless One.’” This 
was a rite performed both in Persia and Babylonia at the beginning 
of spring, on the first day of the first month, which in the most 
ancient Persian calendar corresponded to March, so that the date of the 
ceremony agrees with that of the Babylonian New Year festival of 
Zakmuk. A beardless and, if possible, one-eyed buffoon was set naked 
on an ass, a horse, or a mule, and conducted in a sort of mock triumph 
through the streets of the city. In one hand he held a crow and in 
the other a fan, with which he fanned himself, complaining of the 
heat, while the people pelted him with ice and snow and drenched 
him with cold water. He was supposed to drive away the cold, and 
perhaps to aid him in discharging this useful function he was fed with 
hot food, and hot stuffs were smeared on his body. Riding on his 
ass and attended by all the king’s household, if the city happened to 
be the capital, or, if it was not, by all the retainers of the governor, 
who were also mounted, he paraded the streets and extorted contri- 
butions. He stopped at the doors of the rich, and if they did not 
give him what he asked for, he befouled their garments with mud or 
a mixture of red ochre and water, which he carried in an earthenware 
pot. Ifa shopkeeper hesitated a moment to respond to his demands, 
the importunate beggar had the right to confiscate all the goods in 
the shop; so the tradesmen who saw him bearing down on them not 
unnaturally hastened to anticipate his wants by contributing of their 
substance before he could board them. Everything that he thus 

(1) Dio Chrysostom makes Diogenes say to Alexander the Great, oi ivvevdneac rijv 
tay Sakaiwy éopriy, iy Wénca dyovov (Or. iv. vol. i. p. 76 ed. Dindorf). The festival 
was mentioned by Ctesias in the second book of his Persian history (Athenaeus, xiv., p. 
639) ; and down to the time of Strabo it was associated with the nominal worship of 
the Persian goddess Anaitis (Strabo, xi. 8. 4 and 5). 


(2) Lagarde, ‘‘ Purim,”’ p. 51 sqgq.  (Abhandlungen der kinigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen 
schaften zu Gottingen, xxxiv. 1887). 
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collected from break of day to the time of morning prayers belonged 
to the king or governor of the city; but everything that he laid 
hands on between the first and the second hour of prayer he kept for 
himself. After the second prayers he disappeared, and if the people 
caught him later in the day they were free to beat him to their heart’s 
content. ‘Jn like manner,” proceeds one of the native writers who 
has described the custom, “ people at the present time appoint a New 
Year Lord and make merry. And this they do because the season, 
which is the beginning of Azur or March, coincides with the sun’s 
entry into Aries, for on that day they disport themselves and rejoice 
because the winter is over.” ’ 

Now in this harlequin, who rode through the streets attended by 
all the king’s men, and levying contributions which went either to 
the royal treasury or to the pocket of the collector, we recognise the 
familiar features of the mock or temporary king, who is invested for 
a short time with the pomp and privileges of royalty for reasons 
which I have explained elsewhere.? The abrupt disappearance of the 
Persian clown at a certain hour of the day, coupled with the leave 
given to the populace to thrash him if they found him afterwards, 
points plainly enough to the harder fate that probably awaited him 
in former days, when he paid with his life for his brief tenure of a 
kingly crown. The resemblance between his burlesque progress and 
that of Mordecai through the streets of Susa is obvious; though the 
Jewish author of Esther has depicted in brighter colours the pomp of 
his hero “in royal apparel of blue and white, and with a great crown 
of gold, and with a robe of fine linen and purple,” riding the king’s 
own charger, and led through the city by one of the king’s most 
noble princes. The difference between the two scenes is probably 
not to be explained simply by the desire of the Jewish writer to shed 
a halo of glory round the personage whom he regarded as the 
deliverer of his people. So long as the temporary king was a real 
substitute for the reigning monarch, and had to die sooner or later 
in his stead, it was natural that he should be treated with a greater 
show of deference, and should simulate his royal brother more closely 
than a clown, who had nothing worse than a beating to fear when he 
laid down his office. In short, after the serious meaning of the 
custom had been forgotten, and the substitute was allowed to escape 
with his life, the high tragedy of the ancient ceremony would rapidly 
degenerate into farce. 

But while the “ Ride of the Beardless One” is, from one point of 
view, a degenerate copy of the original, regarded from another point 
of view, it preserves some features which are almost certainly primi- 
tive, though they do not appear in the kindred Babylonian and 


(1) Th. Hyde, Historia religionis veterum Persarum (Oxford, 1700), pp. 183, 249-251. 
(2) The Golden Bough, i. 228 sqq. (3) Esther vi. 8 sq., viii. 15. 
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Jewish festivals. The Persian custom bears the stamp of a popular 
festivity rather than of a state ceremonial, and everywhere it seems 
as if popular festivals, when left to propagate themselves freely 
among the folk, reveal their old meaning and intention more trans- 
parently than when they have been adopted into the official religion 
and enshrined in a ritual. The simple thoughts of our simple fore- 
fathers are better understood by their unlettered descendants than by 
the majority of educated people ; their rude rites are more faithfully 
preserved and more truly interpreted by a rude peasantry than by 
the priest, who wraps up their nakedness in the gorgeous pall of 
religious pomp, or by the philosopher, who dissolves their crudities 
into the thin air of allegory. In the present instance, the purpose of 
the “ Ride of the Beardless One” at the beginning of spring, is 
sufficiently obvious; it was meant to hasten the departure of winter 
and the approach of summer. We are expressly told that the 
clown who went about fanning himself and complaining of the 
heat, while the populace snowballed him, was supposed to dispel 
the cold; and even without any such assurance we should be justi- 
fied in inferring as much from his behaviour. On the principles 
of sympathetic magic, which is little more than an elaborate system 
of make-believe, you can make the weather warm by pretending 
that it is so; or if you cannot, you may be sure that there is some 
wiser person than yourself who can. Such a wizard, in the estima- 
tion of the Persians, was the beardless one-eyed man who went 
through the performance I have described ; and no doubt his physical 
defects were believed to contribute in some occult manner to the success 
of the rite. The ceremony was thus, as Lagarde acutely perceived, 
the oriental equivalent of those popular European customs which 
celebrate the advent of spring by representing in a dramatic form 
the expulsion or defeat of winter by the victorious summer. But 
whereas in Europe the two rival seasons are often, if not regularly, 
personated by two actors or two effigies, in Persia a single actor 
sufficed. Whether he definitely represented winter or summer is not 
quite clear ; but his pretence of suffering from heat, and his final dis- 
appearance suggest that, if he personified either of the seasons, it was 
the departing winter rather than the coming summer. 

If there is any truth in the connection thus traced between Purim 
and the “ Ride of the Beardless One,” we are now in a position to 
finally unmask the leading personages in the book of Esther. I have 
attempted to show that Haman and Vashti are little more than 
doubles of Mordecai and Esther, who in turn conceal under a thin 
disguise the features of Marduk and Ishtar, the great god and god- 
dess of Babylon. But why, the reader may ask, should the divine 
pair be thus duplicated and the two pairs set in opposition to each 
other? The answer is suggested by the popular European celebra- 
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tions of spring to which I have just adverted. If my interpretation 
of these customs is right, the contrast between the summer and 
winter, or the life and death which figure in effigy or in the persons 
of living representatives at the spring ceremonies of our peasantry, is 
fundamentally a contrast between the dying or dead vegetation of 
the old, and the sprouting vegetation of the new year—a contrast, I 
may add, which would lose nothing of its point when, as in ancient 
Rome and Babylon and Persia, the beginning of spring was also the 
beginning of the new year. In these and in all the ceremonies we 
have been examining the antagonism is not between powers of a 
different order, but between the same power viewed in different 
aspects as old and young; it is, in short, nothing but the eternal and 
pathetic contrast between youth and age. And as the power or spirit 
of vegetation is represented in religious ritual and popular custom by 
a human pair, whether they be called Ishtar and Tammuz, or Venus 
and Adonis, or the Queen and King of May, so we may expect to 
find the old decrepit spirit of the past year personated by one pair, 
and the fresh young spirit of the new year by another. This, if my 
hypothesis is right, is the ultimate explanation of the struggle be- 
tween Haman and Vashti on the one side, and their doubles Mordecai 
and Esther on the other. In the last analysis both pairs stood for 
the powers that make for the fertility of plants and perhaps also of 
animals; but the one pair embodied the failing energies of the past, 
and the other the vigorous and growing energies of the coming year. 
Both powers, on my hypothesis, were personated not merely in myth, 
but in custom; for year by year a human couple undertook to 
quicken the life of nature by a union in which, as in a microcosm, 
the loves of tree and plant, of herb and flower, of bird and beast, 
were supposed in some mystic fashion to be summed up. Originally, 
we may conjecture, such couples exercised their functions for a whole 
year, on the conclusion of which the male partner—the divine king 
—was put to death; but in historical times it seems that, as a rule, 
the human god—the Saturn, Zoganes, Tammuz, or whatever he was 
called—enjoyed his divine privileges, and discharged his divine 
duties only for a short part of the year. This curtailment of his 
reign on earth was probably introduced at the time when the old 
hereditary divinities or deified kings contrived to shift the most 
painful part of their duties to a substitute, whether that substitute 
was a son or a slave or a malefactor. Having to die as a king, it 
was necessary that the substitute should also live as a king for a 
season; but the real monarch would naturally restrict within the 
narrowest limits both of time and of power a reign which, so long as 
it lasted, necessarily encroached upon, and indeed superseded, his 
own. What became of the divine king’s female partner, the human 
goddess who shared his bed and transmitted his beneficent energies 
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to the rest of nature, we cannot say. So far as I am aware, there is 
no evidence, either in custom or in myth, that she, like him, suffered 
death when her primary function was discharged. The nature of 
maternity suggests an obvious reason for sparing her a little longer, 
till that mysterious law, which links together woman’s life with the 
changing aspects of the nightly sky, had been fulfilled by the birth 
of an infant god, who should in his turn, reared perhaps by her 
tender care, grow up to live and die for the world. 

An eminent scholar has recently pointed out the remarkable re- 
semblance between the treatment of Christ by the Roman soldiers 
at Jerusalem and the treatment of the mock king of the Saturnalia 
by the Roman soldiers at Durostolum; and he would explain the 
similarity by supposing that the soldiers ridiculed the claims of 
Christ to a divine kingdom by arraying him in the familiar garb of 
old King Saturn, whose quaint person figured so prominently at the 
winter revels." Even if the theory should prove to be right, we can 
hardly suppose that Christ played the part of the regular Saturn of 
the year, since at the beginning of our era the Saturnalia fell at 
midwinter, whereas Christ was crucified at the Passover in spring. 
There is, indeed, as I have pointed out, some reason to think that 
when the Roman year began in March the Saturnalia was held in 
spring, and that in remote districts the festival always continued to 
be celebrated at the ancient date. If the Roman garrison of Jeru- 
salem conformed to the old fashion in this respect, it seems not quite 
impossible that their celebration of the Saturnalia may have coin- 
cided with the Passover; and that thus Christ, as a condemned 
criminal, may have been given up to them to make sport with as 
the Saturn of the year. But on the other hand it seems unlikely 
that the officers, as representatives of the State, would have allowed 
their men to hold the festival at any but the official date; even in 
the distant town of Durostolum we saw that the Roman soldiers 
celebrated the Saturnalia in December. Thus, if the legionaries at 
Jerusalem really intended to mock Christ by treating him like the 
burlesque king of the Saturnalia, they probably did so only by way 
of a jest which was in more senses than one unseasonable. 

But closely as the passion of Christ resembles the treatment of 
the mock king of the Saturnalia, it resembles still more closely the 
treatment of the mock king of the Sacaea. The description of the 
mockery by St. Matthew is the fullest. It runs thus: “ Then 
released he Barabbas unto them: and when he had scourged Jesus, 
he delivered him to be crucified. Then the soldiers of the governor 
took Jesus into the common hall, and gathered unto him the whole 
band of soldiers. And they stripped him, and put on him a scarlet 
robe. And when they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it 


(1) P, Wendland, “ Jeaus als Saturnalien-Kénig,’’ Hermes, xxxiii. (1898), pp. 175-179. 
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upon his head, and a reed in his right hand; and they bowed the 
knee before him, and took the reed, and smote him onthe head. And 
after that they had mocked him, they took the robe off from him, 
and put his own raiment on him, and led him away to crucify him.’”! 
Compare with this the treatment of the mock king of the Sacaea, as 
it is described by Dio Chrysostom: ‘They take one of the prisoners 
condemned to death and seat him upon the king’s throne, and give 
him the king’s raiment, and let him lord it and drink and run riot 
and use the king’s concubines during these days, and no man pre- 
vents him from doing just what he likes. But afterwards they strip 
and scourge and crucify him.”’? Now it is quite possible that this 
remarkable resemblance is after all a mere coincidence, and that 
Christ was executed in the ordinary way as a common malefactor ; 
but, on the other hand, there are so many scattered hints and in- 
dications of something unusual, so many broken lines seemingly con- 
verging towards the cross on Calvary, that it is worth while to follow 
them up and see where they lead us. In attempting to draw these 
fragmentary data together, to bridge the chasms, and to restore the 
shattered whole, we must beware of mistaking hypothesis for the 
facts which it only professes to cement; yet even if our hypothesis 
should be thought to bear a somewhat undue proportion to the facts, 
the excess may perhaps be overlooked in consideration of the obscurity 
and the importance of the inquiry. 

We have seen reason to think that the Jewish festival of Purim is 
a continuation, under a changed name, of the Babylonian Sacaea, and 
that in celebrating it by the destruction of an effigy of Haman the 
modern Jews have kept up a reminiscence of the ancient custom of 
crucifying or hanging a man in the character of a god at the festival. 
Is it not possible that at an earlier time they may, like the Baby- 
lonians themselves, have regularly compelled a condemned criminal 
to play the tragic part, and that Christ thus perished in the character 
of Haman? The resemblance between the hanged Haman and the 
crucified Christ struck the early Christians themselves ; and whenever 
the Jews destroyed an effigy of Haman they were accused by their 
Christian neighbours of deriding the most sacred mystery of the new 
faith. It is probable that on this painful subject the Christians 
were too sensitive ; remembering the manner of their Founder’s death 
it was natural that they should wince at any pointed allusion to a 
cross, a gallows, or a public execution, even when the shaft was not 
aimed at them. An objection to supposing that Christ died as the 


(1) Matthew xxvii. 26-31. Mark’s description (xv. 15-20) is nearly identical. 

(2) Dio Chrysostom, Or. iv. vol. i. p. 76 ed. Dindorf. The Greek word which 
describes the execution (éxpsuacayv) leaves it uncertain whether the man was cruci- 
fied or hanged. 

(3) See above, p. 828. 
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Haman of the year is that according to the Gospel narrative the 
crucifixion occurred at the Passover, on the fourteenth day of the 
month Nisan, whereas the feast of Purim, at which the hanging of 
Haman would naturally take place, fell exactly a month earlier, 
namely, on the fourteenth day of the month Adar. I have no 
wish to blink or extenuate the serious nature of the difficulty arising 
from this discrepancy of dates, but I would suggest some considera- 
tions which may make us hesitate to decide that the discrepancy is 
fatal. In the first place, it is possible, though perhaps not probable, 
that Christian tradition shifted the date of the crucifixion by a month 
in order to make the great sacrifice of the Lamb of God coincide with 
that annual sacrifice of the Passover lamb which in the belief of pious 
hearts had so long foreshadowed it and was thenceforth to cease. 
Instances of gentle pressure brought to bear, for purposes of edifica- 
tion, on stubborn facts are perhaps not wholly unknown in the annals 
of religion. But the express testimony of history is never to be 
lightly set aside : and in the investigation of its problems a solution 
which assumes the veracity and accuracy of the historian is, on an 
even balance of probabilities, always to be preferred to one which 
impugns them both. Now in the present case we have seen reason 
to think that the Babylonian New Year festival, of which Purim was 
a continuation, did fall in Nisan at or near the time of the Passover, 
and that when the Jews borrowed the festival they altered the date 
from Nisan to Adar in order to prevent the new feast from clashing 
with the old Passover. A reminiscence of the original date of Purim 
perhaps survives, as I have already pointed out, in the statement in 
the book of Esther that Haman caused pur or lots to be cast before 
him from the month of Nisan onwards.’ It thus seems not impossi- 
ble that occasionally, for some special reason, the Jews should have 
celebrated the feast of Purim, or at least the death of Haman, at or 
about the time of the Passover. But there is another possibility 
which, remote and fanciful as it may appear, deserves at least to be 
mentioned. The mock king of the Saturnalia, whose resemblance 
to the dying Christ was first pointed out by Mr. Wendland, was 
allowed a period of licence of thirty days before he was put to death. 
If we could suppose that in like manner the Jews spared the human 
representative of Haman for one month from Purim, the date of his 
execution would fall exactly on the Passover. Which, if any, of these 
conjectural solutions of the difficulty is the true one, I will not under- 
take to say. Iam fully conscious of the doubt and uncertainty that 
hang round the whole subject: and if in this and what follows I 
throw out some hints and suggestions, it is more in the hope of 
stimulating and directing further inquiry than with any expectation 
of reaching definite conclusions. 
(1) Esther iii. 7. 
VOL. LXVIII. N.S. 3K 
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It may be objected that the mockery of Christ was done, not by the 
Jews, but by the Roman soldiers, who knew and cared nothing about 
Haman ; how then can we suppose that the purple or scarlet robe, the 
sceptre of reed, and the crown of thorns, which the soldiers thrust 
upon Christ, were the regular insignia of the Haman of the year ? 
To this we may reply, in the first place, that even if the legions 
stationed in Syria were not recruited in the country, they may lave 
contracted some of the native superstitions and have fallen in with 
the local customs. This is not an idle conjecture. We know that 
the third legion during its stay in Syria learned the Syrian custom 
of saluting the rising sun, and that this formal salute, performed by 
the whole regiment as one man ata critical moment of the great 
battle of Bedriacum, actually helped to turn the scale when the 
fortune of empire hung trembling in the balance.’ But it is not 
necessary to suppose that the garrison of Jerusalem really shared the 
beliefs and prejudices of the mob whom they overawed; soldiers 
everywhere are ready to go with a crowd bent on sport, without 
asking any curious questions as to the history or quality of the enter- 
tainment, and we should probably do the humanity of Roman 
soldiers too much honour if we imagined that they would be deterred 
by any qualm of conscience from joining in the pastime, which is still 
so popular, of baiting a Jew to death. But in the second place it 
should be observed that according to one of the Evangelists it was not 
the soldiers of Pilate who mocked Jesus, but the soldiers of Herod,* 
and we may fairly assume that Herod’s guards were Jews. 

The hypothesis that the crucifixion with all its cruel mockery was 
not a punishment specially devised for Christ, but was merely the fate 
that annually befell the malefactor who played Haman, appears to go 
some way towards relieving the Gospel narrative of certain difficulties 
which otherwise beset it. If, as we read in the Gospels, Pilate was 
really anxious to save the innocent man whose fine bearing seems to 
have struck him, what was to hinder him from doing so? He had 
the power of life and death; why should he not have exercised it on 
the side of mercy, if his own judgment inclined that way? His 
reluctant acquiescence in the importunate demand of the rabble 
becomes easier to understand if we assume that custom obliged him 
annually at this season to give up to them a prisoner on whom they 
might play their cruel pranks. On this assumption Pilate had no 
power to prevent the sacrifice ; the most he could do was to choose the 
victim. 

Again, consider the remarkable statement of the Evangelists that 
Pilate set up over the cross a superscription stating that the man who 
hung on it was king of the Jews.’ Is it likely that, in the reign of 

(1) Tacitus, Hist. iii. 24 sqg., compared with ii. 74. (2) Luke xxiii. 11. 


(3) Matthew xxvii. 37 ; Mark xv. 26; Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 19. 
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Tiberius, a Roman governor, with the fear of the jealous and suspicious 
old emperor before his eyes, would have ventured, even in mockery, 
to blazon forth a seditious claim of this sort unless it were the regular 
formula employed on such occasions, recognised by custom, and 
therefore not liable to be misconstrued into treason by the malignity 
of informers and the fears of a tyrant ? 

But if the tragedy of the ill-fated aspirant after royal honours was 
annually enacted at Jerusalem by a prisoner who perished on the 
cross, it becomes probable that the part of his successful rival was 
also played by another actor who paraded in the same kingly 
trappings, but did not share the same fate. If Jesus was the Haman 
of the year, where was the Mordecai? Perhaps we may find him in 
Barabbas. 

We are told by the Evangelists that at the feast which witnessed 
the crucifixion of Christ it was the custom for the Roman governor to 
release one prisoner, whomsoever the people desired, and that Pilate, 
convinced of the innocence of Jesus, attempted to persuade the multi- 
tude to choose him as the man who should go free. But, hounded on 
by the priests and elders, who had marked out Jesus for destruction, 
the rabbie would not hear of this, and clamoured for the blood of 
Jesus, while they demanded the release of a certain miscreant, by 
name Barabbas, who lay in gaol for murder and sedition. Accordingly 
Pilate had to give way: Christ was crucified and Barabbas set at 
liberty... Now what, we may ask, was the reason for setting free a 
prisoner at this festival ? In the absence of positive information, we 
may conjecture that the gaol-bird whose cage was thrown open at 
this time had to purchase his freedom by performing some service 
from which decent people would shrink. Such a service may very 
well have been that of going about the streets, rigged out in tawdry 
splendour with a tinsel crown on his head and a sham sceptre in his 
hand, preceded and followed by all the tag-rag and bobtail of the 
town hooting, jeering, and breaking coarse jests at his expense, while 
some pretended to salaam his mock majesty, and others belaboured 
the donkey on which he rode. It was in this fashion, probably, that 
in Persia the beardless and one-eyed man made his undignified 
progress through the town, to the delight of ragamuffins and the 
terror of shopkeepers, whose goods he unceremoniously confiscated if 
they did not hasten to lay their peace-offerings at his feet. So, 
perhaps, the ruffian Barabbas, when his irons were knocked off and 
the prison door had grated on its hinges to let him forth, tasted the 
first sweets of liberty in this public manner, even if he was not 
suffered, like his one-eyed brother, to make raids with impunity on 
the stalls of the merchants and the tables of the money-changers. A 
curious confirmation of this conjecture is supplied by a passage in the 


(1) Matthew xxvii. 15-26; Mark xv. 6-15; Luke xxiii. 16-25; John xviii. 33-40. 
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writings of Philo the Jew, who lived at Alexandria in the time of 
Christ. He tells us that when Agrippa, the grandson of Herod, had 
received the crown of Judaea from Caligula at Rome, the new king 
passed through Alexandria on his way to his own country. The dis- 
orderly populace of that great city, animated by a hearty dislike of 
his nation, seized the opportunity of venting their spite by publicly 
defaming and ridiculing the Jewish monarch. Among other things 
they laid hold of a certain harmless lunatic named Carabas, who used 
to roam the streets stark naked, the butt and laughing-stock of urchins 
and idlers. This poor wretch they set up in a public place, clapped a 
paper crown on his head, thrust a broken reed into his hand by way 
of a sceptre, and having huddled a mat instead of a royal robe about 
his naked body, and surrounded him with a guard of bludgeon-men, 
they did obeisance to him as to a king and made a show of taking his 
opinion on questions of law and policy. To point the jest unmis- 
takably at the Syrian king Agrippa, the bystanders raised cries of 
“ Marin! Marin!’ which they understood to be the Syrian word for 
“lord.”* This mockery of the Jewish king closely resembles the 
mockery of Christ; and the joke, such as it was, would receive a 
keener edge if we could suppose that the riff-raff of Alexandria were 
familiar with the Jewish practice of setting up a sham king on 
certain occasions, and that they meant by implication to ridicule the 
real king Agrippa by comparing him to his holiday counterfeit. 
May we go a step further and conjecture that one at least of the titles 
of the mock king of the Jews was regularly Barabbas? The poor 
imbecile who masqueraded in a paper crown at Alexandria was 
probably a Jew, otherwise the jest would have lost much of its point ; 
and his name, according to the Greek manuscripts of Philo, was 
Carabas. But Carabas is meaningless in Hebrew, whereas Barabbas 
is a regularly formed Hebrew word meaning “Son of the Father.” 
The palaeographic difference between the two forms is slight, and 
perhaps we shall hardly be deemed very rash if we conjecture that in 
the passage in question Philo himself wrote Barabbas, which a Greek 
copyist, ignorant of Hebrew, afterwards corrupted into Carabas. If 
this were granted, we should still have to assume that both Philo and 
the authors of the Gospels fell into the mistake of treating as the 
name of an individual what in fact was a title of office. 

Thus the hypothesis which, with great diffidence, I would put 
forward for consideration is this. It was customary, we may suppose, 
with the Jews at Purim, or perhaps occasionally at Passover, to 
employ two prisoners to act the parts respectively of Haman and 
Mordecai in the passion play which formed a central feature cf the 

(1) Philo Judaeus, Adversus Flaccum, vol. ii. pp. 520-523 el. Mangey. The first to 
call attention to this passage was Mr. P. Wendl:nd (‘‘ Jesus a's Saturnalien-Kinig,”’ 
Isrmes, Xxxiii. (1898), p. 175 sq.). 
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festival. Both men paraded for a short time in the insignia of 
royalty, but their fates were different ; for while at the end of the 
performance the one who played Haman was hung or crucified, the 
one who personated Mordecai, and bore in popular parlance the title of 
Barabbas, was allowed to go free. Pilate, perceiving the trumpery 
nature of the charges brought against Jesus, tried to persuade the 
Jews to let him play the part of Barabbas, which would have saved 
his life ; but the merciful attempt failed, and Jesus perished on the 
cross in the character of Haman. The description of his last 
triumphal ride into Jerusalem reads almost like an echo of that 
brilliant progress through the streets of Susa which Haman aspired to 
and Mordecai accomplished; and the account of the raid which he 
immediately afterwards made upon the stalls of the hucksters and 
money-changers in the temple, may raise a question whether we have 
not here a trace of those arbitrary rights over property which it has 
been customary on such occasions to accord to the temporary king." 

If it be asked why one of these temporary kings should bear the 
remarkable title of Barabbas, or: “Son of the Father,” I can only 
surmise that the title may perhaps be a relic of the time when the 
real king, the deified man, used to redeem his own life by deputing 
his son to reign for a short time and to die in his stead. It can be 
shown that the custom of sacrificing the son for the father was 
common, if not universal, among Semitic peoples; and if I am right 
in my interpretation of the Passover, that festival—the traditional 
date of the crucifixion—was the very season when the dreadful sacri- 
fice of the first-born was consummated.” Hence Barabbas, or the 
‘Son of the Father,” would be a natural enough title for the man or 
child who reigned and died as a substitute for his royal sire. Even in 
later times, when the father provided a less precious substitute than 
his own offspring, it would be quite in accordance with the formal 
conservatism of religion that the old title should be retained after it 
had ceased to be appropriate; indeed the efficacy of the sacrifice 
might be thought to require and justify the pious fiction that the sub- 
stitute was the very son of that divine Father who should have died, 
but who preferred to live, for the good of his people. If in the time 
of Christ, as I have conjectured, the title of Barabbas, or Son of the 
lather, was bestowed on the Mordecai, the mock king who lived, 
rather than on the Haman, the mock king who died at the festival, 
this distinction can hardly have been original; for at first, we may 
suppose, the same man served in both capacities at different times, as 
the Mordecai of one year and the Haman of the next. If the two 
characters, as I have attempted to show, are merely two different 
aspects of the same deity considered at one time as dead and at another 

(1) Matthew xxi. 1-13; Mark xi. 1-17; Luke xix. 28-46; John xii. 12-15. 

(2) The evidence of this is stated in the forthcoming edition of Zhe Golden Bough. 
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as risen, the human being who personated the risen god would in due 
time, after he had enjoyed his divine honours for a season, act the 
dead god by dying in good earnest in his own person; for it would 
be unreasonable to expect of the ordinary man-god that he should 
play the two parts in the reverse order by dying first and coming to 
life afterwards. In both parts the substitute would still be, whether 
in sober fact or in pious fiction, the Barabbas or Son of that divine 
Father who generously gave his own son to die for the world. 

To conclude this speculation, into which I have perhaps been led by 
the interest and importance of the subject somewhat deeper than the 
evidence warrants, I venture to urge in its favour that it seems to 
shed fresh light on some of the causes which contributed to the 
remarkably rapid diffusion of Christianity in Asia Minor. We know 
from a famous letter of the younger Pliny addressed to the Emperor 
Trajan in the year a.p. 112, that by the beginning of our era, less 
than a hundred years after the Founder’s death, Christianity had 
made such strides in Bithynia and Pontus that not only cities but 
villages and rural districts were affected by it, and that multitudes of 
both sexes and of every age and every rank professed its tenets ; 
indeed things had gone so far that the temples were almost deserted, 
the sacred rites of the public religion discontinued, and hardly a 
purchaser could be found for the sacrificial victims.’ It is obvious 
therefore that the new faith had elements in it which appealed 
powerfully to the Asiatic mind. What these elements were, the 
present investigation has perhaps to some extent disclosed. We have 
seen that the conception of the dying and risen god was no new one 
in these regions. All over western Asia from time immemorial the 
mournful death and happy resurrection of a divine being appear to 
have been annually celebrated with alternate rites of bitter lamentation 
and exultant joy; and through the veil which mythic fancy has 
woven round this tragic figure we can still detect the features of those 
great yearly changes in earth and sky which, under all distinctions of 


(1) Pliny, Letters, No. 98. The province which Pliny governed was known officially 
as Bithynia and Pontus, and extended from the river Rhyndacos on the west to beyond 
Amisus on the east. See Professor W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 
p. 224. Professor Ramsay is of opinion ‘that the description of the great power 
acquired by the new religion in the province applies to Eastern Pontus at least.”’ 
The chief religious centre of this district appears to have been the great sanctuary of 
Anaitis or Semiramis at Zela, to which I have already had occasion to call the reader's 
attention. Strabo tells us (xii. 3. 37) that all the people cf Pontus took their most 
solemn oaths at this shrine. In the same district there was another very popular 
sanctuary of a similar type at Comana, where the worship of a native goddess called 
Ma was carried on by a host of dissolute but sacred women and by a high priest, who 
wore a diadem and was second only to the king in rank. At the festivals of the god- 
deas crowds of men and women flocked into Comana from all the region round about, 
from the country as well as from the cities. The luxury and debauchery of this holy 
town suggest to Strabo a comparison with the famous or rather infamous Corinth. 
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See Strabo, xii. 3. 82 and 36, compared with xii. 2. 3. 
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race and religion, must always touch the natural human heart with 
alternate emotions of gladness and regret, because they exhibit on the 
vastest scale open to our observation the mysterious struggle between 
life and death. But man has not always been willing to watch 
passively this momentous conflict ; he has felt that he has too great a 
stake in its issue to stand by with folded hands while it is being 
fought out ; he has taken sides against the forces of death and decay 
—has flung into the trembling scale all the weight of his puny person 
and has exulted in his fancied strength when the great balance has 
slowly inclined towards the side of life, little knowing that for all his 
strenuous efforts he can as little stir that balance by a hair’s-breadth 
as can the primrose on a mossy bank in spring or the dead leaf blown 
by the chilly breath of autumn. Nowhere do these efforts, vain and 
pitiful, yet pathetic, appear to have been made more persistently and 
systematically than in western Asia. In name they varied from place 
to place, but in substance they were all alike. A man, whom the fond 
imagination of his worshippers invested with the attributes of a god, 
gave his life for the life of the world; after infusing from his own 
body a fresh current of vital energy into the stagnant veins of nature, 
he was cut off from among the living before his failing strength 
should initiate a universal decay, and his place was taken by another 
who played, like all his predecessors, the ever-recurring drama of the 
divine resurrection and death. Such a drama, if our interpretation of 
it is right, was the original story of Esther and Mordecai, or, to give 
them their older names, of Ishtar and Marduk. It was played in 
Babylonia, and from Babylonia the returning captives brought it to 
Judaea, where it was acted, rather as an historical than a mythical 
piece, by players who, having to die in grim earnest on a cross or 
gallows, were naturally drawn rather from the gaol than the green- 
room. <A chain of causes which, because we cannot follow them, 
might in the loose language of daily life be called an accident, deter- 
mined that the part of the dying god in this annual play should be 
thrust upon Jesus of Nazareth, whom the enemies he had made in 
high places by his outspoken strictures were resolved to put out of the 
way. They succeeded in ridding themselves of the popular and 
troublesome preacher ; but the very step by which they fancied they 
had simultaneously stamped out his revolutionary doctrines contri- 
buted more than anything else they could have done to scatter them 
broadcast not only over Judaea but over Asia; for it impressed upon 
what had been hitherto mainly an ethical mission the character of a 
divine revelation culminating in the passion and death of the incarnate 
Son of a heavenly Father. In this form the story of the life and death 
of Jesus exerted an influence which it could never have had if the 
great teacher had died, as is commonly supposed, the death of a vulgar 
malefactor. It shed round the cross on Calvary a halo of divinity 
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which multitudes saw and worshipped afar off; the blow struck on 
Golgotha set a thousand expectant strings vibrating in unison wherever 
men had heard the old, old story of the dying and risen god. Every 
year, as another spring bloomed and another autumn faded across the 
earth, the field had been ploughed and sown and borne fruit of a kind 
till it received that seed which was destined to spring up and over- 
shadow the world. In the great army of martyrs who in many ages 
and in many lands, not in Asia only, have died a cruel death in the 
character of gods, the devout Christian will doubtless discern types 
and forerunners of the coming Saviour—stars that heralded in the 
morning sky the advent of the Sun of Righteousness—earthen vessels 
wherein it pleased the divine wisdom to set before hungering souls 
the bread of heaven. The sceptic, on the other hand, with equal 
confidence, will reduce Jesus of Nazareth to the level of a multitude 
of other victims of a barbarous superstition, and will see in him no 
nore than a moral teacher, whom the fortunate accident of his execu- 
tion invested with the crown, not merely of a martyr, but of a god. 
The divergence between these views is wide and deep. Which of 
them is the truer and will in the end prevail? Time will decide the 
question of prevalence, if not of truth. Yet we would fain believe 
that in this and in all things the old maxim will hold good—Magna 
est veritas et pracvalebit. 

We may now sum up the general results of the inquiry which we 
have pursued in this essay. We have found evidence that festivals 
of the type of the Saturnalia, characterised by an inversion of social 
ranks and the sacrifice of a man in the character of a god, were at 
one time held all over the ancient world from Italy to Babylon. 
Such festivals seem to date from an early age in the history of agri- 
culture, when people lived in small communities, each presided over 
by a sacred or a divine king, whose primary duty was to secure the 
orderly succession of the seasons and the fertility of the earth. 
Associated with him was his wife or other female consort, with 
whom he performed some of the necessary ceremonies, and who 
therefore shared his divine character. Originally his term of office 
appears to have been limited to a year, on the conclusion of which he 
was put to death; but in time he contrived by force or craft to 
extend his reign, and sometimes to procure a substitute, who after a 
short and more or less nominal tenure of the crown was slain in his 
stead. At first the substitute for the divine father was probably the 
divine son, but afterwards this rule was no longer insisted on, and 
still later the growth of a humane feeling demanded that the victim 
should always be a condemned criminal]. In this advanced stage of 
degeneration it is no wonder if the light of divinity suffered eclipse, 
and many should fail to detect the god in the malefactor. Yet the 
downward carcer of fallen deity docs not stop here; even a qiminal 
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comes to be thought too good to personate a god on the gallows or in 
the fire; and then there is nothing left but to make up a more or less 
grotesque effigy, and so to hang, burn, or otherwise destroy the god 
in the person of this sorry representative. Dy this time the original 
meaning of the ceremony may be so completely forgotten that the 
puppet is supposed to represent some historical personage, who earned 
the hatred and contempt of his fellows in his life, and whose memory 
has ever since been held up to eternal execration by the annual 
destruction of his effigy. The figures of Haman, of the Carnival, 
and of Winter or Death which are or used to be annually destroyed 
in spring by Jews, Catholics, and the peasants of Central Europe 
respectively, appear to be all lineal descendants of those human incar- 
nations of the powers of nature whose life and death were deemed 
essential to the welfare of mankind. But of the three the only one 
which has preserved a clear trace of ils original meaning is the effigy 
of Winter or Death. In the others the ancient significance of the 
custom as a magical ceremony designed to direct the course of nature 
has been almost wholly obscured by a thick aftergrowth of legend 
and myth. The reason for this distinction is that, whereas the 
practice of destroying an effigy of Winter or Death has been handed 
down from time immemorial through generations of simple peasants, 
the festivals of Purim and the Carnival, as well as their Babylonian 
and Italian prototypes, the Sacaea and the Saturnalia, were for cen- 
turies domesticated in cities, where they were necessarily exposed to 
those thousand transforming and disintegrating currents of specula- 
tion and inquiry, of priesteraft and policy, which roll their turbid 
waters through the busy haunts of men, but leave undefiled the 
limpid springs of mythic fancy in the country. 

If there is any truth in the analysis of the Saturnalia and kindred 
festivals which I have now brought to a close, it seems to point to a 
remarkable homogeneity of civilisation throughout southern Europe 
and western Asia in prehistoric times. How far such homogeneity 
of civilisation may be taken as evidence of homogeneity of race is a 
question for the ethnologist ; it does not concern us here. But with- 
out discussing it, 1 may say that in the far east of Asia we meet 
with temporary kings whose magical functions and intimate relation 
to agriculture stand out in the clearest light; while India furnishes 
examples of kings who have regularly been obliged to sacrifice them- 
selves at the end of a term of years. All these things appear to 
hang together; all of them may, perhaps, be regarded as the shattered 
remnants of a uniform zone of religion and society which at a remote 
era belted the Old World from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. 

J. G. Frazer. 
(Author of The Golden Bongh.) 
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Tue century just closing, as a recent writer in this Review has reminded us, 
has been called the Woman’s Era, Perhaps we hardly needed the reminder. 
Three years ago, when we were celebrating the reign of one woman of 
genius, we gave proof of the high development of our logical faculties by 
extending those congratulations to tke entire female sex. Scarcely had the 
echoes of the Diamond Jubilee died away than an International Women’s 
Congress pressed our achievements upon a slightly wearied world. And 
lest we might conceivably think that enough, a Woman’s Era Exhibition 
has lately made up for Jack of popularity by an ubiquitous presence upon 
street hoardings. Yes, it is the Woman’s Era just as it is the era of adver- 
tisement ; our fuller, freer life finds its natural expression in a poster. 

Posters have their uses. There is nothing so serviceable for drawing 
attention to the obvious and enabling other and less encouraging aspects of 
a subject to find congenial obscurity. A Woman's Exhibition? Which is 
more important, the quality of the exhibits or the sex of the exhibitors ? 
Is the second to be an excuse for the first? If not, what need to add to 
the many existing show-places? The Academy and the Salons make no 
distinction of sex. Do women wish to disarm criticism by asserting their 
femininity, or is it only that they have not yet got over the nviveté, which 
is perpetually being surprised at its own astonishing cleverness ? Shall we 
ever get used to ourselves, or was Ibsen an ironist when he let us out of 
our dolls’ houses? Did he know only too well that like the children, 
which we are, we should creep back to our toys when we were tired of 
showing off ? , 

However, we are not back there yet. We are living the fall, free life and 
trying to think that we enjoy it. And if at times comes a still, small voice 
suggesting that happiness, like charity, should begin at home, we point 
triumphantly to the careers opening for women, to the widening fields of 
philanthropic activity, to the growing participation in field sports, to 
everything except that which at least kept our grandmothers quiet and con- 
tented, a keen pride and pleasure in the duties of housekeeping. But the 
still, small voice will not always be silenced. It suggests that even a 
professional woman wants a home to come back to, that there is a limit to 
the capacity of the sturdiest feminine philanthropist for getting in and out 
of public conveyances, or, last but not least, that in the British Isles it 
sometimes rains, and then what is to become of the girl who cares for 
nothing but hockey or cricket ? What does become of her? She has all 
my sympathies, for she is about the most lost creature on this earth, left 
to yawn through the day in a dreariness only temporarily relieved by a 
perusal of The Ladies’ Field, and periodically deepened by depressing visits 
to consult the barometer. 

But seriously, are we so mach happier than our grandmothers that we 
ean afford to look back with pity to the dulness of the cighteenth century ? 
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Put aside, for the moment, the great mass of women who work because 
they must, and consider only the girls of the leisured class, whom Lady 
Jeune has portrayed so sympathetically. She seems quite confident of their 
happiness and of their enviable future; but has she not, with a beautiful 
optimism, taken them all on a bright sunny day with their best frocks on ? 
Is there no other side to the picture? I fancy that few women nearing 
middle life with a large acquaintance amongst girls and amongst their own 
contemporaries would name contentment as the prevailing characteristic of 
the female sex. Whence came the South African “ plague of women” but 
from the hunger of empty heads and hearts for fresh sensations? Who 
swell the comparatively harmless crowd of lady canvassers but the restless 
and unoccupied women of the leisured classes? And how comes it that 
within a very few years of “coming out” the modern girl resorts to an 
employment bureau, or to some “‘ working” woman of her acquaintance, to 
entreat advice about entering a profession? I doubt if discontent and 
impatience of monotony were ever more rife than now at the end of the 
Woman's Era. It is not only necessity that recruits the ranks of women 
workers. ‘‘ Something to do” is the universal cry, meaning, in nearly 
every case, something outside the sphere of home duties. 

Of course, a good deal must be set down to reaction against the narrow- 
ness and insipidity of early Victorian days. I have never been able quite 
to understand how it happened; but it seems as if the first half of this 
century contrived very successfully to lose what the eighteenth century had 
possessed, without on its own account making any compensating gain. 
Some reaction was inevitable. When education had reduced itself to 
elegant extracts and the use of the globes, it was perhaps hardly wonderful 
that the rebound should spring as far as Kant and the higher mathematics. 
An age which worked Berlin wool parrots with beaded eyes naturally gives 
place to one which pays outsiders to darn its stockings. But too much can 
be made of this theory of action and re-action. At all events, as the higher 
education of women has now lasted more than the lifetime of a generation, 
it is permissible to ask that it should be judged by its fruits. If fifty years 
of emancipation have failed to establish an equilibrium, is there not at least 
a suspicion that some important factor may have been too hastily thrown 
away ? 

What were the elements which made for peace and contentment in 
eighteenth-century life? No doubt, when colonies were almost non- 
existent, there was far less disproportion between the numbers of the sexes. 
Fewer women remained.unmarried, and it was not only possible but usual 
to regard spinsterhood as a reproach. Let us grant that more women 
married; and that the care of a husband and children left them little 
leisure for repining. But does the same result follow now? Is not mar- 
riage often just the crowning disillusionment? ‘‘She would be better 
married,’’ people say of the listless, unoccupied girl, forgetting in their 
haste the sccres of listless young married women who sit discontentedly 
waiting until their husbands can find them a little amusement. Marriage 
in itself is certainly no cure for the characteristic disease of the age, a sort 
of mental anemia, which shows itself in utter incapscity to take any lasting 
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interest in reasonable pursuits. It is our British boast that we do not deal 
in mariages de convenance ; yet it is idle to deny that as we go up the social 
scale, more of calculation and arrangement does enter into these matters. 
Where love has not been the only, or even the chief, consideration, will the 
excitement of a new position bring much permanent help to the girl with 
no other resources? If her husband’s income is large, marriage may 
increase her pleasures without adding to her domestic duties. The result 
of such a disproportion was written of old in the copy-books. If his income 
is small, she feels defrauded of her due share of pleasures, and finds in the 
new duties only a new form of weariness. Holidays for housewives! Did 
not the piteous tale unfolded this summer in the columns of a daily paper, 
suggest to some of us at least certain damaging reflections on the way in 
which our sex has contrived to arrange its affairs ? 

No, it may be true that few of our grandmothers remained unmarried ; 
but that is not in itself enough to account for the difference. Nor should 
a philosophic and feminist age expect to account for it by any external 
condition, even so important a factor in the environment as a man about 
the house. Women in the eighteenth century and earlier were often as 
highly educated as ourselves; they conversed in various languages, they 
drew, they painted, they sang, they played, and over and above these 
intellectual employments, they passed their days in a round of domestic 
duties, involving often great manual skill and calling for no little exercise 
of ingenuity. Was not this the secret of their happiness? We have their 
education, we have possibly improved upon it; but where are those 
manual occupations which are Nature’s own provision for mental relaxa- 
tion? They are the weariness reserved for the modern housewife whose 
husband cannot afford to relieve her of domestic drudgery. 

That state is the most fortunate which is as far as may be self-sufficing, 
and that individual is the happiest whose resources are mainly in himself. 
It is a truth as old as philosophy itself, so old, indeed, that we have for- 
gotten itis notatruism. Yet in the education of girls we have done our 
very best to develop just those qualities which least tend to self-dependence. 
Of course, we had no such intention. We set out to increase their brain- 
power by giving them all knowledge for their province, and when we were 
accused of overtaxing their mental faculties, we fell back upon physical 
culture. Did anyone express a doubt as to the all-sufficient virtue of 
athletics, we replied by a panegyric on the value of public spirit. As if 
any girl needed to be encouraged in taking her tone from her companions ! 
Why, where does there exist a more imitative creature? And what is the 
value of public spirit when the public is a mere succession of ciphers ? 
Let us have individuals first; we can then impress upon them the advan- 
tages of foregoing individuality. 

Assuredly, if self-development and independence of mind is the ideal for 
womanhood, feminine education is indeed a failure. What girl has a 
chance to be herself, even in her cradle, now that we have grown co- 
operative in our very nurseries? No sooner can our babies toddle than 
we send them to a Kindergarten for fear they should develop a tendency to 
learn to play alone. From the Kindergarten they pass to the High School, 
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where school-work, home-work, almost every hour of their day is ela- 
borately mapped out. Even if they are fortunate enough to fall into the 
hands of a real educator, what chance has he or she against the subtle 
infection of numbers ? How strong that infection is, for all its subtleness, 
needs no proof, for anyone who has ever watched a crowd or attended a 
public meeting. Is itnot written large in the history of all the churches ? 
‘Vhe more plastic the material, the greater the loss, for the more rapidly 
does the mere average replace the selected type. That is why the public 
school system, even if in transferring it to girls we had not travestied it, 
would never produce the same good results which it works amongst boys. 
The young male animal is, as a rule, neither emotional nor impressionable. 
He offers a sturdy resistance to any premature attempts to force his 
mental and spiritual development. But with his sister it is different. Talk 
to her in somewhat high-flown language about esprit de corps and maintaining 
the tone of the school, and in nine cases out of ten you produce that 
entirely unconscious and unthinking insincerity, which is so often mistaken 
for loyal adhesion to a cause. Yet all through a girl’s life we insist upon 
subjecting her to this most dangerous influence. Her school years are 
passed ina crowd. The process is often prolonged after leaving by mem- 
bership in a Guild or Association connected with the school, with aims 
which, without a little outside experience, she cannot possibly view in the 
right perspective. University life might, indeed, give her a chance of 
developing independence; but even there the cry is ever for larger and 
larger colleges, which must inevitably tend to reproduce the conditions of 
school. Can we wonder that the average woman is only too prone to 
mistake parrot cries for principles? Partisans we have indeed produced 
in plenty; but only partisanship based on reasoned judgment deserves to 
be called public spirit. 

I shall be told, with some justice, that it is too late in the day to protest 
against sending girls to school. For many households there is no alterna- 
tive. Even if home education be infinitely preferable, the cost of a good 
governess is beyond a slender purse. That is true, though people, who 
can apparently afford any number of personal luxuries, ought not to think 
£20 a year enough to spend upon the education of a daughter. Still, 
admitting that schools are a necessary evil, is there any sufficient reason 
why they should be so organised as to intensify their inherent disadvan- 
tages? When we borrowed the public school system, why did we stop 
short of the public school habit of thoroughness? In dealing with a 
creature by nature quick to assimilate and endowed with a fatal facility for 
reproduction, surely it is in the highest degree unwise to allow her intelli- 
gence to wander at large over a great variety of subjects. Yet a girl at school 
often learns three languages in addition to mathematics, music, drawing, 
elementary science, and a variety of so-called and distinct ‘‘ English subjects.” 
It is quite possible for her to have five lessons in one morning, and to spend 
in that way less than an hour at a time on each of five different subjects. 
Far better let her grind away at Latin and Greek, as her father did before 
her; she would at least gain something difficult to lose, whereas a couple of 
years is now quite long enough to forget all the lessons learned at school. 
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After all it matters so little what she learns, provided it is hard enough 
to convince her that she herself has to learn it. Provided also that she is 
given time and encouraged to set her face against smattering. But time is 
a commodity lightly accounted of in an ail-embracing curriculum. Althongh 
the present system claims to widen feminine interests and to develop 
feminine brain power, I fear that when the twentieth century comes to 
reckon up its gains and losses, it will be found that what the feminine 
intellect has gained in breadth it has lost in depth, that quickened interest 
means lessened concentration, and that readiness to catch the tone of school 
or college is rather a hindrance than a help to the formation of character. 
If we could teach girls not to say what they do not think and not to feign 
an interest which they do not feel, we should have done more to promote 
simplicity and sincerity in future social intercourse than could be conveyed 
in a lifetime of lectures. 

But our simplified curriculum, when we get it, will allow considerable 
intervals of leisure. Lessons, while they last, will be harder, because 
the individual brain will be required to do its own work, and relaxation 
must be sought in one of three ways; either in amusement, in athletics, 
or in an alternative form of employment. ‘The first needs to be used 
with economy ; it so soon ceases to amuse. The second is apt to make 
too great demands upon an already diminished store of vital energy. 
Moreover, we must look to the future. Athletics, even pursued, as they 
so seldom are, in moderation, are apt to fail a woman just when mental 
relaxation is most sorely needed. Even in girlhood they are far too often 
indulged in at the expense of health; in middle life they are seldom 
wholesome and always unbecoming. Yet, as the earlier generations of 
educated women are beginning to find out, there is a growing need of 
intervals of rest and quiet, when brain and nerves can be soothed by 
some gentle but absorbing exercise into an unconsciousness that they are 
resting. Wearied by professional, or philanthropic, or literary labours, 
we turn to society which fatigues us, or to cigarette smoking which, did we 
dare to confess it, often bores us to extinction. Yet all the time close to our 
hands lies a remedy so infinitely superior to man’s poor substitute of smok- 
ing, that in itself it almost affords him sufficient ground for complaining of 
the inequality of the sexes. Where is our sewing, our embroidery, our 
clear starching and ironing, all the hundred and one beautiful domestic 
pursuits which our ancestresses in their wisdom invented to meet this 
purely natural requirement? How comes it that we must needs found 
schools of needlework and form classes for housewifery in order painfully 
to win back the heritage with which we ought never to have parted ? 

We never should have parted with it, were feminine education what it 
ought to be. The sound mind and the sound body would be a much 
commoner conjunction if brain work found its corrective, not in violent 
exercise, but in manual labour of the most practical kind. It is not enough 
to press art into the service; the degradation of drawing in most girls’ 
schools to a mere mechanical exercise is such a serious reproach against 
our educators, that it deserves a passing protest. But sewing, knitting, 
embroidery, lace-makiag, with the elements of cooking, and even such 
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humbler matters as washing, ironing, and dusting, why are these to be the 
precious privilege of the class which now so inadequately recruits domestic 
service ? Of course, a girl at school will never prize proficiency in domestic 

ursuits as later in life she will come to prize it; but if made part of her 


daily task, they would be second nature to her long before the monotony of 


life had had time to make itself acutely felt. To be soothing, they must no 
doubt be largely mechanical; but that is not to say that in their higher 
developments they may not become occupations of absorbing interest, 

Certainly the good likely to result from a revival of interest in domestic 
matters would not stop short at the mere recuperation of overstrained 
nerves. That would be the very least of its benefits. To the great army 
of girls for ever in search of pastures new, it would open up a field of work 
practically unlimited, for it aims at nothing less than the entire regenera- 
tion of middle-class homes. Is there not room, indeed, for such a reform ? 
From the problems of domestic architecture to the minor dctails of dress 
and domestic service there are a thousand matters simply inviting the 
exercise of a clever woman’s ingenuity. Why, for instance, should not 
constructive ability turn its attention to creating draughts only in the 
proper places? Think of the imperishable glory awaiting her who shall 
conduct all the smell of cooking up the kitchen chimney. Probably 
house building will never emerge from its present chaotic condition until 
feminine wits set themselves to master its intricacies. Who so fit to make 
suggestions to an archiiect, required to pack the maximum of comfort 
into the minimum of space, as the woman whose desperate struggle to save 
useful odds and ends bas at least made her sound upon the question of 
cupboards? ‘True, we are not all creative geniuses, but if our future Senior 
Wranglers will kindly attend to these greater matters, the humbler walks 
of domestic service will remain for the common herd. 

Here, too, is a great opportunity for reform. Why should the profes- 
sional man with several grown-up daughters be obliged also to house and 
provide for four or five female servants ? Moreover, why should he have to 
furnish funds in addition for the amusement and distraction of his daughters, 
whilst his wife is perpetually chasing after the indifferent cook and the 
slovenly parlour-maid ? Why, indeed, but for the false notion that his 
daughters’ position and mental capacity raise them above domestic duties. 
But let these girls once realise how much happier and prettier they would 
be if they spent their mornings making beds and cleaning silver, and the 
slovenly house and parlour-maids would find their occupation gone. Iam 
not so sure about the indiiferent cook, The kitchen is full of promising 
openings for individual genius, but until our women-architects have invented 
proper shields for the complexion, I hesitate to class cooking amongst 
beauty-preserving occupations. Doubtless that will come in good time. 

Not only shall we largely diminish the number of domestic servants, but 
by bringing the influence of refined and cultivated women to bear upon the 
minor details of domestic mangement, I cannot but think that we shall 
attain far greater simplicity and beauty of daily living. Individual taste 
will have so much more chance to assert itself. The decoration of the 
rooms, the setting of a dinner-table, the choice of curtains, drapery, linen, 
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will no longer be left to the man from Blank’s, who will furnish you ‘a 
tasteful home,” or a “cosy corner,’’ for almost any price from £5 to £5,000. 
A woman who brings a fresh intelligence to bear on these matters will keep 
machines in their proper places. She does not want to put back the clock, 
she will be foremost in promoting labour-saving devices, and pressing 
steam and electricity into her service ; but as for the machine-made article, 
turned out by the gross, and staring you in the face in every house that 
you enter, it will go hard with her but she will contrive somehow so to 
twist and turn it as to give it individuality. 

Her house, in short, will express herself, and not what she imagines 
society expects of her. And without the smallest eccentricity the same 
individual prettiness will be seen in her dress, as soon as she learns to 
replace ready-made abominations by the dainty results of her own handi- 
vork, At present economy and ugliness are sadly too often convertible 
terms, for the conscientious must perforce forego extravagant frills and fur- 
belows, which would cost them little or nothing, if they knew how to 
make them themselves. And half the world goes about in a most dis- 
tressing similarity, and with a truly alarming tendency to reproduce cheap 
‘‘ models,” all because their parents and teachers did not insist on their 
learning to sew! 

Healthful employment for girls, economy without ugliness, and an 
immense advance in simplicity and beauty of living, these are only a few 
of the advantages to be looked for from a revolution in feminine education, 
which shall restore to domestic pursuits the honour that was theirs in the 
eighteenth century. Among the leisured classes it is not unlikely that 
the marriage rate would rise proportionately, for if girls were content to 
live more simply, men would be less afraid to enter upon the estate of 
matrimony. Itis the growing number of the things which we cannot do 
without that not unnaturally appals many a well-meaning and possible 
husband. 

Moreover, it is not only the leisured classes who would benefit. The 
immense number of women obliged to earn a living would find far more 
employments open to them, had they been thoroughly trained to use their 
hands. Intellectually, with a few brilliant exceptions, they can but struggle 
more or less successfully to keep level with male competitors. And how 
often they fall back beaten in the race, how hard the fight must always be 
to the sex which is so heavily handicapped by its physical disabilities, no 
one knows better than just those whom the world perhaps reckons 
amongst the most successful. They may not proclaim it upon the house- 
tops, they are often far too busy to make platform appearances ; but they 
would count it gain if the experience they have won in the daily pursuit of 
a profession could persuade their sisters to seek lines of life in which 
women can aspire beyond equality to pre-eminence, 

Even if a woman’s bent leads her to intellectual pursuits, she cannot 
afford to neglect manual employment. A profession is, as a rule, only 
exciting to those who have never practised it. To most women, as to 
most men, it is just a means to an end. You live by it, that is all, But 
this simple fact is so frequently lost sight of in floods of feminine rhetoric 
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that one may perhaps be pardoned for putting it down on paper. And it 
has its intervals, intervals which must be filled up with something. If 
more of us filled them, like the heroine of the nursery rhyme who sat in a 
corner and sewed a long seam, it might well be that we should bring a 
calmer judgment to bear upon the variety of ideals presented for our con- 
sideration by the leaders of the feminist movement. 

There are so many more hours of the day than we think. At any rate 
there will be when girls have been trained to independence of thought, and 
discouraged from following one another like a flock of sheep. Suppose, for 
instance, that even for one short year we dared really to live our own lives 
instead of talking about it. Suppose we attended no conferences, sat on 
no “representative committees,’ and swept the greater part of feminine 
organisation into the limbo of useless encumbrances. We might even go 
further. We might give up the opera if it did not appeal to us; we might 
cease to be seen at private views if we had no special taste for pictures ; 
we might save all the time expended in telling each other that one ought to 
see this or that by taking it for granted that intelligent persons with access 
to the newspapers would know what would interest them. Might we not 
even confine our visiting to the people whom we wanted to see, or who 
were likely to wish to see us; and our conversation, when we got there, to 
subjects about which we were entitled to an opinion? Why not inaugurate 
the twentieth century with a glorious year of jubilee, when, like the land of 
old, we might lie fallow and store up fruitfulness ? Then, and not till then, 
shall we have leisure to possess our souls in peace, and to decide for our- 
selves wherein a woman’s true happiness consists. 

PLeasauNncE UNITE. 
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PROBLEMS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. 


A Debt of Honour. By Sydney Grundy. St. James’s Theatre. 
The Wedding Guest. By J. M. Barrie. Garrick Theatre. 
Mrs. Dane's Defence. By Henry Arthur Jones. Wyndham’s Theatre. 


A sHort time ago the world was assured by those whose business it is to 
pass hasty judgments on current literature and drama that the problem 
play, like its prototype the problem story, had disappeared in a storm of 
popular derision and contempt. A perusal of the theatrical programmes 
during the last month is a curious commentary on this facile decision. The 
problem play is apparently not superseded by a frank return to the melo- 
dramatic glories of romance. It only went underground for a while, and it 
flourishes once more, if not with the same prodigal variety as of yore, at all 
events with quite a sufficient aftermath of notoriety. At the St. James’s 
Theatre Mr, Sydney Grundy set the fashion with A Debt of Honour, 
and was immediately challenged by Mrs. Clifford, who it seems had 
written on an identical theme under the title of The Likeness of the Night. 
Then Mr. Barrie followed with The Wedding Guest at the Garrick Theatre ; 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones joins in the ery with Mrs. Dane's Defence ; while 
lastly at the Royalty Theatre J/r. and Mrs. Daventry brings into lurid relief 
the sexual problems which some old-fashioned people fondly hoped had 
been buried indefinitely. 

Such a resurrection might seem remarkable if it were not for one or 
two considerations. There is the influence of Ibsen, for instance, which, 
like the distressing question of pauperism, is always with us ; while, on 
the other hand, there is the failure of romance to satisfy a generation 
which is always looking for a sign. It is no good telling a more or less 
intellectual community, hagridden by psychological analysis, that they 
should be content with gallant but stupid heroes, and ruddily beautiful 
heroines. Ifyou will proclaim to them that no sign shall be given to them 
except that of Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Stanley Weyman, and Mr, 8. R 
Crockett, they will langh at you and turn with all the more grim reso- 
Jution to the works of the Scandinavian bypnotist. And they have got 
at least this defence, that for men and women, though not for boys and 
girls, there remain incessant and exasperating social irregularities and 
difliculties which form the staple of their thoughts, and which crop up with 
distressing frequency in the newspapers. ‘To the eye that would fain see in 
the present aspect of civilised life a fair social order evolved by the patient 
industry of men through many past ages, there always comes the shock of 
the police report, of the scandal in high life, of divorce proceedings, of 
breaches of promise of marriage, to prove that civilisation has not gone very 
deep. Man, unfortunately, is still half a brute, and woman is at heart a 
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rake, as Byron said in his haste. To ignore these things is rendered im- 
possible by the daily newspaper, and no one is a more assiduous reader of 
the newspaper than your dramatist. 

On the other hand, there could be no worse arena on which to thresh 
out the so-called sexual problem than the stage. The novelist, writing 
some four hundred pages, can treat his subjects with at least a fair amount 
of judicial weighing of pros and cons. He is not in a hurry, and he ca 
suggest even where he does not solve. But the dramatist is denied such 
privileges. In the brief traffic of the stage he is bound to present bis 
points in clear light: he must be in a hurry because the curtain is waiting 
to fall. Above all, he cannot be a logician, but must present his conclusion 
in terms of human emotion, making sentimental appeals to the heart, and 
not to the head. In recent days the playwright, feeling this diffieuity, 
tries to avoid a dogmatic conclusion. The play ends with a note of in- 
terrogation, the audience being requested apparently to draw their own 
inferences from the data presented to their gaze. The device is not 
eminently successful, for the audience has an incurable liking for the well- 
turned plot which leads inevitably to a dénowment. It goes away dis- 
satisfied, restless, complaining. In a literary work, no doubt, you can 
touch a problem on all sides without laying down the law in an authoritative 
fashion: but it is not so easy in drama. Ibsen has tried it with only 
moderate success ; his imitators try it with something akin to failure. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. Sydney Grundy’s bafiling play. It is not quite clear 
what his title means, or what is the particular debt of honour which some- 
body has to discharge years after the conclusion of the play. George 
Carlyon, a rising barrister with political ambitions, marries Isabel Holroyd, 
the daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, Sir Jacob Holroyd, a hypocritical 
and illiterate Nonconformist. The marriage is obviously one of con- 
venience, although it is not so regarded by the young lady, who appears to 
be genuinely enamoured of the rising barrister, George Carlyon has a past ; 
there was a time when he lived with Gipsy Floyd, a sweet young dunseuse, 
in the first row of the ballet at a music-hall. He determives to break off 
the liaison, but finds it is not quite so easy as he supposed. Gipsy Floyd 
still loves him, and is inclined to utter some pretty rant about the mistress 
being the only real wife of the heart. Moreover, Isabel Carlyon gets to 
know of the existence of her rival through the amiable indiscretions of a 
certain friend of both parties, Mr. James Antrobus. So you get the situation, 
a man between two women, wearisomely familiar in contemporary drama 
—so familiar, indeed, that one wonders how a charge of plagiarism could 
occur to the most naive dramatic mind. The formula of the modern 
play is absolutely simple and uniform. Let A stand for the husband, 
and B for his wife. Then C will represent the other women. How 
are you to solve the problem of the man’s position? There are only 
three possible methods: either B, the wife, disappears, as happens in 
Maeterlinck’s Aylavaine and Selysette, and, I believe, in Mrs. Clifford's 
The Likeness of the Night ; or C disappears, usually by suicide. The 
last alternative, the disappearance of some cowardly A, the husband 
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who has been the cause of all this precious coil, is more rare, though 
it, too, is a conceivable hypothesis. Mr. Sydney Grundy chooses the 
second device. Gipsy Floyd drinks laudanum and dies beautifully 
on the sofa. On the whole it is the best thing she could do, although 
it leaves the husband with a free hand, In Mr. Grundy’s play, by 
the vanishing of C, A and B are left to take up once more the broken 
threads of their life, and I suppose the debt of honour is the solemn 
obligation under which George Carlyon rests to make it up to his wife 
Isabel by months, or it may be years, of patient adoration. But the 
whole thing is unsatisfactory for obvious reasons. Either the husband 
is punished or unpunished. If he is punished it must be by his 
accusing consciousness that he caused Gipsy Floyd’s death. If we 
are to consider that he is unpunished, it must be because, like an 
honourable man, he tried to get rid of the old love before he was on 
with the new, and that he did not attempt to run two households 
simultaneously. In the first case it is doubtful whether even his wife's 
forgiveness will restore to him his happiness; in the second case his 
wife has nothing to forgive, and should take him back to her arms 
without any talk of debis of honour. Besides, the acuteness of the 
problem has been caused by the purely accidental muddling of a well- 
intentioned outsider, Mr. James Antrobus. ‘The climax hardly arrives 
with the inevitableness of Nemesis. The whole thing is a muddle, 
imperfectly thought out, and mistily explained. We ought to sym- 
pathise with the wife; as a matter of fact the dramatist concentrates 
our sympathy on the other woman, Gipsy Floyd, whose union with 
George Carlyon ‘ without benefit of clergy,” has evidently not injured 
her sweet and upright moral nature. The play was well acted, but 
that only made its unsatisfactoriness still more patent. The charm 
of Miss Fay Davis enlisted all our hearts on the side of Gipsy Floyd, 
for whom one would be tempted to say a man ought to give up any 
amount of respectable and honourable wives —an immoral conclusion 
which the dramatist certainly did rot intend. So, too, Mr. George 
Alexander made us lenient in our judgments of George Carlyon. 
The only person who did not get the sympathy she deserved was 
Isabel, the wife. That was due partly to a certain hardness in Miss 
Julie Opp’s presentment of the character, and perhaps still more due 
to the way in which Mr. Sydney Grundy had written her part. 
Possibly the most charming feature of the entertainment was the skill 
with which Mr. Esmond realised the personage of Mr. James Antrobus, 
the good-natured, well-meaning fool. 


Essentially the same elements enter into Mr. Barrie’s clever and interest- 
ing play, The Wedding Guest, The husband in this case is called Paul 
Digby, the wife is Margaret Fairbairr, the discarded mistress is Kate 
Ommaney. But there are differences of treatment. Margaret Fairbairn is 


(1) The Debt of ITonour is now fotlowed by Mr. Grundy’s In Honour Bound.— 
(Ev. F.R.] 
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represented as excessively innocent, much too innocent for her years, 
and thus the question is incidentally raised whether or no sweet simplicity 
and an entire and absolute ignorance are the best qualifications for a girl 
entering the marriage state. In Mr. Grundy’s play the sweetness was 
given to the other woman; here it is bestowed on the wife. The man 
Paul Digby is not very felicitously drawn, or else he is not very felicitously 
acted. He is an artist who was accompanied on his first visit to the north 
by Kate Ommaney, a girl taken from a dressmaking establishment. Subse- 
sequently, at her own request, because she sees that her soi-cisant husband 
is tired of her, Kate Ommaney returns to London, and unknown to Paul 
Digby becomes the mother of a child. It is obvious that the existence of 
this child immensely complicates the problem. We have not now merely 
A, B and C, but C plus a little D, whose future fate has also to be thought 
of. Coming once more to the north, a year afterwards, Paul Digby falls 


in love with and marries Margaret Fairbairn, and is confronted, on his 


very wedding day, by the appearance of Kate Ommaney, who is sentiment- 
ally visiting the scenes of her last year’s happiness. The main difference, 
however, between The Wedding Guest and A Debt of Honour is that Mr. 
Barrie refuses to avail himself of the somewhat cheap expedient of suicide 
in getting rid of the unwelcome stranger at the wedding feast. The 
dramatist leaves us with each of the main figures of his play in almost the 
same position as they were found at the end of the first act. Mr. Barrie 
declines to dismiss either the husband or the wife or the mistress, and in 
some quarters I observe that he has been criticised for this want of a 
conclusion. As a play no doubt, appealing to a metropolitan audience, his 
work suffers in this respect, and, indeed, there is some confusion through- 
out between the treatment appropriate to a novel and that which is proper 
to a play. Nevertheless, Mr. Barrie's answer would not be difficult to 
frame. He might urge that the absence of a conclusion is actually a con- 
clusion ; in other words, that the problem is insoluble. For what are the: 
possible solutions ? If we determine to get rid of suicides, and leave alb 
three figures, plus the baby, to live their lives out as best they can, let 
us take the various expedients seriatim. (i.) The husband determines to 
patch the matter up, and, as is quite possible in Mr. Barrie’s manage- 
ment of the drama, keeps his own secret. If he is conscientious he 
poisons his life by falsehood; if he is unconscientious he fails to be the 
hero of a play, (ii.) Let us suppose that he reveals the secret, and, as a 
matter of fact, this is what Paul Digby does. Then he brings enormous 
pain on his wife, all the more because of her childish innocence. He 
brings an equal amount of pain on his wife’s family and all around him, for 
the selfish reason that he desires to ease his own pangs of conscience. 
(iii.) Or, take the case of the young wife. If she knows all she is miser- 
able; if she does not know, she is living in a fool’s paradise. (iv.) Or, 
once more let us look at the matter from the poiut of view of the mistress. 
If Kate Ommaney blurts out the terrible secret, she runs a considerable 
risk of being ealled a vixen and a virago,a spoiler of domestic felicity. 
If she hides it in her breast, not only is her life ruined, not only is she not 
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doing the proper thing for her child’s future, but she still remains as a 
constant possible menace to other people’s happiness. Therefore the problem 
is insoluble, Q.E.D. And the moral is, I suppose—doubtless an excellent and 
an edifying onc—that people should not get themselves into these scrapes. 

Such, I imagine, would be Mr. Barrie's defence, but it still remains a 
question whether such treatment is fitted for a play of three acts which is 
supposed to have a beginning, a middle, and an end. The impossibility of 
a conclusion would strike one less in a novel, but it becomes very glaring 
before the footlights. Indeed, Mr. Barrie’s touch throughout is rather 
literary than dramatic. For instance, he is fond of introducing episodes, 
very pleasant and happy, but which do not help the evolution of the story 
—a fatal defect in the eyes of crities who demand wne piece bien faite. In 
the first act we have the innocent little bride rehearsing the ceremony of 
marriage with the charming old family butler. The second act opens with 
a delightful episode of a Scotch lassie, Jenny Geddes, playing with Kate 
Ommaney’s baby. In the third act we have an interlude in which two old 
men, Margaret’s father and the Rev. Mr. Gibson, squabble over a game of 
draughts. They are restful little oases, and one of them we would not miss 
for worlds, because in the part of Jenny Geddes, Miss Joan Burnett gives 
us the most entirely adequate and satisfactory piece of acting in the play. 
But they certainly do not help the action, and we are not shown, as the 
accomplished dramatist would undoubtedly show us, how each little 
incident, however insignificant, is a rung in the ladder of fate. The 
existence of the baby is, as has been already pointed out, a very serious 
complication, and Mr. Barrie is right in making his problem as difficult as 
it can be made. But the way in which our author soothes its inconvenient 
wails is not altogether happy. He introduces into his list of characters a 
maiden aunt, Lady Janet Dunwoodie, who, ever since she got rid of a 
suitor with a past, appears to have had an insatiable craving for children. 
It is Janet Dunwoodie who takes poor hunted Kate Ommaney to her heart, 
mainly because she is interested in the baby. But even though this may 
secure the future of Kate Ommaney’s offspring, it does not relieve Mr. Paul 
Digby of responsibility, and it is on his shoulders that the burden of the 
child should fall. 

Asaplay Zhe Wedding Guest is undoubtedly interesting. The first act, 
with its quaint details of a Scotch wedding, is exceptionally pretty and 
graceful ; the second act holds us with a close grip from beginning to end, 
not the least for the reason that Mr. Barrie’s dialogue is considerably 
better than that usually heard on the stage. The third act is comparatively 
weak, as is inevitable when we discover that the complications cannot be 
resolved. But the drama is not conspicuously well acted. Indeed, it 
suffers somewhat in the hands of its principal interpreters. Mr. Irving was 
noi quite successful in his portraiture of the hero. The only excuse for 
Paul Digby would be a certain impulsive sentimentality, which is precisely 
what the actor never gives us. He is much too hard, mechanical, cold, 
with a tendency to chant instead of saying his words. Miss Dorothea 
Baird was charming in the first act, but she is obviously uncomfortable 
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when the interest gets stronger and the innocent wife feels that she is an 
injured woman, Kate Ommaney is necessarily a melodramatic figure as 
Mr. Barrie painted her, but she is made more melodramatic and stagey by 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh’s acting. It would be unjust to say that Miss Van- 
brugh overacts her part, but there is a feeling of strain, a certain violent 
contortion about her face and figure which mars the presentment. She is not 
serene enough in her tragic power, a little too self-conscious, a little too 
anxious to prove that she quite understands the part she is playing. I do not 
know how Mr. Barrie could make her intrusion in the wedding scene a mere 
accident. Ishould have thought that it was much more like the stormy 
and passionaie character he was depicting, with her essentially good heart 
and uncontrollable impulses, to come to the wedding on purpose.’ As 
a matter of fact, the play is better acted in its subordinate than its principal 
characters, and there are three charming miniature studies. The family 
butler, Meikle, is admirably delineated by Mr. George ; the Rev. Mr. Gibson 
is a real creation in the hands of Mr. Henry Vibart ; while Miss Joan Burnett 
in the character of the little nurse is so exquisitely true and real that she 
brings tears into one’s eyes by the pretty playfulness and the blithe, uncon- 
ventional freshness of her acting. It is worth while to go to the Garrick 
Theatre to see Jenny Geddes alone, 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is one of the most puzzling dramatists of the 
day. He can write well, he can write badly ; he can show an uncommon 
knowledge of stage construction, and yet produce plays like those of an 
amateur ; he can be inspired to moments of rare exaltation, and he can be 
more flat, stale and unprofitable than most of those who earn their living 
by writing dramas. To him, above all, can be applied the Robert Louis 
Stevenson formula of a double personality—ofa Dr. Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde. 
There are, in fact, two Mr. Jones. It was Mr. Hyde Jones who wrote 
The Tempter and Carnac Sahib, but it was Dr. Jekyll Jones who was the 
author of The Case of Rebellious Susan and composed the extraordinarily 
effective third act of The Liars. The same dual personality is exhibited 
in the two current plays from his pen. The Lackey’s Carnival at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre is vulgar, brutal, commonplace, a thing which we 
are sorry for and turn away from instinctively as a curious aberration. 
But that the same man could write The Lackey’s Carnival, with its 
obstinate missing of all the finer points and its coarse handling of a love 
affair between a lady and a valet, and then construct and compose such 
a play as Mrs. Dane’s Defence at Wyndham’s Theatre, is a very remarkable 
and interesting dramatic paradox. For the chief quality about Mrs. Dane's 
Defence is the delicacy of treatment whereby a judge who wanted to 
defend a woman is forced into the position of an accuser, and a heroine 
who had every title to our respect and affection is evolved into a Helen, 
the wrecker of men’s homes. There must, in fact, be two Mr. Jones. 
It was Mr. Hyde who exhibited an unholy glee in mocking at servants and 
their masters in The Lackey’s Carnival, but it was Dr. Jekyll, the humane, 


(1) The point has already been suggested by Mr. William Archer.—[Ep. F.R.} 
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philosophic, gentle analyst, who was inspired to delineate the two chief 
characters in Mrs. Dane’s Defence. 

The play at Wyndham’s Theatre, though limited in scope and 
range of incidents, must be reckoned amongst the best work of this 
extremely unequal and vacillating dramatist. A distinguished lawyer, 
Sir Daniel Carteret, famous for his powers of cross-examination, and now 
become a judge, has adopted a son, Lionel, to whom he gives his name, 
the child of a woman with whom he had something more than a close 
friendship in the past. Lionel is the apple of his adopted father’s eye, 
and it is one of the many instances of delicate workmanship in this play 
that the relations between father and son are touched with so tender a 
hand. Lionel falls in love with a mysterious Mrs. Dane, a beautiful, 
attractive woman, full of sensibility and nerves, about whom an ugly story 
is afloat that she was the heroine of a scandal in Vienna. There is nothing 
novel about the theme of the gradual exposure of an adventuress ; every- 
thing turns on the treatment. But there is nothing else in the play except 
this exposure, and the fact that the story holds the audience through all 
four acts is the greatest testimony to Mr. Jones’s workmanship. 
The first two acts are simply preparatory, a little thin, but not 
uninteresting. The third act is the great scene of the play, nothing 
less than a cross-examination of Mrs, Dane by Sir Daniel Carteret, 
the father of the boy who is madly in love with her. Cross-examina- 
tions may be of various kinds, forensic, hectoring, brutal, or insinuating ; 
in Mrs. Dane’s Defence it is a mere unstudied conversation. Sir Daniel 
Carteret is anxious to find that Mrs. Dane is an innocent woman, for 
he has no other desire than to help the lady whom his son has chosen for a 
wife. The conversation, therefore, begins on the most friendly basis. Mrs.. 
Dane has prepared a detailed story of her life, and her future father-in-law 
is asking her a few amicable questions with regard to it, Quite unexpectedly, 
by little lapses of memory, by unfortunate admissions, Mrs. Dane gives 
herself away, and the friendly cross-examiner is converted into a real 
inquisitor. She said she was an only child, but by the unlucky use of the 
word ‘‘ we” she is forced to admit that she had a cousin who was educated 
with her. The cousin is primarily an inoffensive friend who shared with 
her a life in a rural village. Then she becomes the notorious Miss Felicia 
Hindemarsh, the very person who was implicated in the Vienna scandal. 
So the wretched woman is led on, step by step, deeper and deeper into a 
quagmire of feverish falsehood, until the exposure comes at last that it is 
she and no other who is Felicia Hindemarsh. The gradual closing of the 
net on the unhappy victim is so terrible in its fateful progress that it is 
almost with a sigh of relief that we hail the descent of the curtain, and 
know that the cruel torture is over. You cannot blame the father, for his 
whole heart is enlisted in the welfare of his son. You cannot blame the 
woman, because she is fighting for her life. But it is an odd example of 
the false emotional stress which is laid by dramas like these on moral facts 
that the average spectator hates the judge who is vindicating the ethical law, 
and passionately sympathises with the woman who has broken it—one 
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reason amongst others why the stage is not the best vehicle for discussing 
such problems. Take this passage in which the baffled, beaten, despairing 


woman, on the point of being wiped out of social life, asks who or what it is 
that has vanquished her :— 


‘‘Mrs, D. Good-bye, Sir Daniel. Don’t you think the world is very 
hard on a woman ? 

“Sim D. It isn’t the world that’s hard, It isn't men and women. Am I 
hard ? Call on me at any time, and you shall find me the truest friend to 
you and yours. Is Lady Eastney hard? She has been fighting all the 
week to save you.” 

“‘Mrs. D. Then who is it, what is it, drives me out ? 

‘“Simr D. The law, the hard law that we didn’t make, that we would break 
if we could, for we are all sinners at heart,—the law that is above us all, 
made for us all, that we can't escape from, that we must keep or perish. 

‘“* Mrs. D. Won't it do if we pretend to keep it, and force our neighbours 
to keep it instead ? 

‘‘Srr D. Even that shows that we own the law. 

“Mrs. D. Only we mustn't get found out. I'm afraid I've broken that 
part of the law. Good-bye, Sir Daniel.”’ 


Observe here that though the dramatist knows the fundamental facts of 
the situation—knows, in other words, that the world is governed by moral 
laws, and that those who break them must suffer—he has made his heroine so 
sympathetic that he is forced to give her a poor little cynical triumph in her 
proclamation of the eleventh commandment of the Decalogue, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not be found out.” Her last phrase is an ethical blot, a wholly inappro- 
priate comment on what Sir Daniel had laid down; but because she has 
been represented throughout as a sweet woman, and because our instincts 
are with her and not with her judge, she is allowed to say this inartistic and 
unethical sentence, just as though everything would have been right if she 
had managed to hoodwink her cross-examiner. The play is so well con- 
structed, and, on the whole, so well written, that it is perhaps worth while 
to notice one other small point where Mr. Jones deliberately denies himself 
the proper and artistic “‘ curtain.” The third act, the great act of the play, 
should surely end with Mrs. Dane on her knees and Sir Daniel, half- 
sorry and half-triumphant, looking down upon her. The intrusion of other 
characters, of Lionel and of Lady Eastney—the latter part most daintily played 
by Miss Mary Moore—when our feelings had been worked up to so great a 
climax, is irritating and wholly unnecessary. A scene that has worked 
steadily and inexorably to a finish requires no added touch, no hurried 
appearance of other personages, marring its just effect. It is complete as it 
stands. 

Mrs Dane’s Defence is very finely acted, both in its principal and in its 
minor characters, Its main interest is, of course, concentrated in Sir Daniel 
Carteret and Mrs. Dane, and both characters are more than worthily filled. 
To Mr. Charles Wyndham belongs the technical triumph; to Miss Lena 
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Ashwell belongs the triumph of temperament. What Mr. Wyndham had to 
do was to preserve under extremely difficult circumstances the essential 
kindliness of nature, and perhaps, still more, the gentlemanly feelings, of a 
man who is driven to hunt an unhappy woman to her ruin. It is doubtful 
whether anyone else could have attacked the great scene in the play with 
such tenderness and strength as Mr. Charles Wyndham. It needed, in truth, 
all his stage accomplishments and his experience to prevent Sir Daniel Carteret 
from being odious. That he succeeded in his task is a veritable victory of tech- 
nique. Miss Lena Ashwell’s success is no less remarkable, although on wholly 
different lines. Her personality helps her here, her nervous force, her sympa- 
thetic tone, her shrinking, pathetic, womanly figure. The look in her eyes is 
that ofa hunted creature ; almost before she opens her mouth you know that she 
has had a past. And so great is the strain of that terrible cross-examination 
under which Mrs. Dane breaks down, that the excited spectator wonders 
whether the actress has the strength to get through the scene, half expecting 
that she will faint with the end of the act unrealised, and the ghastly con- 
fession unsaid. I can imagine no greater tribute to an actress’s power than 
this complete identification between Miss Lena Ashwell and Mrs. Dance. 
If stage lovers have been sometimes inclined to despair of the paucity of 
contemporary actresses of the highest rank, let Miss Lena Ashwell vindicate 
the claims of her theatrical calling. In a certain range of parts, and within 
certain obvious limitations, she has proved herself to be absolutely one of 
the best of our actresses, 
Zyx. 
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THE IMMORTAL HOUR.! 


Eocwarpu . - High King of Ireland. 

Eran - - A Lost Princess, afterwards Eochaidh’s Queen. 
Mipir ‘ . A Prince of the Widden People. 

Datva . . The Amadan-Dhu. 


Two Peasants, Tera and Graney, and Harpers, Warriors, $c. 


ACT I. 


Scenz L—A forest ylade at the rising of the moon. In the bael-yround is the 
tree-shadowed curve of a mere, As the moonshine falls upon an ancient 
gnarled oak to the right, the tall figure of Dalua is seen leaning against 
the bole. He is all in black 
streams a black hawk’s feather, 


, with a small black cap from which 


Datva 
[Slowly coming forward 

I have come far, led here by dreams and visions, 
And know not why I come, or to what end, 
Or wherefore ’mid the noise of chariot wheels 
Where the world crashed along the starry ways 
The Voice I know and dread was one with me, 
As the uplifted grain and wind are one. 

(1) **The Immortal Hour’”’ is founded in part on the ancient Celtic legend of Midir 
and Etain. I have ro doubt that the legend had originally a deep significance, and 
that the Wooing to the Otherworld of the beautiful woman Etain, wife of King Eochaidh, 
whether of an actual Gaelic princess of that name or of one half-divine, being of the 
Tuatha-De-Danann, symbolised another wooing and another mystery than that alone 
of the man for the woman. The names Fochaidh, Etain, Midir, and Dalua should 
be pronounced Yochay, Eh-tain (short, as in satin), Mid’-eer and Da-li-d. The Songs 
of Etain and Midir, when not paraphrased, are based on ancient Gaclic ‘ Other- 
world’ songs. 

(2) Dalua:; The Amadan-Dhu, or Dark Fool, the Faery Fool, whose touch is 
madness or death for any mortal, whose falling shadow, even, causes bewilderment and 
forgetfulness. The Black Hawk cr Eagle alluded to in first ‘direction’ preceding 
text is the Jolaix Dhu, which on the first day of the world launched itself into the dark- 
ness and has never yet caught up with the dawn, though its rising or sinking shadow 
may be seen over the edge of dark at night-dusk or morning twilight. It should be 
added that with the ancient Gaels (and with the few Gaels of to-day who have not 
forgotten or do not disdain the old wisdom) the hidden people (the Sidh or Shee) were 
great and potent, not small and insignificant beings. ‘Mab’ long ago was the 
terrible dark queen, Maive (Wed), Medbh, Mabh) ; and the still more ancient Puck was 
not a frolicsome sprite, but a shadowy and dreadful Power. 

(3) Students of Celtic mythology will be familiar with the old legend of the love of 
Etain (herself half divine of race), wife of Eochaidh, the High King, for a mysterious 
stranger who came to the King’s din, and played chess with the King, and won Etain 
away with him, he being Midir, a King in the Otherworld, or a Prince of Light, Spirit. 
That Eochaidh finds Etain in the way he does, and loses her in the way he does, and 
that Dalua comes and goes between Etain and Eochaidh as he comes and goes, and 
the meaning that Jies in the lost love of Dalua, and the bewildered love of Etain, and the 
mortal love of Eochaidh, and the immortal love of Midir—this is new, perhaps: 
though what seems new may be the old become transparent only, as the old is often the 
new seen in reverse, as one may for the first time see a new star in deep water that has 
snirrored it for a thousand gloamings. 


a 
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A Voice 





[Calling from the wood 


There is no first or last, or any end. 


Datvua 
Like great black birds the demons haunt the woods. 
Hail, voice of the Unknown! 


A Voice 
Hail, Son of Shadow! 


Datva 
I am old, more old, more ancient than the gods, 
For I am son of Shadow, eldest god 
Who dreamed the passionate and terrible dreams 
We have called Fire and Light, Water and Wind, 
Air, Darkness, Death, Change, and Decay, and Birtb, 
And all the infinite bitter range that is. 


A Voice 
Brother and kin to all the twilit gods, 
Living, forgot, long dead: thou Shadow of pale hopes 
Forgotten dreams, and madness of men’s minds : 
Outcast among the gods, and called the Fool, 
Yet dreaded even by those immortal eyes 
Because thy fateful touch can wreck the mind 
Or lay a frost of silence on the heart: 
Dalua, hail ! 
Datva 
I am but what I am. 
I am no thirsty evil lapping life. 
And though at times, unwitting, I become 
The dreadful finger of the Nameless One, 
I move as a shadow falls. Weary of Fate, 
I am the blown leaf of the unknown powers. 


Voices 


[Tumultuously, from the 


We are the blown leaves of the unseen powers. 


Datva 

Demons and Dreams and Shadows, and all ye 
Invisible folk who haunt the darkling ways, 

I am grown weary, who have stooped and lain 
Over the green edge o’ the shaken world 

And seen beneath the whirling maze of stars 
Infinite gulfs of silence, and the obscure 
Abysmal wastes where Time hath never trod. 


VoIcEs 


We too are weary: We are Weariness. 


wood 
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Dava 
Voices of shadowy things, be still ! [ Listening intently 
I hear 
The feet of one who wanders through the wood. 
Voices 
We who are the children of the broken way, 
The wandered wind, the idle wave, blown leaves, 
The wild distempered hour and swirling dust, 
Hail thee, Dalua, Lord of the Hidden Way, 
Shepherd of Shadows ! 
Datva 
[Going back to the oak 
Voices, be still! One comes: 
And I have that within me which can tell 
When idle feet or fateful feet draw near. 


[Enter Eran, in a coiled robe of pale green, with mistletoe 
intertwined in her long, dark, unloosened hair, She comes 
slowly forward from left, and stands silent, looking at 
the moonshine on the water, 


E\ra1n 
[Sings, with poignant monotony 
Fair is the moonlight 
And fair the wood, 
But not so fair 
As the place I come from. 
Why did I leave it, 
The beautiful Country, 
Where Death is only 
A drifting shadow ? 
O face of Love, 
Of Dream and Longing, 
There is sorrow upon me 
That I am here. 
I will go back 
To the Country of the Young, 
And see again 
The lances of the Shee 
As they keep their hosting 
With laughing cries 
In pale places 
Under the moon. 
[Erarn turns, and walks slowly forward, She starts as she 
hears a peculiar cry from the wood 


Eran 
None made that ery who hes not kno-vn the Shee. 
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Datva 
[Coming forward and bowing low with fantastic grace 

Hail, daughter of kings, and star among the dreams 
Which are the lives and souls of whom have won 
The Country of the Young! 

ETAIN 

I know you not: 

But though I have not seen your face before, 
I think you are of those who have not kept 
The bitter honey of mortality, 
But are among the deathless folk who dwell 
In hollow hills, or isles far off, or where 
Flatheanas lies, or cold Ifurin is. 


Datua 
I have come far, led here by dreams and visions. 


Erain 
By dreams and visions led I too have come, 
But know not whence or by what devious way, 
Nor to what end I stand to-night beside 
This melancholy mere. 


Datva 
[Touching her lightly with the shadow of his hand 
Have you forgot 
The delicate smiling land beneath the ares 
Which day and night and momently are wove 
TLetween its peaceful shores and the vast gulf 
Of dreadful silence and the unpathwayed dark ? 


Eran 
If somewhat I remember, more is lost. 
Have I come here to meet with you, fair sir, 
Whose name I do not know, whose face is strange ? 

Da va 
Can you remember... 

Eran 

I have forgotten all... 

I can remember nothing: no, not this 
The little song I sang ev’n now, or what sweet thought, 
What ache of longing lay behind the song. 
All is forgot. And this has come to me 
The wind-way of the leaf. But now my thoughts 
Xan leaping through the green ways of my mind 
Like fawns at play : but now I know no more 
Than this: that Iam Etain White o’ the Wave, 
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Etain come hither from the lovely land 

Where the immortal Shee fill up their lives 

As flowers with honey brewed of summer airs, 
Flame of the sun, dawn-rains, and evening dews, 


Davua 


Once, once, I loved you, on a far-off day, 


Eran 


(oe) 


[Sombrely 


[Leaning forward and looking into his face 


You loved me once ?_ I have no memory 
Of this: if once you loved me, have you lost 
The subtle breath of love, the sudden fire ? 
For you are cold as are your shadowy eyes. 
Kiss me ! 

Dauva 


[Unstirrii g 


Etain, I will not kiss you: no, 
Not yet, although the hour may hither drift 
When, at the last, amid the o’erwearied Shee— 
Weary of long delight and deathless joys— 
One you shall love may fade before your eyes, 
Before your eyes may fade, and be as mist 
Caught in the sunny hollow of Lu’s hand, 
Lord of the Day. 


Evan 


[Magerly, with her left hand pressed against her heart 


What then ? 
Datva 
That then, sweet love, 
Your eyes may dwell on one on whom falls not 


The first chill breath blown from the Unknown Land, 


Of which the tender poets of the Shee 

Sing in the dewy eves when the wild deer 

Are milked, and ‘neath the evening-star moths rise 
Grey-gold against a wave-uplifted moon. 


ETAIN 
Well ? 

Datva 

I, too, Dalua, in that fateful hour, 
Shall know the star-song of the rapt desire, 
And placing hand upon the perfect fruit 
Shall taste and die... . 
.. . or, if I do not die, 

Shall know the sweet fruit mine, then see it slip 
Down through dim branches into the abyss 
Where all sweet fruit that is the souls of men, 


[A pause 
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The joyous Shee, old gods, all beautiful words, 
Song, music, dreams, desires, shall in the end 
Sway like blown moths against the white-heat flame 
That is the fiery plume upon the brows 

Of Him called Silence. 


Eran 


I do not understand : 
Your love shall fall about me like sweet rain 
In drouth of death: so much I hear and know: 
But how can death o’ertake the immortal folk 
With whom I dwell? And if you love me thus, 
Why is there neither word nor smile nor glance 
Of love, nor any little sign that love 
Shakes like a windy reed within your heart ? 
Datva 
[Sombre ly 
I am Dalua, 
ETAIN 
I have heard lips whisper 
Of one Dalua, but with sucked-in breath, 


As though the lips were fearful of the word. 
No more than this I know, no more recall. 


Datva 


I cannot give you word of love, or kiss, 
Sweet love, for in my fatal breath there lies 
The subtle air of madness : from my hand 
Death shoots an arrowy tongue, if I but touch 
The unsuspecting clay with bitter heed, 

With hate darkling as the swift winter hail, 
Or sudden malice such as lifts and falls 

A dreadful shadow of ill within my mind. 

Nor could Lif I would. We are sheep led 

3y an unknown Shepherd, we who are the Skee, 
For all we dream we are as gods, and far 
Upgathered from the little woes of men. 


ETAIN 


Then why this meeting, here in this old wood, 
By moonlight, by this melancholy mere ? 


Datva 


Iknew not: rowI know. A king of men 

Has wooed the Immortal Hour. He sceks to know 
The joy tLat is more creat than any joy 

The beauty of the old green earth can give. 

He Las | nown dieams, and because bitter dreams 
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Have sweeter been than honey he has sought 

The open road that lies mid shadowy things. 

He hath sought and found and calied upon the Shee 
To lead his love to one more beautiful 

Than any mortal maid, so fair that he 

Shall know a joy beyond all mortal joy, 

And stand silent and rapt beside the gate, 

The rainbow gate of her whom none may find, 

The Beauty of all Beauty. 





Etain 
Can this be ? 
Datva 
Nay, but he doth not know the end. There is 
But one way to that Gate: it is not Love 
Aflame with all desire, but Love at peace. 
Eran 
Who is this poet, this king ? 
Datva 
Led here by dreams, 
By dreams and visions led as you and I, 
His feet are nearing us. When you are won 
sy love and adoration, star of dreams, 
And take sweet mortal clay again, and know 
No other air than that which day and night 
Doth moth-like hover round about the Grave— 
When you are won thus, Etain, and none know, 
Not any of your kindred, whence unknown 
As all unknowing you have come, for you 
The wayward thistledown of fate shall blow 
On the same idle wind—the doom of him 
Who blindfold seeks you. 
Eratn 
But he may not love ? 
Datva 
Yes, he shall love. Upon him I shall lay 
My touch, the touch of him men dread and call 
The Amadan-Dhu, the Dark One, Fairy Fool. 
He shall have madness even as he wills, 
And think it wisdom, I shall be his thought— 
A dream within a dream, the flame wherein 
The white moths of his thought shall rise and die. 
[A blast of a horn is heard 
Dauva 
[ Abruptly 
Farewell. [Touches her lightly with the shadow of his 
hand, and whispers in her ear 
Now go. The huntsman’s lodge is near. 
I have to!d all that reed be told, and given 
VOL. LXVIII. N.S. 3M 
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Bewilderment and dreams, but dreams that are 
The fruit of that sweet clay of which I spoke. 


[Eratn slowly goes, putting her hand to her head bewilderedly. 
Before she passes into and out of sight in the wood, she 


sings plaintively 


I would go back 

To the Country of the Young, 
And see again 

The lances of the Shee, 


As they keep their hosting 
With laughing cries 

In pale places 

Under the moon. 


EocHalDH 
[Stopping abruptly 
Sir, lam glad. I had not thought to see 
One here. 
Dauva 
[Taking off his cap, and sweeping it low 
The king is welcome here, 


EocualnH 
The king ? 
How know you that the king is here? Far off 
The war-horns bray about my threatened Din. 
None knows that I am here. 


Daiva 
And why, O king * 


Eocuaipu 
For I am weary of wars and idle strife, 
Who have no joy in all these little things 
Men break their lives upon. But in my dreams, 
In dreams I have seen that which climbs the stars 
And sings upon me through my lonely hours 
And will not let me be. 


Dava 


What song is that ? 


EocHalbH 
The song . . . but who is he who knows the kiog 
Here in this dim, remote, forgotten wood, 
Where led by dreams and visions I have come ? 


Dawa stands, waiting the coming of Eocuatpu the 
The king is clad in a leathern hunting dress, with a cleft helmet 
surmounted by a dragon in pale findruiney. 
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Dava 
Those led by dreams by dreams shall be misled. 


EocuaIpH 


You are no druid: no knight in arms; none 
Whom I have seen. 


Datva 
I have known camps of men, 
The minds and souls of men, and I have heard 
Eochaidh the king sighing out his soul in sighs. 


TEocuatpH 
Tell me your name, 


Dava 
Tam called Dalua. 


Eocuamwi 
[ Pondering!y 
I have not heard that name, and yet in dreams 
I have known one who waved a shadowy plume 
And smiling said, ‘Iam Dalua.” Speak: 
Are you this same Dalua ? 


Datva 
I have come 
To this lone wood and to this lonely mere 
To drink from out the Fountain of all dreams, 
The Shadowy Fount of Beauty. 


EocnaipH 
[ Eagerly 
At last! 
The Fount of Beauty, Fountain of all dreams! 
Now am I come upon my long desire ! 
The days have trampled me like armed men 
Thrusting their spears as ever on they go, 
And I am weary of all things save the stars, 
The wind, shadows and moonrise, and strange dreams. 
If you can show me this immortal Fount 
Whatso you will is yours. 
Dava 
[Touching him lightly 
You are the king, 
And know, now, whence you came, and to what end ? 


Eocuaipu 
[Confusedly 
The king? The king? What king? 
Dawa 
You are the king ? 
3M 2 
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Eocuaipu 
A king of shadows, I! Iam no king. 


Dava 
And whither now, and whence ? 


EocHalpHu 
I am not come 
From any place I know of, and I go 
Where dreams and visions lead me. 
[Suddenly a fountain rises in the mere, the spray rising high in 
the moonshine 


DaLva 
Look, O king! 
EocualpH 
[Staring eagerly, with hand above his eyes 
I cannot see what you would have me see. 
Dava 
[Plucking a branch from a mountain-ash, and waving it 
before the king's Face 
Look ! 
EocualbH 
I see a Fountain and within its shadow 
A great fish swims, and on the moveless wave 
The scarlet berries float: dim mid the depths 
The face of One I see, most calm and great, 
August, with mournful eyes. 


Datva 
Ask what you will. 


EocHaIpH 


The word of wisdom, O thou hidden God : 
Skow me my star of dreams, show me the way ! 

A Voice 

[ Sulemnly 

Return, O Eochaidh Airemh, wandering king. 

Eocnaipi 
That shall not be. No Lackwar.l way is mine. 
If I indeed be king, thea kingly I 
Shall cleave my way through shadows, as through men. 

A Voice 
Return! 

Eocualpu 


Nay, by the Sun and Moon, I swear 
I will not turn my feet. 
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A Voice 
Return! Meturn! 


EocualpH 


| Hesitating, turns to look at Datva, who has swiftly and 
silently withdrawn into the wood 
There is no backward way for such as I! [ Silence 
Howbeit—for I am shaken with old dreams, 
And as an idle wave tossed to and fro— 
I will go hence: I will go back to where 
The quiet moonlight spills from the black brow 
Of the great hill that towers above the lands 
Wherein men hail me king. 
[Dauva's laughter comes from the wood 


: Darua 


Follow, O follow, king of dreams and shadows! 


EocHaipu 


I follow. ... 
[Ewit 


Scene I1].—The rude interior of the cabin of the huntsman, Te1a Manone, 
He is sitting, clad in deerskin, with strapped sandals, before a fire of pine- 
logs. Long, unkempt, black hair falls about his face. His wife, GRaney, 
a worn woman with a seared look, stands at the back, plucking feathers 

Srom a dead cockerel. At the other side of the hearth Earn sits. 
TEIG 
I’ve seen that man before who came to-night. 
| He has addressed no one, and no one answers. 
TEIG 
I say I have seen that man before. 
GRANEY 
Hush, Teig ! 
Beware of what you say. How can we tell 
Who comes, who goes? And too, good man, you’ve had 
Three golden pieces. 
TEIG 
Ay, they are put by, 
That comforts me: for gold is ever gold. 


GRANEY 


One was for her who stays with us to-night 
And shares our scanty fare. [Making a curtsey 
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Right welcome, too 
The other was for any who might come, 
Asking for bite or sup, for fireside warmth, 
The third... 
TEIG 
Yes, woman, yes, I know: for silence. Hush! 


There comes the rain. [4 moan of wind is heara 


Eran 
[ Rising and going to the doorway, pulls back the hide. 
Shuddering, she thrusts it crosswise again, and returns, 
It was so beautiful, 
So still, with not a breath of wind, and now 
The hill-wind moans, the night is filled with tears 
Of bitter rain. Good people, have you seen 
Such quiet eves fall into stormy nights 
Before? 
TE1G 
Who knows the wild way of the wind : 
The wild way of the rain? They come, and go; 
We stay. We wait. We listen. Not for us 
To ask, to wonder, 


GRANEY 

They're more great than we. 
They are so old, the wind and rain, so old, 
They know all things, Grey Feathers and Blind Eyes ! 


ETraIn 
Who?... Who?... 


TEIG 
. . . the woman speaks of Wind and Rain : 
Blind Eyes, the dreadful one whom none has seen, 
Whose voice we hear: Grey Feathers, his pale love, 
Who flies before or follows, grey in rains, 
Fierce blue in hail, death-white in whirling snows. 


ETain 
Does any ever come to you by night ? 
. . » lost woodlander, stray wayfarer from the hiils, 
Merchant or warrior from the far-off plains ? 


TEIG 
None. 


GRANFY 
We are so far away: so far, I think 
Sometimes, we must be close upon the edge 
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Of the green earth, there where the old tales say 
The bramble-bushes and the heather make 
A hollow tangle over the abyss. 


Evrain 


But sometimes . . . sometimes. . . . Tell me: have you heard, 
By dusk or moonset have you never heard 

Sweet voices, delicate music ? . . . never seen 

The passage of the lordly beautiful ones 

Men call the Shee ? 


TEIG 
[ Rising abruptly 
We do not speak of them. 


GRANEY 
Hark ! 
[.4 stronger blast strikes the house, Tria throws more logs on 
the fire. 


GRANEY 


Hark! a second time I’ve heard a ery ! 

[All listen, Suddenly a loud knock is heard. GRaxEy covers 
her head, and cowers beside the fire, behind Eraiy, who 
rises, TEIG seizes a spear, and stands waiting. The 
heavy knock is repeated. 


A Voice 
Open, good folk ! 


TEIG 


There is no door to ope : 
Thrust back the skins from off the post. 


[ The ow-fell is thrust aside, and Eocuainn enters. Ie stops at 
the threshold, staring at Evratn. 


Eocuatpu 
Good folk, 
I give you greeting. [4 pause 
Lady, I bow my knee. 

[Erarn dows slowly in return, Eocnamnn comes a few steps 
forward, stops, and looks fixedly at Eran, He says 
slowly— 

You have great beauty. [A pause 
I have never seen 

Beauty so great, so wonderful. In dreams, 

In dreams alone such beauty have I seen, 

A star above my dusk, 
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Earn 
Sir, I pray you 
Draw near the fire. This bitter wind and rain 
Must sure have chilled you. 


[She points to her vacant three-legged stool, As FEocuaipu 
slowly passes her, Tra slides his hand over his shoulder 


and back. 
TEIG 
[With a strange look at GRANEY 
He is not wet. The driving rains have left 
No single drop! 
GRANEY 
[ Piteously 
Good sir! brave lord! good sir! 
Have pity upon us: sir, have pity ! 
We are poor, and all alone, and have no wile 
To save ourselves from great ones, or from those 
Who dwell in secret places on the hills 
Or wander where they will in shadow clothed. 


TEIG 
Hush, woman! Name no names: and speak no word 
Of them who come unbidden and unknown. 
Good sir, you are most welcome. I am Teig, 
And this is Graney, my poor witless wife, 
And this is a great lady of the land 
Who shelters here to-night. Her name is Etain. 


EocuaipH 
Tell me, good Teig: who else is here, or whom 
You may expect ? 
TEIG 
No one, fair lord. 


GRANEY 
Alone, 
We are alone, fair sir: there is none here 
But whom you see. Grey Feathers and Blind Eyes 
Are all we know without. 


Eocuaipu 
Who are these others ? 
Tr1G 
The woman speaks, sir, of the Wind and Rain. 
These unknown gods are as all gods that are, 
Aud do not love to have their sacred names 
Used lightly : so we speak of him who lifts 
A ceaseless wing across all lands and seas, 
Moaning or glad, and flieth all unseeing 
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From darkness into darkness, as Blind Eyes: 
And her, his lovely bride, for he is deaf and so 
Veers this way and that for ever, knowing nought 
Of her who breaks in tears beneath his wings 

Or falls in snows before his frosty breath ——- 
Her we name thus, Grey Feathers. 


GRANEY 
As for us, 
We are poor lonely folk, and mean no wrong. 
Sir, sir, if you are of the nameless ones, 
The noble nameless ones, do us no ill! 


Kocuarpu 
Good folk, I mean no ill. Nor am I made 
Of other clay than yours. Iam a man. 
Let me have shelter here to-night : to-morrow 
I will go hence. 
TrIG 
You are most welcome, sir. 


FE ocHaipH 
And you, fair Etain, is it with your will 
That I be sheltered from the wind and rain ? 


ETAIn 
How could I grudge you that ungrudged to me ? 

[Tere and Graney withdraw into the background, The light 
wanes, as the logs give less flame, Eocnatpu speaks in a 
low, strained voice 

Ktain, fair beautiful love, at last I know 
Why dreams have led me hither. All these years 
These eyes like stars have led me; all these years 
This love that dwells like moonlight in your face 
Has been the wind that moved my idle wave. 
Forgive presumptuous words. I mean no ill. 
I am a king, and kingly. Ard Ree, I am, 
Ard-Righ of Eiré. 
Eran 
And your name, fair lord ? 


Eocuaipu 

Eochaidh Airemh. 
: ETaIn 

And I am Etain called, 
Daughter of lordly ones, of princely line. 
But more I cannot say, for on my mind 
A strange forgetful cloud bewilders me, 
And I have memory only of those things 
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Of which I cannot speak, being under bond 
To keep the silence of my lordly folk. 
How I came here, or to what end, cr why 
I am left here, I know not. 


EocualpH 
Truly, I 

Now know full well. [Taking her hand in his 

Etain, dear love, my dreams 
Come true. I have seen this dim, pale face in dreams 
For days and months and years : till at the last 
Too great a spell of beauty held my hours, 
My kingdom was no more to me than sand, 
Or a green palace built of August leaves 
Already yellowing, waiting for the wind 
To seatter them to north and south and east. 
I have forgotten all that men hold dear, 
And given my kinghood to the wheeling crows, 
The trampling desert binds, the snarling fox. 
I have no thought, no dream, no hope, but this-— 

[ Kissing her upon the brow 

To call you Love, to take you hence, my Queen— 
Queen of my Heart, my Queen, my Dream, my Queen ! 


Erain 

| Looking into his face, with thrown-back head 
I too, I too, am lifted with the breath 
Of a tumultuous wind. My lord and king, 
I too am lit with fire, which fills my heart, 
And lifts it like a flame to burn with thine, 
To pass and be at one and flame in thine, 
My lord, my king! My lord, my lord, my king! 

Eocuawu 
The years, the bitter years of all the world 
Are now no more. We have gained that which stands 
Above the trampling feet of hurrying years. 
[A brief burst of mocking laughter is heard 


EocHaIpH 


[Turning angrily, and looking into the shadowy background 


where are Te1G and Graney 
Who laughed 2? What means that laughter ? 
TrIG 
[Sullenly 
No one laughed. 
EocHainu 
Who laughed ? Who laughed ? 


GRANEY 
Grey Feathers and Blind Eyes. 
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Eran 
[ Wearily 
None laughed. It was the hooting of an owl. 
Dear lord, sit here. I am weary. 
[Tera and Graney withdraw, and lie down, Eocnatpa and 
Eran sit before the smouldering fire. The room darkens, 
Suddenly Eocuarpa leans forward, and whispers 


Kocuaipu 
Etain ! 
Etair, dear love! 


Eran 
[ Net looking at him, and slowly swaying as she sings 


How beautiful they are, 
The lordly ones 

Who dwell in the hills, 
In the hollow hills. 


They have faces like flowers 
And their breath is wind 
That blows over grass 
Filled with dewy clover. 


Their limbs are more white 
Than shafts of moonshine: 
They are more fleet 

Than the March wind. 


They laugh and are glad 
And are terrible : 

When their lances shake 
Every green reed quivers, 


How beautiful they are, 
How beautiful 

The lordly ones 

In the hollow hills. 


| Darkness, save for the red fiame in the heart of the fire. 


Enp or Acr I, 
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ACT II. 


Scene 1.—4 year later. In the hall of the Royal Din at Tara, The walls 
covered with skins, stags’ heads and boars’ heads, weapons: at intervals 
great torches, At lower end, a company of warriors, for the most part 
in bratta of red and green, or red and green and blue, like tartan 
but in long, broad lines or curves, and not in squares, deerskin gaiters 
and sandals, Also harpers and others, and white-clad druids and bards. 
On a dais sits Eocuaipn the High King, Beside him sits Eraty, his 
queen. Behind her is a group of white-robed girls, 


Harpers (strike a loud clanging music from their harps) 


Corus oF Barps 
Glory of years, O king, glory of years ! 
Hail, Eochaidh the High King of Eiré, hail! 
Etain the Beautiful, hail ! 


OrnerR Barps, Harpers, AND MINSTRELS 
’ ’ 
Hail ! 


Drvips 
Tail ! 


WakRIORS 
Hail! 

Eocualpu 
My thanks to all. Iam full glad and proud 
That on this night which rounds my year of joy, 
In amity and all glad fellowship 
We thus have feasted. [ Turning to Brats 

Etain, speak, my Queen. 


Erain 
[ Rising 

Warriors and druids, bards, harpers, friends 
Of high and low degree, I who am queen 
Do also thank you. But I am weary now, 
And weary too with strange perplexing dreams 
Thrice dreamed : and so I bid you all farewell. 

[Bows low. Turning to the king adds 
To you, dear love, my lord and king, I too 
Will bid farewell to-night. 


Eocuaipi 
[ Lovingly 
Say not farewell : 
Say not farewell, dear love, for we shall meet 
When the last starry dews are gathered up 
And loud in the green woods the throstles call. 
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Eran 


Dear, I am tired . . . Farewell! 


Eocnaipu 
No, no, my fawn— 

My fawn of love: this night, this night I pray 
Leave me not here alone: for under all 
This outer tide of joy I am sore wrought 
By dreams and premonitions. For three nights 
I have heard sudden laughters in the dark, 
Where nothing was ; and in the first false dawn 
Have seen phantasmal shapes, and on the grass 
A host of shadows marching, bent one way 
As when green leagues of reed become one reed 
Blown slantwise by the wind. 


Eran 
I too have heard 
Strange delicate music, subtle murmurings, 
A little lovely noise of myriad leaves, 
As though the greenness on the wind o’ the south 
Came travelling to bare woods on one still night : 
Reed-music, sound of hyacinth bells, and chimes 
Where the white foxglove rises through the dew 
Amid the twilight fern : [A pause 
and at the dawn 
I too have heard aerial laughter, loud 
And sweet and glad, but when I leaned 
To see the unknown friends, no more than this 
I saw—grey delicate shadows on the grass, 
Grey shadows on the fern, the flowers, the leaves, 
Swift flitting, like foam-shadows o'er a wave, 
Before the grey wave of the coming day. 
[A pause: then suddenly 
But Iam weary. Eochaidh, love and king, 
Sweet sleep and sweeter dreams! 
[Erain leans and hisses the king. He stoops, and takes her 
right hand, and lifts it to his lips. Warriors raise their 
swords and spears, as Etatn leaves, followed by her women 


WARRIORS AND OTHERS 
The Queen! The Queen! 


Harpers (strike a loud clanging music from their harps) 


Cuorus or Barps 
Glory of years, O king, glory of years! 
Hail, Eocuaiwu Ard-Righ of Eiré, hail! Lail! 
Etain the Beautiful, hail ! 
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Orner Barps, Harpers, AnD MINSTRELS 
Hail y 
Druips 
Hail! 
Warriors 
Hail / 


Eocuaipi 


[Raising a white hazel-wand, till absolute silence falls 
Now go in peace. To one and all, good-night. 

[The warriors, bards, minstrels troop out, leaving only the 
harpers and a few druids, who do not follow, but stand un- 
certain as a stranger passes through their midst and con- 
Fronts the king. He is young, princely, fair to see: clad 
all in green, with a gold belt, a gold torque round his 
neck, gold armlets on his bare arms, and two gold torques 
round his bare ankles. On his long curling dark hair, 
falling over his shoulder, is a small green cap from which 
trails a peacock-feather, To his left} side is slung a small 
clarsach, or harp. 


Mipir 


Hail, Eochaidh, King of Eiré. 


EocuaIpu 


| Standing motionless and looking fixedly at the stranger 
Hail, fair sir ! 
Minir 
[With light grace 
Sorrow upon me that I am so late 
For this great feasting: but I come from far, 
And winds and rains delayed me. Yet fuli glad 
I am to stand before the king to-night 
And claim a boon ! 


Eocuaipu 

No stranger claims in vain, 
Here in my Din a boon, if that boon be 
Such I may grant without the loss of fame, 
Honour, or common weal. But first, fair sir, 
I ask the name and rank of him who craves, 
To all unknown ? 


Mipir 


I am a king’s first son : 
My kingdom lies beyond your lordly realms, 
O king, and yet upon our alien shores 
The Three Great Waves of Eiré rise in foam. 
But I am under grasa, sacred bonds, 
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To tell to no one, even to the king, 
My name and lineage. King, I wish you well: 
Lordship and peace and all your heart's desire. 


EocHalpH 
Fair lord, my thanks I give. Lordship I have, 
And peace a little while, though one brief year 
Has seen its birth and life: my heart’s desire— 
Ah, unknown lord, give me my heart’s desire— 
And I will give you lordship of these lands, 
Kingship of Hiré, riches, greatness, power, 
All, all, for but the little infinite thing 
That is my heart’s desire ! 


Mivir 
Aud that, O king ? 
Kocuaipu 

It is to know there is no twilight hour 
Upon my day of joy: no starless night 
Wherein my swimming love may reach in vain 
For any shore, wherein great love shall drown 
And be a lifeless weed, which the pale shapes 
Of ghastly things shall look at and pass by 
With idle fin, 

Mipir 

Have not the poets sung 
Great love survives the night, and climbs the stars, 
And lives th’ immortal hour along the brows 
Of that infinitude called Youth, whom men 
Name (ngus, Sunrise ? 

Eocuarpi 
Sir, I too have been 

A poet. 

Mipir 

Within the Country of the Young, 

Whence I have come, our life is full of joy, 
For there the poet’s dreams alone are true. 


Kocuaipit 

Dreams... dreams... [A pause: then abruptly 

ut tell me now, fair lord, the boon 
You crave, 

Mipir 

I have heard rumour say that none there is 
Can win the crown at chess from this crowned king 
Called Eochaidh, 


EocHaIDH 
Well ? 
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Mripir 
And I would win that crown : 
For none in all the lands that I have been 
Has led me to the maze wherein the pawns 
Are lost or go awry. 
Eocuaipu 

Sir, it is late, 
But if I play with you, and I should win, 
What is the guerdon ? 


Mipir 
That—y our heart’s desire. 
[A pause 
Mipir 


And what, O king, my guerdon if I win ? 


EocuaIbu 
What you shall ask, 
Mip1r 
Then be it so, O king. 


- 


Eocualpu 

Yet why not on the morrow, my fair lord ? 
To-night the hour is late: the queen is gone: 
The chessboard lies upon a fawnskin couch 
Beside the queen. She is weary, asleep. 
To-morrow then. . 


Mipir 
[Drawing from his green vest a small chess-board of ivory, 
and then a handful of gold pawns 
Not so, my lord, for see 

I have a chess-board here, fit for a king— 
For it is made of yellow ivory 
That in dim days of old was white as cream 
When Dana, mother of the ancient gods, 
Withdrew it from her thigh, with golden shapes 
Of unborn gods and kings to be her pawns. 


EocHarpu 
[Leaning forward curiously 
Lay it upon the dais. In all my years 
I have seen none so fair, so wonderful. 
[Both lie upon the dais, and move the pawns upon the trory 
board. 


Harpers ( play a delicate music) 
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A Youne Minstret 
[Sings slowly 
1 have seen all things pass and all men go 
Under the shadow of the drifting leaf : 
Green leaf, red leaf, brown leaf, 
Grey leaf blown to and fro: 
Blown to and fro. 


I have seen happy dreams rise up and pass 
Silent and swift as shadows on the grass : 
Grey shadows of old dreams, 
Grey beauty of old dreams, 
Grey shadows in the grass. 


Scene IL.—The same. 


Eocuaipu 
[Rising abruptly, followed by Mrpir more slowly 
So, you have won! For the first time the king 
Has known one subtler than himself. Fair sir, 
Your boon ? 
Mipir 
O, king, it is a little thing. 
All that I ask is this, that I may touch 
With my own lips the white hand of the queen ; 
And that sweet Etain whom you love so well 
Should listen to the distant shell-sweet song, 
A little echoing song that I have made 
Down by the foam on sea-drown’d shores to please 
Her lovelier beauty. 
EocHaipu 
Sir, I would that boon 
Were other than itis: for the queen sleeps 
Grown sad with weariness and many dreams: 
But as you have my kingly word, so be it. 
[Calls to the young minstrel 
Go boy, to where the women sleep, and call 
Etain the Queen. 
[The minstrel goes, to left 
Harpers (play a low delicate music) 
[Enter Etat, in a robe of pale green, with mistletoe intertwined 
in her long loose hair, 


EocHalpH 
Welcome, fair lovely queen. 
But Etain, whom I love as the dark wave 
Loves the white star within its travelling breast, 
Why do you come thus clad in green, with hair 
LXVILL. N.S. 3.N 
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Entangled with the mystic mistletoe, as when 
I saw you first, in that dim, lonely wood 
Down by forgotten shores, where the last clouds 
Slip through grey branches into the grey wave ? 
rain 
I could not sleep. My dreams came close to me 
And whispered in my ears. And some one played 
A strange and haunting air without my room, 
I was as dim and silent as the grass, 
Till a faint wind moved over me, and dews 
Gathered, and in the myriad little bells 
I saw a myriad stars. 
Kocuaipu 
This nameless lord 
Has won a boon from me. It is to touch 
The whiteness of this hand with his hot lips, 
For he is wrought with dim perplext desire, 
From rumour of that beauty which too well 
I know a burning flame. And he would sing 
A song of echoes caught from out the foam 
Of sea-drown’d shores, a song that he has made, 
Dreaming an idle dream, a dream o’ersweet. 
Evan 
| Looking long and lingeringly at Mivir, slowly gives him her 
hand. When he has raised it to his lips, bowing, and let 
it go, she starts, puts it to her brow bewilderingly, and 
again looks fixedly at Mipm. 
Fair nameless lord, I pray you sing that song. 
Mipir 
Slowly chanting and looking steadfastly at Etain 
How beautiful they are, 
The lordly ones 
Who dwell in the hills, 
In the hollow hills. 
They have faces like flowers, 
And their breath is wind 
That stirs amid grasses 
Filled with white clover. 


Their limbs are more white 
Than shafts of moonshine : 
They are more fleet 

Than the March wind. 
They laugh and are glad 
And are terrible ; 

When their lances shake 
Every green reed quivers, 
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How beautiful they are, 
How beautiful, 
The lordly ones 
In the hollow hills. 
[Silence. Eatin again puts her hand to her brow be- 
wilderedly. 


ETAaIn 
[Dreamily 

I have heard ...I have dreamed... I too have heard, 
Have sung... that song: O lordly ones that dwell 
In secret places in the hollow hills, 
Who have put moonlit dreams into my mind 
And filled my noons with visions, from afar 
I hear sweet dewfall voices, and the clink, 
The delicate silvery spring and clink 
Of faery lances underneath the moon. 


Mipir 


I am a song 

In the Land of the Young, 
A sweet song: 

T am Love. 

I am a bird 

With white wings 

And a breast of flame, 
Singing, singing, 

The wind sways me 
On the quicken bough : 
Hark! Hark! 

I hear lau,’ 

Among the nuts 

On the hazel-tree 

I sing to the Salmon 
In the faery pool. 


What is the dream 
The Salmon dreams, 
In the Poo! of Connla 
Under the hazels ? 

It is: There is no death 
Midir, with thee, 

In the honeysweet land 
Of Heart’s Desire. 

It is a name wonderful, 
Midir, Love : 

[It was born on the lips 
Of Angus Og. 
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Go, look for it : 

Lost name, beautiful : 
Strayed from the honeysweet 
Land of Youth. 


I am Midir, Love: 

But where is my secret 
Name in the land of 
Heart’s desire ? 

IT am a bird 

With white wings 

And a breast of flame 
Singing, singing : 


The Salmon of knowledge 
Hears, whispers : 
Look for it, Midir, 
In the heart of Etain : 
Etain, Etain, 
My Heart’s Desire : 
Love, love, love, 
Sorrow, Sorrow ! 
Eran mores a little neare ?, then stops, She puts both hands 


before her eyes, then withdraws them. 


E\TAIN 
I am a small green leaf in a great wood, 
And you, the wind o’ the South ! 
[ Silence. Eocnarpn, as though spellbound, cannot advance, 
but stretches his arms towards Evrain, 


KocHAIDH 

Etain, speak ! 
What is this song the harper sings, what tongue 
Is this he speaks? for in no Gaelic lands 
Is speech like this upon the lips of men. 
No word of all these honey-dripping words 
Is known to me. Beware, beware the words 
Brewed in the moonshine under ancient oaks 
White with pale banners of the mistletoe 
Twined round them in their slow and stately death. 
It is the Feast of Saveen.’ 

Erain 


All is dark 
That has been light. 


Eocralpu 
Come back, come back, O love that slips away ! 





(1) Samhin. The Celtic Festival of Summerend, Hallowe’en. 
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Erain 
I cannot hear your voice so far away : 
So far away in that dim lonely dark 
Whence I have come. The light is gone. Farewell! 


EocHaipu 
Come back, come back! It is a dream that calls, 
A wild and empty dream! There is no light 
Within that black and terrible abyss 
Whereon you stand. Etain, come back, come back, 
I give you life and love. 


ETAIN 
I cannot hear 


Your strange forgotten words, already dumb 
And empty sounds of dim defeated shows. 
I go from dark to light. 


Mipir 
[ Slowly whispering 
From dark to light. 


EocHaAIDH 
O do not leave me, Star of my Desire ! 
My love, my hope, my dream : for now I know 
That you are part of me, and I the clay, 
The idle mortal clay that longed to gain, 
To keep, to hold, the starry Danann fire, 
The little spark that lives and does not die. 


Eran 


Old, dim, wind-wandered lichens on a stone 
Grown grey with ancient age: as these thy words, 
Forgotten symbols. So, farewell: farewell! 


Mip1r 
Hasten, lost love, found love! Come, Etain, come ! 


Erain 
What are those sounds I hear? The wild deer call 
From the hill-hollows : and in the hollows sing, 
Mid waving birchen boughs, brown wandering streams : 
And through the rainbow’d spray flit azure birds 
Whose song is faint, is faint and far with love : 
O home-sweet, hearth-sweet, cradle-sweet it is, 
The song I hear! 

Mip1r 

[Slowing moving backward 
Come, Etain, come! Afar 

The hillside maids are milking the wild deer ; 
The elf-horns blow: green harpers on the shores 
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Play a wild music out across the foam, 
Rose-flusht on one long wave’s pale golden front 
The moon of faery hangs, low on that wave. 
Come! When the vast full yellow flower is swung 
High o’er the ancient woods wherein old gods, 
Ancient as they, dream their eternal dreams 

That in the faery dawns as shadows rise 

And float into the lives and minds of men 

And are the tragic pulses of the world, 

Then shall we two stoop by the Secret Pool 

And drink, and salve our sudden eyes with dew 
Gathered from foxglove and the moonlit fern, 

And see . . . why startled thus, wild fawn? .. . 


ETAIN 


Hush! Hush! 

Who laughed ? 

Minir 

None laughed. All here are in a spell 

Of frozen silence. 

Eran 

Sure, sure, one laughed. 

Tell me, sweet Voice, which one among the Shee 
Is he who plays with shadows, and whose laugh 
Moves like a bat through silent haunted woods ? 


Mripir 


He is not here: so fear him not: Dalua. 
It is the mortal name of him whose age 
Was idle laughing youth when Time was born. 
He is not here: but come with me, and where 
The falling stars spray down the dark Abyss, 
There, on a quicken, growing from mid-earth 
And hanging like a spar across the depths, 
Dalua sits: and sometimes through the dusk 
Of immemorial congregated time, 
His laughter rings : and then he listens long, 
And when the echo swims up from the deeps 
He springs from crag to crag, for he is mad, 
And like a lost lamb crieth to his ewe, 
That ancient dreadful Mother of the Gods 
Whom men call Fear. 

When he has wandered thence 
Whether among the lives of men or mid 
The sacred Danann ways, dim wolflike shapes 
Of furtive shadow follow him and leap 
Whithersoe’er he will: the hounds are they, 
Of Death and Madness. Even the high gods, 
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Who laugh and mock the lonely Fairy Fool 
When in his mortal guise he haunts the earth, 
Shrink from the Amadan Dhu when in their ways 
He moves, silent, unsmiling, wearing a dark star 
Above his foamwhite brows and midnight eyes. 
Come, Etain, come: and have no fear, wild fawn, 
For I am Midir, Love, who loved you well 
Before this mortal veil withheld you here. 
Come ! 

In the Land of Youth 

There are pleasant places 

Green meadows, woods, 

Swift grey-blue waters, 


There is no age there 

Nor any sorrow : 

As the stars in heaven 

Are the cattle in the valleys. 


Great rivers wander 
Through flowery plains, 
Streams of milk, of mead, 
Streams of strong ale. 


There is no hunger 
And no thirst 

In the Hollow Land, 
In the Land of Youth. 


How beautiful they are, 
The lordly ones 

Who dwell in the hills 
In the hollow hills. 


They play with lances 

And are proud and terrible, 
Marching in the moonlight 
With fierce blue eyes. 


They love and are loved: 
There is no sin there : 

But slaying without death, 
And loving without shame. 
Every day a bird sings : 

It is the Desire of the Heart. 
What the bird sings, 

That is it that one has. 


Come, longing heart, 
Come, Etain, come! 
Wild Fawn, I am calling 
Across the fern ! 
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[Slowly Evrary, clasping his hand, moves away with Mivtr. 
They pass the spell-bound guards, and disappear. A 
sudden darkness falls. Out of the shadow Daxua moves 
rapidly to the side of Kocnaipn, who starts, and peers 
into the face of the stranger : 


Eocuarpu 
It is the same Dalua whom I met 
Long since, in that grey shadowy wood 
About the verge of the old broken earth 
Where at the last moss-clad it hangs in cloud. 


Datva 
I am come. 
Eocuaipu 
My dreams! my dreams! Give me my dream ! 


Datva 
There is none left but this—— 
[Touches the king, who stands stift and erect, sways, and with 
a moaning cry falls to thé ground : 


DALUA 
the dream of Death. 


Fiona Macteop. 
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